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THIS IS THE STORY OF THE JEW, THAT STRANGE 
MAN WHO WILL NOT DIE 


Through thirty and more centuries he has wandered dbovJt on 
earth, despised and rejected, bruised and heaim, yel* oil the time 
wandering on. 

He has seen far-flung empires crack and crumble, and migUy 
peoples dwindle to naught Egyptian, CanaanUe, and Philistine; 
Assyrian, Chaldean, and Persian; Greek, Roman, and Saracen: 
all these and more have marched over him in pride. With their 
kings and priests, their tyrants and princelings, they have marched 
over him in vainglorious pride — ordy to fall and die by the roadside. 

But he, the Jew, still lives on. Obstinately he fights off Time and 
Man, pressing along on his own path, keeping his own eounsd, 
cherishing his own dreams, living his own life in his own way. 

A strange man he has been, and a strange man he remains — and a 
strangerstory than that of his life no tongue has ever recounted. . . . 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION 




42 Washington Sq., 
New York City, Nov. 1, xxiii. 


The proper way to write a book — ^at least, so I’ve 
been told — ^is to buy a ream of clean white paper, 
a stock of pens, a large bottle of ink — and begin. 

And I did all that to-day. I bought the paper, 
the pens, the ink; I even bought the wire clips with 
which to fasten the loose pages, and the pressboard 
folder in which to bind the whole manuscript. And 
seven hours ago I came up to my workroom, ar- 
ranged the materials on the table, took the best 
pen in hand, and made ready to write. 

I am stm making ready to write. It is already 
long after midnight, and the noises of the street have 
died down to a creepy silence. Even whirling, fren- 
zied, fevered New York has tired at last, and fallen 
asleep. But stiU in vain do I make ready to write. 

By this time I should have been nearing at least 
the end of the first chapter — ^and I have not so much 
as begun ! In a brave flourishing hand I have written 
across the top of a blank dieet: 







—and no more. 
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For now ttiat I am ready to begin, my mind is 
overawed. Hundreds of volumes crowd the sagging 
shelves that range the walls. Scores of other volumes 
litter the tables, the chairs, the floor. Encyclopedias 
and text-books and learned monographs are scattered 
around, and among them all sorts of pamphlets and 
clippings. They are in many languages, and they 
are cluttered with references to other writings in 
still other languages. And most of them tell at 
endless, at exhausting length, only a paragraph, 
perhaps even but a sentence, of the long story I 
would recount. 

And the si^t of aU those enormous volumes is 
appalling. Their story is so long! ... So be- 
's^derin^y involved! . . . And already it has so 
often been told. 

Yet it cries out to be told still again. From be- 
^nning to end it pleads to be retold, and not as a 
list of names and dates, but as a wild adventure, 
as a romance. For the whole history of the Jewish 
people is a romance; the strangest, the most color- 
ful in the saga of aU mankind. 

And it deserves to be retold because so few in the 
land have ever heard it. Both Jews and Gentiles — 
save they be historians — ^know exceedingly little 
of that romance. Perhaps the first chapters of it, 
those contained in the Bible, are familiar to most 
people — ^but even they are far from rightly known. 

The Bible is a whole vast world of wisdom, beauty, 
and moral truth — ^but it is not a literal history. 
Its episodes and chronicles were in the mouths of 
divert tribesmen for long centuries before ever they' 
were written down. ][For long centuries they were 
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passed on from father to son, growing grander and 
more wonderful with each generation. So that by 
the time they were set down in writing, the literal 
truth in them, like the vein of gold in a moimtain, 
was c:^hed and tortured and broken in a thousand 
places, j 

We know all that because for over a hundred and 
fifty years great Bible scholars have been exploring 
for that truth. They have toiled endlessly, examin- 
ing manuscripts, comparing texts, digging aroimd 
for buried clews, spinning out theories and then 
destroying them again — all to discover just where in 
the Bible the literal truth breaks off, and where legend 
begins. 

Five generations of scholars have been toiling 
at this “Biblical Criticism,” and throu^ their 
labor we have come to a new and nobler, 'under- 
standing of all the early history of the Hebrew 
people. 

But too few among us are possessed of that new 
understanding. To most of us the Bible is stiQ a 
book every word of which is literal fact. We try 
to swallow it whole, to believe it -without understand- 
ing it. As a result, its history often serans but a 
monotonous and meaningless round of unbelievable 
miracles and incredible facts: a loi^, rambling 
chronicle of imaginative but suspicious wonders. 
There is no grand swing in it, no dractetic surge up, 
up, up toward the hd^ts. 

So the first chapters of the story of the Jews 
must be retold in the l^t of the new understandii^. 
Ihey must be shown to be what they truly are: 
the immortal epic of a people’s confused, faltering, 
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insatiable hunger for a nobler life in a happier world 

And the rest of the chapters must naturally bt 
retold as a continuation of that epic. For the Jewi 
did not cease hungering for the Kingdom of Got 
on Earth when they closed the Bible era. They wen 
on and on — as perhaps they still go on to-day. 

That is the true wonder of their story. There has 
been no end to the march of the Jews. They have 
gone on and on, ever refusing to halt where tht 
world halted, ever pressing on in their own stubborn 
headstrong, singular way. Of course, they havt 
faltered at times; for decades, for generations, thej 
have stood still. At times they have even retreated. 
But never for long. The sKghtest lifting of the 
yoke laid on them by a slow-moving world and on 
they have plunged — on, on, in the strangest, the 
wildest, the most fantastic career ever essayed by 
a people. 

It is the story of that career that I want to tell— 
that I have been trying to begin to tell all this night. 

Perhaps I’m too tired now to begin, too worn 
out from long wondering how. . . . Dawn is steal- 
ing up behind the blackened chimneys in the east. 
The city is awaking. There is a feeble stir m the 
struts, a rattling of milk wagons and a rumbling 
of trucks. Workmen with lunch boxes under their 
amas, their hair frowsy, their faces stiU swollen wi£h 
sleep, clump along over echoing pavements. 

But in the east, over where the roof tops dully 
^eam in the morning light, there is a greater stir, 
I know. Old men with matted beards, and young 
men and boys, crawl out from under feather beds and 
^veringly don their clothes. Ihey touch their 
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hands and faces with water from kitchen faucets, 
whisper a prayer, and then hurry out into the streets. 

Where are they going? . . . But where shovld 
pious Jews go so early in the mo rning ? ... To the 
synagogues, of course! 

So they go, hundreds of them, old and middle- 
aged and yoimg. They go to their little synagogues 
hidden away in basements, there to pray as their 
fathers have prayed these two thousand years or 
more. 

For there in the east, where now the roof tops 
are turning from black to pearl in the growing li^t 
of the dawn, lies the great ghetto of New York. 
More Jews are huddled there than ever were seen 
in old Jerusalem — ^more probably than were known 
in all the world when Solomon was King in Zion. 

What are they doing there? How did they come? 
And why? . . . 

It is almost four thousand years since they were 
bom, and fully five thousand ^es from their birth- 
place. What have they seen and thou^t, what have 
they lived through and learnt, in all that long trek 
throu^ time and space? 

But that is just the story I have been wanting to 
tell all along, the story I will tell — so soon as I can 
begm. 

Only I am too tired now. 

, Perhaps a little later, after I have slept, I shall 
be able to begin. ... 



CHAPTER I 


THE STORY OF CERTAIN HALF-SAVAGE SHEPHERD 

TRIBES WHO STRUGGLED OUT OF THE ARABIAN 

DESERT INTO THE FERTILE CRESCENT 

Ear to the east of us, pinched between Africa and 
Asia, lies a vast and barren region called the Arabian 
Desert. It is a cruel, forbidding place: an endless 
sheet of dry rock that by day is scorchingly hot, 
like a lead roof under the rays of the sun, and by night 
is piercingly cold. Here and there across the plain 
are reaches of hard-packed gravel, or of drifting 
sand that can be swept up blindingly by the winds. 
And only at long intervals are hidden thin springs 
of water that soak the soil and relieve the grayness 
with a touch of green. 

Four thousand years ago — even as in our day — 
countless tribes of wild shepherds roved hungrily 
acrc^ that dry waste. They were constantly moving 
about, swarming with their bedraggled flocks of 
sheep and goats from one oasis to another as the 
g)rings dried up or the grass was nibble^ away. 
They had no homes save their goatskin tents; 
they had no possessions save the stone weapons in 
^ir hands, the rags on their backs, and the tribal 
flocks and herds. The only law they knew was 
the word of the Patriarch, the Old Man of the Tribe. 
They had no knowledge of reading or writing, and 
probably they could not count above ten. 
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Such were the early Semites, from whose loins 
sprang the Jews. 

Because they did not yet know the use of metals, 
but made their tools and weapons of stone, we speak 
of them as living in the Stone Age. 

They were probably far unhappier than we are 
to-day, for their life was crowded with aU sorts of 
fears. The whole world seemed to them to be peopled 
with terrible demons and spirits. In every tree and 
stone and tiny spring, in the thunder and lightning, 
in the wind and the night, those demons were thought 
to dwell; and the shepherds were greatly afraid of 
them. They used to utter magic incantations and 
go through all sorts of weird ceremonies in their 
efforts to win the favor of those spirits. They used 
to offer sacrifices to them, burning the firstborn 
of their flocks, and often even of their own children, 
so that those spirits might be pleased and give to the 
worshipers many more sheep and children. 

2 

These Semite shepherds were divided into many 
groups, and each of these groups consisted of several 
tribes or clans. Each tribe had its favorite spirit 
which — so the people believed— went with it and 
helped it ^it the other tribes. But often these 
clans found it necessary to change favorite for 
each demon was believed to ^ve power only over a 
certain bit of desert. Therefore when a clan moved 
a long distance jt usually threw over the old spirit, 
and took up a new one. 

Idols of wood stone were set up to represmt 
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those spirits. And in time these idols came to be 
thought of as real gods. 

There was constant warfare between the tribes, 
for there were exceedingly few springs of water in 
the desert, and many flocks to drink them dry. 
The tribes fought for the possession of those springs 
of water just as nowadays the nations flght for the 
possession of wells of oil or mines of coal. There was 
no law regulatiug the conduct of the clans, and al- 
ways they were stealing sheep and wives and children 
from each other. They murdered or enslaved theh 
defeated foes, they stole and cheated, they sweltered 
and froze to death, they hungered and went mad 
from thirst. 

Their hfe was hard and unhappy because of the 
barrenness of the soil on which they lived. 

3 

Only far to the north of the great desert is there 
a moist and less ungenerous region. For want of 
a better name, modem historians have called it the 
Fertile Crescent, for it is shaped somewhat like a 
quarter-moon. Of course, that Crescent acted 
like a magnet upon the thirsting Semites in the 
wildeme^. They were forever struggling to reach 
it, plxmging out one after the other, scrambling 
desperately to get a foothold in the rich soft soil, 
falling back, trying again, falling back, trying still 
again — ^and finally beating their way in and re- 
maining there. like hot oil spluttering out of a 
frying pan, so were those famished and desperate 
tribes as they came charging out of the desert. 

They began coming out many thousands of years 
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ago, and by the time of the dawn of history certain 
of them had already grown very old in the rich 
Crescent lands. Indeed, when one little group of 
those tribes, the group which we have since come 
to call the Hebrews, belatedly attempted to invade 
that Crescent, they found it already overcrowded 
with inhabitants. 

There were first of aU the non-Semitic peoples 
who had drifted there from many directions, 
and had very early begun to cultivate the soil 
and develop some sort of civilization. Along the 
Nile there were the Egyptians with an amazingly 
high culture. Far to the north, in what we now 
call Syria, there were the Hittites. Along the 
garden lands of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
there were remnants of the Sumerians, a strange 
and at present little known people, who were among 
the first to invent a method of writing. And in and 
among these non-Semitic people were the hordes of 
early invaders from the desert: the Amorites, or 
Canaanites, or Phoenicians, or Babylonians, as they 
were called in different places. 

4 

It was not ea^ for the still half-barbaric Hebrews, 
with their clumsy stone weapons and feeble strength, 
to fight their way into those well-settled lands. 
Many times they tried, hurling themselves with all 
their might against the fortifications in their path. 
Thdr particular goal seems to have been that narrow 
strip of land we now call Palestine, and desperately 
th^ fou^t for its possession against the Canaanites 
wl» lived there. Several times the invaders, led 
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by patriarchs like Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
managed to break their way in; but they were not 
allowed to remain in peace. The wells which they 
dug were filled with stones and rubbish by their 
enemies; their sheep were stolen; and occasionally 
they themselves were massacred. 

Then, to add to aU these hardships, th^e seems 
to have come a great famine in the land. The wells 
became utterly dry and the flocks began to dwindle 
for lack of food and drink. Death stared those 
harassed Hebrews in the face. All about them were 
their foes, the Canaanites, swooping down on them 
in surprise attacks and carrying off what famished 
sheep and goats were left to them. There was no 
sense in remaining longer in the land, especially 
since the rumor had reached them that far off in 
Egypt there was drink aplenty, and also much grain 
stored away. It was a tremendous distance to the 
lands of the Nile, a Journey for them of many weeks 
— though a train now can cover it in little more than 
half a day — but nevertheless naany of the Hebrews 
turned to go there. They folded their tents, gathered 
together the remnants of their lean and sunken-eyed 
flocks, and began the long journey toward Egypt. 

And with that journey the andent Hebrew shep- 
herds enter into the realm of history. 



CHAPTER II 


HOW THE HEBREWS LOST AND REGAINED THEIR 
FREEDOM, TOOK UNTO THEMSELVES A GOD, AND 
TRIED AGAIN TO SETTLE IN THE FERTILE CRES- 
CENT 

Just wliat happened when those Hebrew wan- 
derers strayed into Egypt we can only vaguely 
guess. AJl the hundreds of Egsrptian records thus 
far unearthed teU us nothing of the episode; and 
the account in the Bible is not altogether clear on 
the subject. No doubt the scholars now busily 
digging away in the pyramids and moxmds of Egypt 
will soon have all sorts of new secrets to tell us, so 
that in a little while it may be possible to make 
this chapter in the story of the Jews far less brief 
and sketchy than it must be left to-day. 

All we can say now with any certainty is that 
the Hebrew shepherds who wandered to Egypt in 
search of food did not have to penetrate far into 
the land. They stopped in a large tract of meadows 
called the Land of Goshen, in the eastern part of 
the Nile delta, and there they settled down. But 
then, after a lapse of years, a powerful king arose 
in Egypt, and marching down on the little settle- 
ment of aliens, he took them all into slavery. That 
king, or pharaoh as he was called, was probably 
Ram^ II, who lived some thirty-two hundred 
years ago and was a little crazy with the desire to 
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build huge temples and palaces and monuments 
to himself and his many gods. 

To satisfy this frenzied desire he needed myriads 
of slaves, for there were huge tracts to clear and 
vast foundations to dig, and all sorts of quarrying 
and hoisting and dragging to be done. Even to-day, 
when we have steam-shovels and pile-drivers and 
innumerable other labor-saving devices, we are 
constantly in need of unskilled laborers in very 
large numbers. One can easily see how much 
greater the need must have been in days when 
hardly the simplest of machinery had yet been in- 
vented. 


2 

So the wild Hebrews, men who all along had lived 
the free and foot-loose life of desert nomads, suddenly 
discovered themselves the most abject of slaves. 
All their days they had to cringe beneath the lash 
of the taskmasters while they sweated at making 
bricks or quarrying stone. For those Hebrews it 
was the first taste of a misery which their descend- 
ants were to experience many tim^ over, and the 
bitter memory it left in their minds was never allowed 
to fade away. 

The oppression lasted many years, for Ramses 
H reign^ a long time. But soon after his death 
the power of Egypt b^an to crumble. That foolish 
pharoah had equated his empire with his extrava- 
gance, and from all sides the enemies bepn to 
sweqj down on the prostrate land. Hordes of bar- 
baric invaders came chargmg in from Libya, and 
bands of ravenous pirate sailed down from the 
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islands of the Mediterranean Sea. Desolation and 
distress covered the face of all Egypt. To the 
simple-minded Hebrews it seemed as though an 
angry and avenging god were visiting fell plagues 
on the land for its sins. 

And in the confusion, while the Egyptians were 
straining with all their might to fight off the savage 
invaders, the Hebrew slaves got away. 

Their leader in the rebellion and escape was a 
young Hebrew named Moses. According to the 
Bible story, Moses had been adopted as a child 
by an Egyptian princess, and brought up in the 
royal court. He had never been a slave, and there- 
fore was able to appreciate the more clearly how 
bitter was the plight of his brethren. But instead 
of cutting himself off completely from them and 
enjoying his own good fortune, he seems as a young 
man to have taken their part against their task- 
masters, with the result that finally he had to flee 
from the land. He wandered about in the wilder- 
ness with a tribe of Kenites — ^a people related to 
the Hebrews — ^and tasting among them the joys 
of free nomad life, he felt the call to go back and 
deliver his brethren. 

Without a leader like Moses it is doubtful whether 
the Hebrews, grown timid and cowardly under the 
lash of the Egyptians, would ever have been able 
to free themselves. The worst evil of continued 
oppression is not so much that it cripples the bodies 
of the victims, as that it crushes their souls. It 
robs them of courage and self-reliance. Even after 
Mos^ succeeded in getting his brethren to flee from 
Egypt, it was all he could do to keep them from 
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run nin g back again. In the desert they were faced 
with hardships they had not known in Goshen— 
lack of food and water, for instance — and many of 
them were ready to barter every bit of their new 
freedom for the greasy “fleshpots of Egypt.” 

3 

Compared with enormous revolutions like that 
in France in the eighteenth century, or the one in 
Russia in recent years, the uprising of those few 
Hebrew slaves three thousand years ago in Egypt 
appears a quite trivial incident. Yet, because of 
the hold the story of that uprising took on the minds 
of succeeding generations, the event itself looms 
up as one of the most important in all history. 
Again and again in these three thousand years, 
rebels against oppression and tyranny have turned 
for courage to that old story of the Exodus from 
Egypt. 

4 

Moses undertook no easy task when he attempted 
to lead those slaves to fre^om. First of all he had 
to get them safely out of Egypt, and tot meant 
avoiding the caravan routes— for they w^ iirfteted 
with pirates, or were guarded by Egyptian garrisons. 
Then he had to give th^n a religion, so tot they 
mi^t have the courage to withstand the hardships 
of the de^rt. In I^ypt the Hebrews had forgotten 
the god they had worshiped when they were shep- 
henk. They had no doubt ac<»pted the gods d 
the Egyptians in his pla«. But now, out in thf 
wild pla^ once mean, they believed those Egyptiar 
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gods were not present, and they were therefore 
left without any faith. 

Moses quickly felt his people’s need, and as soon 
as he could he led them to a certatu mountam called 
Sinai or Horeb, which was believed by his Kenite 
friends to be the dwelling-place of their god Yahveh.* 
At that holy mountain the Hebrews solemnly swore 
to accept Yahveh as their one and only god, and it 
was believed that iu return Yahveh would be their 
fecial protector. The people’s duties in this cove- 
nant were expressed in certam commands which were 
easily remembered because they were ten in num- 
ber, and could be ticked off on one’s ten fingers. 
A wooden shrine called the Ark was made to sym- 
bolize the shielding protection of Yahveh, and 
wherever the Hebrews wandered, there went also 
that Ark. For, being still a primitive folk, they 
could firmly believe that the presence of the Ark 
brought them safety! 


5 

But even after this acceptance of the protection 
of Yahveh, the runaway slaves still remained cowed 
and fri^tened. It had been Moses’ plan to go 
directly from the Holy Mountain up to Canaan in 
the Fertile Crescent. But when his followers heard 
of the prowess and might of the inhabitants of that 
r^ktn, they refused to attempt to invade it. In- 
stead they wandered about in the desert lands just 

• Through the mistake of an ignorant translator of the Bible, 
^ have come to speak of this god as Jehovah, but his real 
name was Yahveh, which may have meant “The Creator,” or 
peihaps “The Thunderer.” 
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below Canaan, tending their flocks and herds, 
fighting hostile tribes, starving at times, dying of 
disease and snake bites and all manner of other 
afflictions, but not daring to strike out toward the 
rich soil on the north. 

The Bible tells us the Hebrews wandered forty 
years in the waste lands before they plucked up 
courage enough to invade the Crescent. Evidently 
it was first necessary for the slave generation to 
die off, and for a tougher and more desperate gen- 
eration to arise. We are told that Moses was still 
alive when that second generation had grown up, 
and though already an old and broken man, he was 
quick to lead them in the invasion. The little band of 
himgry wanderers packed up their belongings, gath- 
ered their few flocks and herds, and letting the Holy 
Ark lead their columns, marched off toward Canaan. 

They thought to enter the coveted little domain 
from the east of the River Jordan, and so they moved 
aroxmd to the steppe-land on that side. They were 
not allowed to march in peace, however, for at every 
turn they were attacked by unfriendly tribes. But 
there was no stopping that swarm of desperate, 
home-hungry nomads. They proved utterly irresist- 
ible as they came sweeping over the plain. 

And at last, fighting almost every inch of the way, 
Yahveh’s followers struggled through to the Jordan. 

But there, within sight of the little land to which 
Moses had tried all those years to lead his horde 
of runaways, the aged leader died. He died and was 
buried no one knows where; but his memory has 
gone down throughout all the ages as the first of 
the great warriors for freedom. 



CHAPTER III 


THE BRAWLING, ILL-ORGANIZED STRUGGLE OT 

THE HEBREWS TO MAKE CANAAN COMPLETELY 

THEIR OWN 

The invasion and conquest of Canaan was a long, 
difficult, and bloody affair. The Hebrews were 
poorly armed, for they still used flint knives and 
stone hatchets; and they were utterly untrained in 
organized warfare. The odds were heavily against 
them, for the Canaanites used chariots and fought 
with metal weapons and were always able to take 
refuge in one or other of their many fortresses. 
Only the ferocity and desperation of the invaders 
made it possible for them to conquer at all. They 
had come to hate with all their beiog the arid desert 
and the wanderer’s life. They craved a bit of this 
land that — to use their own metaphor — “flowed with 
milk and honey”; and they were ready to go to any 
extremes to satisfy that craving. 

People nowadays are greatly shocked when they 
read the Biblical account of the conquest of Canaan. 
"When those ancient Hebrews conquered a city they 
followed the custom of the time and “devoted” it 
to their god; that is, they stole aU the gold and 
silver, butchered all the <®.ttle and human beings, 
and then burnt the whole place to the groxmd. They 
plundered and pillaged right and Irft, razed for- 
tress^ and decimated whole trib®. They were 
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like ravenous beasts out of the wilderness! But we 
need hardly urge in their defense that they were 
still half-savages. We need only remember that 
invading armies even in our own time behave not 
one whit less bestially. . . . 


2 

The invasion was not accomplished by all the 
tribes united in one definite campaign. They fought 
their way into the land separately, and then settled 
down in different localities. For instance, the tribe 
called Judah and that called Simeon went to the 
southern part of Canaan. With them went also 
the Kenites, among whom Moses had lived as a 
young man. The tribe of Ephraim and half the 
tribe of Manasseh settled down in the center of the 
land; and the other tribes wandered off to the north 
and almost lost themselves among the Canaanites 
there. 

It was a wildly daring and dangerous undertak- 
ing — ^that invasion of Canaan by the Hebrews. 
Once they got into the land they foimd themselves 
surrounded by enemies on every side. And worse 
still, they were cut off from each other by lines of 
Canaanite fortresses. Clearly they had to kill or 
be killed. They had to crowd out and murder their 
foes, or else be crowded out and murdered them- 
selves. 

3 

Then there was another difficulty: the Hebrews, 
who wrare wanderers and shepherds by long training, 
suddenly had to settle down and become farmers. 
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They had to give up their life in open tents and 
take instead to huddled, ill-smelling stone village 
inclosed by thick high walls. They had to take up 
the life of the very people against whom they were 
fighting. 

Of course, there was grave danger that in taking 
up the life of the enemy, the Hebrews might also 
take up his gods and morals. And many of the 
Hebrews succmnbed to that danger. Yahveh be- 
longed to the desert, and therefore many of the 
Hebrews feared his power did not extend to this 
fertile land they had entered. They imaged they 
had to worship the gods of this new country, the 
Canaanite gods, the Baalim as they were called. 
Every hill and field and spring had its little Baal 
to be fed with human or animal sacrifices, and hon- 
ored at festivals which often were little more than 
drunken debauches. K this was not done it was 
imagined that the field would not yield a crop, or the 
^ring would dry up. The sun, moon, and stare 
had to be worshiped because they were believed to 
control the weather, and the household idols — ^which 
were a little like the totem-poles of the American 
Indians— had to be rejected because they were 
supposed to localize the ^irits of dead ancestors. 

The natives believed that every accident or mis- 
fortune was a sign that some little local god or other 
had been slighted; and the Hebrews were not long 
in accepting that belief. They made very poor 
farmers and their croj® often failed; but instead of 
laying the blame for the failure on their ignorance 
of husbandry, they laid it on their n^ect of the 
native idob. So in many sections we find the con- 
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querors, although still wor^ping Yahveh, “played 
safe” by sacrificing also to a dozen other gods. 

In districts where that practice of “playing safe” 
was most common, it was almost impossible to tell 
who were the conquerors and who the conquered. 
The mingling of gods was often followed by the 
mingling of families, and in certain regions the He- 
brews and their enemies became practically one 
people. Thus the half of the tribe of Manasseh 
that had been left on the east side of the Jordan was 
almost completely absorbed by the Arameans there, 
and the tribe of Reuben almost lost itself among the 
Moabites. Asher took to the sea and became very 
largely Phcenician. 

After all, there was no great difference in blood 
between the Hebrews and these other peoples. They 
were all Semites who at one time or another in the 
past had been nomads in the great Arabian Desert. 
They all belonged to the same cultural stock, and 
q)oke more or less the same language. 

4 

And yet, for reasons we cannot quite understand 
now, those Hebrews did not lose themselves en- 
tirely m their Canaanite surroimdings. Perhaps 
it was because they had not yet been in the land 
long enough to be completely assimilated; or per- 
haps there was something in the mental make-up 
of those invaders, memories of their hard past in 
Egypt and of their covenant with Yahveh at the 
Holy Mountain in the wilderness, that rendered 
them incapable of complete assimilation. 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains that they 
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persisted as a separate people. Divided as they were 
into many little tribes, each with its own chieftain — 
or judge, as he was called — and surrounded by 
overwhelming hosts of the enemy, they still preserved 
their identity. 

Their judges were not drawn from any one par- 
ticular class, for there were no class distinctions 
among the Hebrews at that time. Iliere were 
neither learned nor ignorant among them, for none 
at all could read or write. There were no rich or 
poor, for there was practically no private property. 
One man was as good as another, and flocks, herds, 
and lands belonged to all the members of the tribe 
together. 

Their social life was completely democratic. In 
time of danger, when the enemy pressed down on 
them, they usually picked the most daring fighter 
in the tribe to be their leader in battle. And when 
the battle was over, this leader often continued as 
head of the tribe for a time. But there was nothing 
permanent about the office— which was just as weU, 
considering the type of man who sometimes became 
leader. For instance, Jepthah who led the Gilead- 
ites in a suc(»s^ul sortie gainst the Ammonite 
was a wild half-breed outlaw before his election. 
Samson, of the tribe of Dan, was little more than 
a burly, untamed strong-man with enormous muscles 
but pygmy sense. And no doubt other of the judges 
during this period were men of like inferior quality. 

5 

The years passed. One generation died and an- 
other arose. But still no peace came to the Hebrews. 
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The people whom they had dispossessed, the Canaan- 
ites and Moabites and Ammonites, kept returning 
year after year, raiding, pillaging, and burning the 
little settlements. And only the lack of union 
amoi^ those marauders saved the disunited Hebrews 
from utter destruction. 

But then came the Philistines. 

The Philistines were not a Semitic people. They 
had not come up from the desert of Arabia, but down 
in ships from the islands of the Mediterranean. 
They had been among those pirate bands that had 
raided the coast of Egypt when the Hebrews es- 
caped from slavery, and now they were settled 
along the shore of southern Canaan. Gradually 
they had begun to creep inland, beating down the 
Canaanite farmers in their path, until their talons 
were fastened on the foothills right below the Hebrew 
settlements. 

It was inevitable of course that they and the He- 
brews should meet and clash. Both were trying to 
conquer the land from opposite directions at the same 
time. There had been skirmishes between them in 
the days of Samson, but the Hebrews had not then 
realized the danger of this new enemy. They had 
trusted to the tribes nearest the Philistines to fight 
them off unaided. 

When the Philistines massed their troops, there- 
fore, and made their first real attack, it brou^t 
the Hebrews very rudely to their senses. They went 
down to a crushing defeat, and then ran helter- 
skelter to get the Holy Ark of Yahveh which they 
had left behind them in one of their new cities. 
Thinking the Ark would lead them to certain vie- 
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tory, they went out to battle against the Philistines 
a second time — ^and again they were defeated. 
And more than that — the Holy Ark was actually 
taken from them by the enemy! It was carried off 
by the Philistines to their stronghold in Ashdod, 
and mockingly placed on exhibition in the temple 
of their own god, Dagon! 

Consternation spread through the ranks of the 
Hebrews. They realized at last that this new enemy 
was not to be classed with the scattered tribes of 
Semites whom they had fought in the past. These 
Philistines were all united and fought as one man. 
It was evident that to beat them off the Hebrews 
would have to resort to tactics they never before 
had tried. They would have to unite. The warriors 
of all the tribes would have to rally together and 
stand dioulder to shoulder under the leadership 
of one man. They would have to become a nation 
at last. ... 



CHAPTER IV 


CONTINUED OPPOSITION FORCES THE HEBREW 

TRIBES TO UNITE AT LAST UNDER A SINGLE 

KING 

The Philistines to the west were pressing on into 
the land, creeping over the Hebrew fields and for- 
tresses like the incoming tide over the rocks on a 
beach. And to add to the distress, an old foe, the 
Ammonite people, began to sweep in upon them 
from the desert to the east. The little Hebrew 
people seemed about to be drowned in the sea of 
its enemies. 

Just in time, however, there arose a leader quick 
and courageous enough to avert the doom. He was 
a farmer named Saul, a fearless, quick-tempered 
man who belonged to one of the northern tribes. 
When the news reached him that the Ammonites 
had captured a Hebrew stronghold on the east side 
of the Jordan, he gathered the warriors of all the 
tribes, and with a threat of cruel vei^eanee if they 
refused to follow, went forth to repel the invader. 

All night he marched eastward, and when dawn 
came and the astounded Ammonites saw the united 
Hebrew army pouring out of the dark to attack 
them, they broke and fled in panic. Taken thus 
completely unawares, the Ammonites could not 
but go down to utter defeat. 

Saxil was the hero of the hour. With one accord 
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the elders turned to him as their leader. And at a 
holy place called Gilgal, high up in the hills of cen- 
tral Canaan, amid sacrifices to Yahveh, Saul was 
solemnly anointed King of the Hebrews. 

2 

Then began a new chapter in the struggle with the 
Philistines, Saul gathered his forces and prepared 
for attack. At first he was repulsed, and half his 
followers deserted him in terror; but in a little while 
he regained the offensive. Full at the enemy he 
hurled his men, slashing right and left — and then 
it was the Philistines who turned and fled. Back 
they fled westward, over hill and down dale, imtil 
at last they reached their own lands by the sea. 

Thus was the Philistine menace overcome. 

But still there was no peace. The Ammonites 
and Moabites and Amalekites were still there on 
the borders of Canaan, ready like hungry wolves 
to poxmce down on any unprotected village. And 
the Philistines, for aU that they had been so 
thoroughly beaten, continued to raid and plunder 
along the frontier. 

Kiug Saul’s only palace was a tent; his scepter 
■was a sword; his courtiers were all hard-fighting 
soldiers. His whole reign was one unending war 
against bis enemies. 


3 

Unfortimately, Saul was not so good a statesman 
as he was a warrior, or he might have been rewarded 
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with greater success. He could not deal well with 
men. He had always had a violent temper, and as 
the years passed he began to suffer more and more 
from queer spells of moodiness. To make matters 
worse, he assumed high and haughty airs. The 
result was that in the end he broke with one of his 
most powerful supporters, an old prophet and priest 
named Samuel. 

In those days there were to be found in all the 
Hebrew tribes, bands of religious zealots who went 
up and down the country shouting and singing 
excitedly about the glories of their Yahveh. 
(Nowadays the "Holy Rollers” and evangelists 
in our country carry on in very much the same way.) 
Those zealots were called in Hebrew neviim, which 
came to be translated "prophets,” although in 
the beginning it may have meant no more than 
"shouters.” Most good Hebrew farmers probably 
thought those “shouters” a little crazy, but never- 
theless they stood in great awe of them. The 
neviim were supposed to possess all sorts of magic 
powers, and Samuel had great influence in the land 
because he was recognized as the chief of them. 
So it was a sorry day for Saul when he lost the old 
priest’s friendship. 

Nor was Samuel the only person whom the king an- 
tagonized. A certain gifted young muacian named 
David had once been brou^t to cheer the king out of 
one of his frightful ^ells of melancholy. The minstrel 
succeeded, and so well that Saul asked him to remain 
on in the camp. And later, when he discovered the 
lad was as brave a soldier as he was a talented musi- 
cian, Saul made him the royal Moaor-twarer. 
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But as the months passed, and this David’s prow- 
ess as a soldier came to be talked of among the 
people, Saul grew almost insanely jealous. Several 
times in his rage he even attempted to take the 
young naan’s life. 

So David had to flee from the court. 

He fled to his own home in the south, in the land 
of Judah, and there he gathered his clansmen, and 
set up in a cave as a robber chieftain. Saul and his 
army piusued him, and after a series of flints 
from one place to another, David was compelled 
to take refuge finally with the Philistines. Of course, 
the Philistines, still the bitter enemies of Saul, re- 
ceived the outlaw with open arms. They were de- 
termined to wreak their vengeance on the man who 
once had so utterly defeated them, and now they 
thought the chance was theirs. By now Saul’s 
insane temper had become very like a disease, and 
it had robbed him . of his bravest warriors. Many 
of his old chieftains had deserted him, and those 
fanatical Yahveh worshipers, the neviim, refused 
any longer to rally the people to his support. 

4 

All hope and courage seeped out of the king’s 
heart as he learned the Philistines were maldog 
ready for a new attack. Even though he was se- 
curely intrenched up on Mount Gilboa, Saul felt 
himself beaten before the enemy came in sight. 
And his troops, on seeing his despondency, also 
lost all heart. Fiercely the Philistines attacked, 
and the Hebrews crumbled under the blow. Desper- 
ately Saul tried to hold his lines — ^but in vain. The 
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Hebrews flinched under the hail of arrows from the 
Philistine archers. Their ranks wavered, broke; 
and pellmell they fled before the enemy. 

The rout was complete. The three sons of Saxil 
died fighting like lions, and the father, badly wounded, 
took his own life to escape capture. The next day 
the patrols of the Philistines, in their work of strip- 
ping the bodies of the slain, came across the de^ 
king. They cut off his head and fastened the corpse 
to the walls of the city of Bethdiean. And there it 
remained imtil certain Hebrews from the east side 
of the Jordan, remembering how years earlier Saul 
had delivered them from the Ammonite invades, 
went at the risk of their lives and rescued the mu- 
tilated corpse. They brought it back to their own 
village, and there reverently they buried it under 
the village tree. 

So ended the life of Saul, the first king of the 
Hebrews. He had been a brave soldier and a loyal 
follower of Yahveh — but unfortunately he had also 
been just a bit unbalanced. 



CHAPTER V 


THE SECOND KING, DAVID, LEADS THE TRIBES 

TO VICTORY, AND WINS FOR THEM AN EMPIRE 

As soon as the news was brought to the outlaw, 
David, that Saul was dead, he took his men and 
marched quickly up into Judah to make himself 
the new king. But only the southern tribes would 
take part in his coronation. The northern tribes 
had aU along felt themselves different from those 
in the south, and they now set up a king of their 
own, a son of Saul named Ishbaal.* 

The Philistines must have been highly satisfied 
with this arrangement, for they knew that so long 
as the Hebrews were divided, they were helpless 
prey. But David knew that too, and immediately 
he set himself the task of winning over the northern 
tribes to his standard. Full ei^t years passed before 
that task was accomplished, eight years of sp3dng 
and bribing, of flattery and bloodshed. But finally 
David attained his end. Ishbaal was assassinated 
by two of his captains, and young David — ^he was 
still only thirty years of age — was for the second 
tme crowned king. And not two now, but all 
twelve of the Hebrew tribes took part in the coro- 
nation. 

No sooner was David re-crowned, however, than 

*See how popular the Canaanite god, Baal, had become 
among the Hebrews. Even the king’s son was named after him! 
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th.e Philistines became troublesome again. They had 
had no fear of the young man so long as he was an 
outlawed freebooter, or the leader of a few roving 
clans; but now that he was king of aU Israel, they 
thought it well to snuff him out itnmediately. So 
down marched a great army on him, and he was 
forced to beat a retreat. But recklessly they pushed 
on after him, and then of a sudden they discovered 
themselves trapped. David had lured them into 
a most unfavorable strategic position, and then 
turned and attacked. Of a sudden he came 
crashing back at them, and in utter bewilderment 
they were forced to recoil. A second time his little 
army struck them a smashing blow, routing them 
completely. And then in terrible confusion the 
Philistines fled back to their own lands. 

2 

David was too wise to repeat their mistake and 
pursue his enemies. Instead he let them escape, 
and addressed himself to making his own throne 
completely safe. He realized that his first need 
was a capital, but no city already ia his possession 
could possibly fill the need. Favoring one city 
would certamly have aroused the jealousy of all 
the rest; establishing his throne within the land of 
one tribe would immediately have brought him into 
disfavor with all the others. There was anything 
but a feeling of complete union among the Hebrew 
clans, and the antagonism — especially between the 
north and south — seemed ready to break; out into 
open dissension on the least provocation. 

Early in the history of the United State a capital 
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had to be chosen, and it was found necessary, in 
order to avoid all jealousies, to build an entirely 
new city: Washington. That was a recurrence 
in a measure of David’s experience, except that the 
Hebrew king did not build a city— he and his people 
were altogether too poor for that — but captured 
one. 

In the midst of the kingdom lay a certain little 
fortress which from the very beginning of the in- 
vasion of Canaan had withstood all the attacks of 
the Hebrews. It was called Jerusalem, which may 
have meant “City of Peace,” or more probably 
“City of Shalim,” a Canaanite god. It was built 
high up on a spur, and for that reason was almost 
imconquerable by ordinary methods of attack. 

Only by climbing with his men up into the very 
heart of the city through the huge stone water- 
tunnel, was David able to get at its inhabitants 
and force them to surrender. And this city, Jerusa- 
lem, he made his capital. 


3 

With that matter attended to, David was now 
free to turn on the ring of foes surroundin g his 
people. First he attacked the Philistines, marching 
ri^t throu^ their lands and taking Gath, their chief 
city. The Holy Ark of Yahveh which had been in 
Philistine hands so many years, was at last retaken 
and brou^t in triumph to the capital, Jerusalem. 
And Yahveh was thus recognized officially and 
formally as the god of the Hebrew Kingdom. 

The Philistines quite thoroughly shown their 
place, David next turned on the Moabites and 
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trampled tiiem into harmlessness. (We are told 
he slaughtered two out of every three men in all 
the Moabite army!) Next the Ammonites were 
assailed, and after they were decisively beaten in 
battle, their soldiers were all condemned to captivity. 
Then the Arameans, and a little later the Edomites, 
and finally the Amalekites were all thoroughly 
subdued. Only the Phoenicians on the north were 
spared, for they had always been too busy as sea- 
faring traders on the Mediterranean ever to trouble 
the Hebrews. 


4 

David now felt in a position to devote himself 
to internal affairs. First he undertook the task of 
beautifying his capital, for his victorious wars had 
filled his storehouses to overflowing with all manner 
of precious booty. He had gold and silver and 
brass and precious wood aplenty; also he had many 
captives to slave in his labor-gangs as once his own 
forefathers had slaved in the labor-gangs of the 
Egyptians. All he lacked was a knowledge of what 
and how to build. He and his people had always 
been poor and struggling. Until very recently they 
had lived in tents, and had eaten and slept and 
worshiped Uke barbarians. 

But now David wanted to bring a measure of 
beauty and civilization into the life of his people. 
He wanted to erect a great palace and a great temple, 
and adorn them with all the tre^ures whereof he was 
master. He wanted to show the world of his time — 
and also his own followers — that he was no longer 
a robber-chieftain but a rich and mighty monarch. 
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It was to the Phoenicians, of course, that he had to 
turn for help. They were naen of the world, great 
travelers who were well acquainted with the monu- 
ments and palaces of distant emperors and princes. 
They c laim ed to know all about architecture and 
decoration, and were glad to sell their services to 
this newly-rich neighbor of theirs. 

5 

When David took hold of Jerusalem, it must have 
been much like any other Canaanite town. From 
end to end its length was probably that of ten of our 
icity blocks, and surrounding it was a tremendously 
high wall of stone. Between two massive towers 
projecting from this wall was a narrow entrance 
closed by a wooden portcullis. This entrance was 
paved with uneven cobbl^tones, and spread like 
a fan into a maze of crooked little lanes running 
aU through the town. The houses were flat-roofed, 
one-story huts of stone plastered with mud; and 
there was no furniture inside them. The people ate 
and slept on the ground, and the animals ate and 
slept there with them. Horrid smells filled every 
comer of the town, for of course there were no sewers 
and no street-cleaning department. Nasty in- 
sects buzzed around everywhere, for refuse rotted 
in front of every house. Savage, half-starved dogs 
prowled about, and here and there dirty little chil- 
dren, naked save for the good-luck charms himg 
around their necks, with bellies swollen from drink- 
ing foul water, and fac® covered with sores and 
scars, played amid the filth or ran errands. 

Such was the Jerusalem that became the capital 
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of David’s empire. There he established his hareir 
of twenty or thirty wives — and right proud he must 
have been of it, for in those days the might of a 
monarch was largely judged by the size of his harem— 
and there he served as high priest and chief justice 
and king. There, too, his appetite grew and he 
began to usurp more and more privileges and per- 
quisites. He began to forget that he was king only 
because his people had elected him to that office. 
He began to make himself almost a tyrant, like the 
kings of all the other peoples of the Orient. Once 
he even stole away the wife of one of his soldiers, 
and afterwards had the man killed to get him out o^ 
his sight. His new-found glory went to his head,' 
and he grew lax in performing his duties as ruler. 

6 

The people in their turn grew restive and rebellious. 
Absalom, one of David’s own sons, started a civil 
war that almost swept the old man from his throne. 
The whole country seethed with plots and con- 
spiracies and rumors of revolution. Within the 
capital there was constant whispering and spying, 
for as the king aged, each of his many sons began 
scheming to make himself the successor. The 
unity among the tribes which David had managed 
with such great effort to bring about, began rapidly 
to break down again. And on all the borders the 
defeated and subject foes watched with vengeful 
eyes for their chance to regain their freedom. 

And just then, when the new and hastily built em- 
pire seemed about to topple down and be destroyed 
forever, David, its builder died. 
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A romantic figure is this second king of Israel, a 
man who could think quickly, fi^t courageously, 
and love intensely. If he did not achieve more vuth 
his tremendous talents, it was probably because to 
his dying day he still retained the mind of— a 
robber-chieftain. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE THIRD KING, SOLOMON, LOSES THE EMPIRE 

THROUGH HIS EXTRAVAGANCE, AND BRINGS 

RUIN TO HIS PEOPLE 

There had really been two different Davids on the 
throne of Israel; first the attractive young chieftain 
stru^ling to win peace and security for his people, 
and later the slack old king desirous of nothing so 
much as pleasure and power for himself. Had his 
successor chosen to follow the first David, much of 
the sad history I am about to relate might never have 
occurred. As it was, however, the successor chose 
rather to emulate the second David, and ill-fortune 
had to follow. 

The successor was David’s favorite son, Solomon, 
and to this day he is usually spoken of as a person 
of surpassing wisdom. Judged by his life and work, 
however, the real Solomon was rather a person of 
umestrained cruelty, thoughtlessness, and self-in- 
dulgence. There is no gainsaying that he was 
clever; he could coin smart proverbs and solve 
riddles. Nevertheless he was far from wise, for 
his rule in Israel brought little to his people save 
idolatry, corruption, misery, and debt. 

The whole trouble, of course, was that Solomon 
desired only to imitate the extravagant, loose-living 
Oriental monarchs arocmd him. His dream was to 
make his reign magnificent and splendid in that 
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loud, garish, and despotic fashion toward which his 
father had leaned in his latter days. But David 
had been held back frcan going to extremes by his 
fear of the neviim, or perhaps by an innate simplicity. 
Try all he might, the robber-chieftain’s imitation 
of a grand Oriental emperor could not be more than 
a rather sorry and feeble failure. It took a man 
bom to the purple to show how far such imitation 
could be carried. 


2 

One of the first things the yoimg king decided on 
having was a grand palace; and very soon tens of 
thousands of slaves were at work, felling trees far 
north in Lebanon, and quarrying limestone near 
Jerusalem. Phoenicians were called in to serve as 
architects, and to pay for their hire Solomon had to 
provide their king annually with tremendous quan- 
tities of grain and other food-stuffs. Throughout 
the land there was a great bustle and turmoil and 
confusion; in the fields, the forests, down in the 
queries, and up on the highroads, Ihere was great 
groaning because of the travail. Everywhere slaves 
were wri thing beneath the lash of Solomon’s task- 
masters, and freemen were muttering because of the 
demands of Solomon’s taxgatherers. But still the 
work went on. 

The subject peoples on the borders, seizing their 
long-awaited chance, openly rebelled. The Edomite 
broke away from the Hebrew empire and proclaimed 
thdr independence; so did the Moabites and the 
Arameans. And Solomon, who was anything but a 
warrior, let them go. He realized their revolt meant 
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a great loss in revenue to him, but rather thai 
attempt to recapture them, he preferred to crusl 
his own people more severely. First he forced al 
the Canaanites still living in Palestine into slavery 
later he compelled even the Hebrew freemen tc 
become his slaves for one month out of every three. 
And from every field that was harvested and every 
flock that was sheared, a rich portion was taxed 
away to fill the coffers of the ambitious king. 

3 

At last, after many years, the palace was com- 
pleted. It stood on a MU hard-by the old fortress 
of Jerusalem, and no doubt it appeared a thing of 
almost incredible magnificence to the simple Hebrews. 
Of course, compared with the tremendous palaces 
of the emperors of Egypt and Babylon and India, 
this one of Solomon’s was a rather tiny and tawdry 
affair. It had been designed by men who were not 
artists but merely mechanics trying vainly to imi- 
tate artists; and aU the realms of the monarch who 
built it, could have been tucked away in the narrow- 
est comer of a really fuU-sized empire. But to those 
children of a primitive desert-folk that had Uved 
in goatskin tents throughout its history, the palace 
on Mount Moriah must have seemed the most won- 
drous thing ever built by men. 

The palace consisted of several buildings: an 
armory, an assembly haU, a throne room or court 
of justice, and a harem lai^e enou^ to house the 
king’s many hundreds of wives. There was also a 
temple, a smaU building only one himdred feet 
long by about thirty feet wide, in which the Ark 
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of Yahveh was housed. It is hardly possible that 
this temple meant as much to Solomon as did the 
palace, for he spent only half as much time building 
it. Perhaps he looked on it more as a royal chapel 
than anything else. 

But as it happened, that temple, with the priests 
it attracted, proved in after years to be the salvation 
of Solomon’s dynasty; and during many centuries 
the memory of it did more to perpetuate Israel on 
earth than perhaps any other earthly thing. Un- 
doubtedly that little temple, smaller by far than 
any one of a hundred city synagogues in America 
to-day, smaller even than many village churchy 
scattered in every comer of our world— that little 
temple has proved infinitely the most significant 
building ever ere«ted by the hands of man. 

4 

Solomon lavished his people’s money on other 
things also: roads for his chariots and horses, store- 
depots, and fortresses. Once when he managed to 
win the daughter of the mighty pharoah of Egypt 
for one of his wives — she was a great “catdi” for 
Solomon! — he built her a special villa on the highest 
spot in the palace grounds. His expenses mounted 
at a mad rate, and his people were groimd down 
until not another penny could be got out of them. 
So the kii^ took to “trading,” which in those days 
really meant piracy, and sent a fleet of ships to far 
distant parts of his world in search of gold and rilver. 

Even then the income of the ig)endthrift king 
could not keep pace with his outlay, and he had to 
resort at last to borrowing. Hiram, the rich king 
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of the Phoemeian city of Tyre, after lending him 
millions and millions, finally grew frightened and 
suddenly demanded his money back. Solomon, 
of course, was completely out of cash, and all. he 
could do was to offer Hiram twenty of his cities. 
Hiram accepted, but when later he came to look 
at those cities, he found he had been cheated. They 
were not worth nearly the amount of money he had 
advanced to Solomon. But Hiram had in his day 
himself done a tidy bit of cheating, and he did not 
dare to make much of a fuss. 

5 

And so, by tyranny and oppression, by piracy 
and fraud, Solomon managed to cany out his am- 
bitious schemes. Perhaps he thought he was suc- 
ceeding admirably in winning the respect of the 
great nations roundabout. But a more ruinous 
success it would have been difficult to imagine. 
The many foreign princesses he took into his harem 
brought with them their strange gods and priests. 
Yahveh was no longer the sole god of Israel; even 
his own temple on Mount Moriah he had to share 
with the foreign idols. And the religious practices 
most in favor throughout the land were low and 
lewd and unclean. Poverty and distress stalked 
everywhere among the people, and only dread of 
the harshness of that petty tyrant on the throne 
kept thousands of embittered Hebrews from leaping 
to arms. The neviim went up and down the land 
seeking to stir the people to rebellion, but only 
once was there an uprising, and Solomon crushed 
that in an instant. 




Chxti A. The Adventures of the Jews. Part I 
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And thus in peace Solomon ruled and reveled, 
and in peace Solomon died. But it was peace more 
terrible by far than war. A thousand fierce hatreds 
were pent up in the people, a thousand hatreds 
ready at the first chance to break loose and blow 
to fragments all that so long had smothered them. 
It was peace, yes— but only the peace ever nearer 
the breaking-point of war. And such was the reign 
of the third Idng in Israel, the reign of that brilliant 
fool whose name was Solomon. 



CHAPTER VII 


CIVIL WAR BENDS THE NATION INTO TWO KING- 
DOMS, BOTH OF WHICH ABE SWALLOWED UP BY 

THE NEIGHBORING EMPIRES 

Revolution followed almost immediately. The 
northern tribes sent to ask the new king what policy 
he intended to pursue, and when the silly youth 
boasted that he would rule with even greater despot- 
ism than his father, the tribesmen murdered his 
overseer and declared their independence. They 
cut themselves loose from the south and took for 
their king the heroic man who had led that one 
attempt at revolution during Solomon’s reign. 

And from then on for many years there were two 
kin g s and two kingdoms in Palestine. There was 
Israel on the north, and Judah on the south; and 
rare indeed were the periods when they were not 
at each other’s throats. 

The division was not an even one, for the tmi- 
tory of Israel was three tim^ as laj^e as that of 
Judah. More than that, it contained many rich 
valleys and hi^roads, wMe the southern kingdom 
was rocky, dry, and cut off from everything save 
the raids of the desert savages. But the division, 
uneven as it may have been, was largely a natural 
one. The people of Israel inhabited a region so 
different from that of the people of Judah that their 
whole thought and life were different. The nor- 
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themers were farmers or traders, and contact with 
alien peoples and customs had influenced them enor- 
mously. The southerners, on the other hand, were 
shepherds, and in many respects were still very 
like their ancestors who had roamed about in the 
desert. Their worship of Yahveh had changed less 
and been less corrupted than the worship in the 
north; and their reject for those queer neviim was 
greater. 

2 

But different as were the two Mi^doms, their 
histories for over two hundred years were very 
simil ar. like all the other little nations of the 
East, they q)ent much of their time anoiating and 
assassinating their kings. Nadab, the second king 
of Israel, reigned one year and was murdered by 
his successor, Baasha; Baasha’s successor reigned 
one year and was murdered by Zimri; Zimri reigned 
seven days and was driven to suicide by Omri. . . . 
And so it went on. Queen Athaliah of Judah seized 
the throne and murdered her own grandchildren in 
order to make her throne firm. But she in turn was 
soon murdered — ^as was her successor, Joash, and 
his successor, Amaziah. . . . Periods of peace and 
prosperity did occur — ^but they were rare and never 
lasted long. When the two kingdoms were not 
fitting their common enemies, they were insanely 
fighting each other. 

And thus, quarrelmg, fighting, growing rich and 
corrupt, or poor and desolate, intriguing with one 
enemy to attack another and usually falling prey 
to both, the two little Hebrew kii^doms went down 
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to their doom. Even had they been united they 
might not have been able to withstand the enemies 
roundabout; but divided as they were, they had not 
even a trace of a chance. 


3 

Palestine was the victim of almost incessant in- 
vasion, because it was a frail bridge between two 
continents, Asia and Africa. It was a tiny land, 
and so far as natural resources went, hardly worth 
eonqueriE^ at all. But strat^caUy, it was of the 
very highest importance. Every great empire 
builder and every ambitious tradhig king, had to 
thimder across it on his way east or west. And 
every great empire builder, and every ambitious 
trading king, did thunder across it at one time or 
another. 

Living there in peace was as impossible as picnick- 
ing in peace in the middle of a crowded hi^way. 

4 

Egypt was the first to take advantage of the civil 
war in the little land, and soon after the diviaon 
both North and South had to agree to r^sognize 
the overlordship of the Egyptian empire. Then 
came the Aramean suzerainty. Next, Assyria, the 
ancient empire at the other end of the Fertile Cres- 
cent, b^an to grow restive after its sleep of a cen- 
tury. Slowly it b^an to stretch and feel its strength, 
reaching out again and again to make a half-hearted 
clutch at Palestine. And finally, after a hundred 
and fifty years of such clumsy attempts, she came 
hurtling down on the land in earnest. 




The Bridge Between the Empires 
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Israel was the first to go under. The hing ol 
Assyria, tired of the constant rebelliousness of the 
Hebrews, marched across its boundaries and laid 
siege to Samaria, the capital of the Northern King- 
dom. The Israelites refused to surrender for three 
long and ghastly years. The Assyrian king died and 
his son succeeded him. But still the siege was con- 
tinued. And at last, in the year 722 b. c., Samaria 
fell and the kingdom of which it was the capital 
was crushed never to rise again. All the wealthy 
and the learned, twenty-seven thousand of the best 
spirits in the ten northern tribes, were carried off 
into captivity. They were distributed throughout 
Ass 3 uia, and there gradually their identity was lost 
as they became inextricably mixed with the people 
aroimd them. 

To this day we still speak of them as the Lost 
Ten Tribes, as thou^ those thousands marched 
off as one man and then lost themselves in the heart 
of some far romantic land. Many an explorer com- 
ing across some strange people in Central America 
or Greenland or Tibet, has rushed forth to declare 
that the Lost Trai Tribes have been found ^ain. 

But no explorer ever really found them, and no 
explorer ever will. Those tribes did not wander 
off together to any distant land, but simply dwin- 
dled out of existence ri^t where they were set 
down by the Assyrians. Some few of them may 
indeed have gone off to the far ends of the earth 
on trading expeditions, and thus founded the little 
colonies we hear of in Abyssnia and China. And 
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many of them must have joined and become mingled 
with the other two tribes of Hebrews. But it is 
quite clear that most of the exiled Israelites simply 
merged with the races dwelling in Assyria and 
Medea, and there faded out of history’s picture. 

And so ended the Northern Kingdom. 

6 

The Southern Kingdom, Judah, was ^ared for 
a while. By diplomacy and intrigue, by submission 
and bribery, it managed to drag out some extra 
days of life. But hardly a generation after the fall 
of Israel, Judah’s territory had so shrunk that the 
Assyrians spoke of the kingdom as a mere “city.” 
Gone was all the glory of David, and in the dust 
was all the pomp of Solomon. Judah, like a dor- 
mouse in a cage of fighting lions, was trampled on 
no matter who else won or lost. Assyria went down 
to destruction, but immediately Egypt laid its paw 
on Palestine. When Egypt was overthrown, Baby- 
lon began clawing the little land. 

And then suddenly, in 597 b. c., Judah came to 
an end. Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, angered 
by an attempt at rebellion on the part of Judah, 
came and laid siege to Jerusalem. After he had 
emptied its treasury, and despoiled its Temple, he 
wrecked the city utterly. All the better citizens, 
the men of influence and the soldiers and the crafts- 
men, were taken captive to Babylon. Only the 
ne’er-do-wells and the shiftless were left to take 
over the affairs of the city, a sorry lot of uneducated 
and incompetent varlets. 

For a while there was quiet in the land of Judah, 
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but as the years passed and passion for freedom 
began to go to their heads, even this riffraff tried 
to rebel again. Down hastened Nebuchadnezzar 
in another great fury, and once more the dread bat- 
tering-rams were to be heard thundering gainst the 
northern wall of Jerusalem. A whole year and a 
half the rams poimded away before a breach could 
be made — they were mighty w'alls around Jerusalem 
in those days — ^and then in poured the raging enemy. 
The wretched king of Jud^ w^as forced to look on 
while his sons were slaughtered in cold blood; and 
then his own eyes were gouged out. Seventy of the 
leaders were executed, and almost the entire pop- 
ulation of Jerusalem was taken captive to Babylon. 

And so ended the Kingdom of Judah. 

7 

Almost five centuries had passed from the time the 
Hebrew invaders of Canaan took unto themselves a 
king,' five centuries of war and intrigue, of tyranny 
and corruption, of conquest and defeat. They were 
not at all unlike the centuries through which all 
the other little Oriental kingdoms had lived — except 
in one respect. The Philistines and Edomites, the 
Phoenicians and Moabites, had all of them esperi- 
, enced much the same run of life and met the same 
death. 

But when those other peoples died, they died for- 
ever; the Hebrews alone lived on after death. Those 
other nations, great and small, are no more than 
names to us now; but the sons of the ancient He- 
brews form to this day a mi^ty people on earth. 

There was a reason for this. 



6. — The End of the Divided Kingdom 
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During all those five centuries in the history of 
the Hebrews, a ^irit was q)routing and flourishing 
that was almost completely unknown to the peoples 
roundabout. That one thin g made those five cen- 
turies in Palestine among the most extraordinary 
in aU human history. Outwardly the Hebrews went 
the way of aU the other nations, but inwardly they 
went a way which even to this day we cannot quite 
understand or explain. 

And of that strange inward way I shall now have 
to tell at some length. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE HEBREWS CONTINUE TO LIVE BECAUSE OF 

THE SPIRIT THE PROPHETS HAD BREATHED 

INTO THEM 

The one element in those five centuries of Hebrew 
Mngship which really makes their history worth 
telling, is the presence of the neviim, the “prophets.” 

No one quite like the ancient Hebrew prophet 
had ever before appeared among men. He was a 
new type in human society, a strange creature whose 
coming marked a revolution in the history of aU 
civilization. 

In very early times the “prophet” was apt to be 
a somewhat half-crazed man, perhaps an epileptic, 
who because of his queer actions was believed by 
the people to be a wonder-worker. The primitive 
Hebrews used to go to him whenever they were in 
trouble, for they imagined they could learn from him 
the mind of the god they worshiped. He was fortune- 
teller, medicine-man, and priest all in one. He 
would be consulted when a tribe thou^t of going 
to battle, for he was supposed to be able to foretell 
who would win. When the boy Saul was sent to 
find his father’s asses, he went to the prophet-priest, 
Samuel, to learn where they had strayed. 

As we have already seen, in the time of Samuel 
whole bands or guilds of these neviim began to 
appear. They went up and down the land clad in 
rough goatslkbis, and danced madly while th^r 
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shouted out the might of their god, Yahveh. They 
loathed the Baalim of the Caaaanites, and their whole 
aim seems to have been to keep the Hebrews true to 
that covenant which their fathers had once made at 
the Holy Mountain in the Wilderness. The fact 
that the Hebrews did not become Canaanit^ and 
lose their identity very soon after they reentered the 
Fertile Crescent, was due largely to these roving 
agitators. Ihey were frenzied patriots who were 
constantly reminding the people that they bdonged 
to Yahveh, not to Baal. 


2 

As time went on, however, these neviim began 
to change altogether in their character and func- 
tion. When Solomon built the temple and a 
horde of fussy, bustling priests b^an to minis- 
ter there, the true prophets took very little part 
in the services. So long as Yahveh was wor- 
^ped in a tent in the field, or on a rou^ stone 
altar in the forest, the prophets were willing enough 
to perform the work of priests. But they were too 
wild and foot-loose a set of men to mess about for 
long within the four walls of what they mi^t have 
described as a stuffy little ornamented temple. 
They liked to meet their god in the open, where the 
wind was diarp and all heaven was the roof above 
their heads. They did not take to the new-fangled 
wa3^ which the Hebrews had learned from the city- 
dwelling people around them. They cried out 
constantly for a return to the stem, simple life of the 
desert nomad. Constantly, they ckmored for a 
revival of the “old-time reli^on.” 
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They were a courageous lot, those neviim. They 
were uot afraid even of the king. When David 
grew drunk with power and stole another man’s 
wife, the prophet Nathan went to the king and told 
him to his face he was an accursed criminal. 

It was a prophet, Ahijah, who stirred up the one 
attempt at revolution when Solomon was on the 
throne. 

And when Ahab, king of Israel, married an ambi- 
tious Phcenician princess named Jezebel, it was a 
prophet, Elijah, who alone kept her from ruining her 
husband’s race. Jezebel sought to make Israel 
another Phoenicia, a land where vile practices and 
child-burning formed part of the worship of Baal 
Melkarth, and where the king was an unrestrained 
de^ot. Again and again, Elijah, a wild man with 
uncut hair and only a sheep-pelt to cover his naked- 
ness, rushed out of the wilderness to decry her wicked- 
ness and that of the king. He was called the ‘ ‘ troubler 
in Israel” — ^butit was desperately necessary trouble 
that he made. His whole career was one impas- 
sioned protest against the corruption, the luxury, 
and the vice which were engulfing the land. He 
championed the cause of justice against tyranny, 
of the common man against the king; and the spark 
of discontent he put into the people flared up a 
generation later in a terrible and bloody revolution. 

4 

It was probably the neviim, too, who set down in 
writing the first history of the Hebrew people, and 
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thus laid the foundation of that monument of litera- 
ture which we call the Bible. Some time iu the 
ninth century B. c. a group of writers in Judah 
gathered together many of the old songs and tales 
current among the people, and tried to arrange them 
so that they would teU a connected stoiy. The aim 
of these writers was to prove that Yahveh, and Yah- 
veh alone, had protected the Hebrews from the 
b^inning, and that he would continue to protect 
them if they but kept his commandments. 

Fragments of that ancient history are to be found 
scattered through the first four books of the Bible, 
and scholars after much travail have succeeded in 
piecing them together. The resulting document re- 
veals most strikingly just what the ancient Hebrews 
thought of Yahveh: how he seemed to them a being 
who walked and talked with man, and who came 
dovTi to earth every now and again to see for him- 
self just what was going on here. After all, those 
ancient Hebrews were still a primitive people; 
even their prophets were primitive. And their 
ideas of a god could not but be primitive also. Yah- 
vdi to them was a god of war, a fiercely jealous 
and tyrannical Lord of Hosts. Yet for all that, 
this document of theirs rasters a real advance in 
human thinking. Yahveh is stiU a dread ^irit 
who greatly hungers for sacrifices and bumt-offer- 
icgs, but amazingly, he begins to show an interest in 
something else as wdl— in morality. He commands 
his worshipers not alone to bring him fatlings and 
first fruits, but also to be hoqritable to the stranger, 
to be faithful to one’s human master, to respect the 
marriage relation. 
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Of course, this most ancient Hebrew document 
contains many half-savage doctrines. Because it 
was broken up and scattered here and there through- 
out the Pentateuch, it serves to lower the tone of 
much of the Old Testament. But when one re- 
members how far more horrible were the doctrines of 
the other peoples of the world in the ninth century 
B. c., one realizes that this “Yahvisx” history is 
after all a most significant work. It marks a genuine 
effort to drag man out of the bog of savagery in 
which he had floundered for centuries. . . . 

It was only one of the first of such efforts in the 
life of the Hebrew people, and was quickly followed 
by a second. Another history was compiled a 
generation or two later, this time by the prophets of 
the north, of the Edngdom of Israel. And it differed 
in many striking ways from the earlier document 
drawn up in the south. Its description of Yahveh 
was less childlike, and its moral ideas were less 
crude. Its code of commandments was more elabo- 
rate and more humane.* Every seventh day was 
to be given to the servants and the beasts of burden 
as a holiday, and the crops every seventh year left 
for the poor to harvest. It even commanded that 
Mndness be shown to one’s enemy! 

Of course, it is hardly credible that the thinking 
of the masses in Israel and Judah was mirrored in 
this second history. Or even in the first. Both 

♦ The law code belonging to the first, the “Yahvist,” history 
is to be found in Exodus xxxiv. That of the second, the 
“Elohist,” (called so because in it the deity is known by the 
name of El, or Ehhim) is to be found in Exodus xx, 22, to 
xxiii, 19. 
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documents must have been esteemed wildly radical 
by the ordinary people of the day. And naturally 
so — ^for both documents were the work of those 
superb radicals, the neviim. 

5 

But not until the eighth century, with the coming 
of Amos, do we see the neviim at what is almost 
their highest. Now there is no longer any telling 
of tales in order to win over the people, nor any 
resort to tawdry miracles or fortune-telling in order 
to awe them. The prophet is now neither a magi- 
cian nor a medium, but simply a preacher who sees 
the evil that is abroad in the land, and dares to 
arise and denounce it openly in the name of god. 
His tremendous earnestness alone is relied on to 
win him a hearing. If he prophesies at all in his talk 
of the future, he refers usually to the inmediaie fu- 
ture. His keen insight into the life of his time tells 
him what must soon happen. If he ever ventures 
to speak of the distant future, he is evidently givii^ 
utterance to a hope, a glowing dream, rather than 
to a cold and reasoned conviction. 

Amos is one of the most dramatic figures in all 
this story of a most dramatic people. He was a simple 
sheep-herder and lumberjack from Judah who was 
driven by some quite unexplainable urge to go north 
into Israel and denounce it for its sins. His sennons 
form a little book in the Bible, and to this day tbqy 
are amoi^ the eternal wonders of literature. For 
simplicity, for power, for beauty of word they are 
altogether amazii^. How any humble laborer was 
ever able to conceive them, or ever made the r^lve 
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or mustered the courage to utter them, must ever 
remain to us a bewildering mystery. 

Israel just at that time was enjoying its last 
gay flare before the endless night of its destruction. 
The Arameans had been defeated, and the Assyrians 
were still only half awake. The land was flush 
with sudden prosperity, and evil was rampant 
everywhere. A few rich and powerful nobles 
and landowners were grinding the poor into the 
dust, thinking to atone for all their misdeeds by 
bringing fat offerings to the altars of Yahveh. At 
the high festivals these wealthy ones gathered in 
their temples amid great hilarity and di-unkenness 
to rejoice in their good fortune. It seemed to them 
that Yahveh was pleased with them at last, for 
not in centuries had there been so much i^oil in 
the land. They thought that they were living in 
''God’s country,” and that ill-fortune could not 
possibly touch them. 

And at one of those riotous festivals in the bediz- 
ened temple at Beth-El, while the rich Israelites 
were carousing and dancing around the altar, sud- 
denly a strange voice was heard rising above the 
din. It was the voice of an fll-clad, wild-eyed peas- 
ant who somebow had forced his way into the 
sanctuary and was now drowning out the festive 
songs with a piercing cry of lamentation. He was 
singing a funeral dirge! 

“Fallen is the virgin which is Israel, 

Nevermore shall she rise; 

Forsaken is she upon her land, 

There is none to raise her up.” 
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Thtis did the stranger cry mournfully in the midst 
of the merriment. And then in a voice terrible to 
hear he began to denounce the drunken throng. 
Death was almost on them! All Israel was about 
to be destroyed! None* would escape, for Yahveh, 
the God of Justice, v;ould mete out ruthless justice 
to the wayv’ard people. Even as he had wiped out 
other nations for their sins, so also would he wipe 
out Israel. He would not be lenient simply because 
he had once chosen the Hebrews for his own. 
Rather he would punish them the more. Sacrifices 
by the thousand could not stay the judgment, 
neither would festive offerings by the myriad bribe 
the judge. 

”1 hate, I despise your feasts; and I will take no 
delight in your sacred assemblies,” cried the ragged 
stranger in the name of Yahveh. “Even though 
you offer me your bumt-offerings and grain offerings, 
I wiU not accept them; neither will I regard the 
peace-offerings of your fat beasts. Take away from 
me the noise of your songs; for I will not hearken 
to the melody of your viols, bttt let justice roll 

DOWN AS THE WATERS, AND RIGHTEOUSNESS AS A 
MIGHTY stream!” 

So there was no escape, for in Israel there was 
corruption, not justice, and evil, not righteousness. 
The rich lolled on concha of ivory, smearing them- 
selves with precious perfumes and cosmetics, and 
drinking costly wines. They were lewd and low and 
rotten to the heart. They cheated and robbed and 
enslaved the poor. So “Prepare to meet thy God, 
0 Israel!” the prophet cried to them wdth awful 
voice. A fearsome enemy would sweep down on 
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the land, conquering and destroying, plundering 
and burning. "Die rich and the mighty of the nation 
would all be taken captive to a far place, and the 
women would there be put to shame and the children 
would be cut down, “Woe, for the end of my 
people, Israel, is at hand. I can no longer forgive.” 

Thus did Amos, that simple sheep-herder and 
lumberjack from Judah, dare to address the drunken 
lords and ladies in their temple at Beth-El. 

But they would not harken. 

And forty years later, Assyria came ravaging 
throi^ the land, and Israel was utterly destroyed! 
The words of Amos had come true. . . . 



CHAPTER IX 

THE IDEALS OF THE PROPHETS 

Amos was but one of that grand array of prophets 
whose life-work imparts the richest color to the 
history of the Hebrew people. Sixteen whom we 
know by name have their words preserved in our 
Bible, but there must have been scores of others 
whose utterances were written down and lost, or 
were never written down at all. Were there but 
^ace, I would write at length of all those whom we 
know, for even the least of them played a dramatic 
part in our stoiy. Altogether there were forty 
kings who sat on the thrones of Israel and Judah, 
yet hardly even the mightiest of them so deserve 
to be remembered as does the humblest of these 
heroic preachers. 

Every nation of old had its kings and priests — 
but perhaps only the Hebrews had such prophets. 

2 

Some twenty-five years after the coming of Amos, 
there suddenly appeared in Israel another prophet, 
one named Hosea. He was a gentle, cultured man, 
however, and the burthen of his preaching was far 
less bitter to the taste than that of Amos. He too 
could see the certainty of Israel’s doom if it per^ 
sisted in its evil course; but with it he could see the 
possibility of r^ntance and foi^veness. For to 
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this prophet Yahveh was not only a God of Justice, 
but also a God of Love! . . . 

And by the utterance of that thought, Hosea 
blazed the path for all high religious thinking from 
then on. Yahveh, who had been a cruel, capricious 
despot to the bedraggled wanderer in the wilderness, 
and a jealous little tribal deity to Elijah, and al- 
together a stem, ruthless, avenging Judge to Amos — 
this Yahveh became wondrously changed into a Lov- 
ing Father and a God of Mercy to Hosea! 

The span from the Yahveh of the nomad to the 
Yahvdi of Hosea is the whole distance between 
barbarism and civilization. . . . 

Very probably the people who heard Hosea, 
laughed at him. It is easy to picture him, as a mild 
little man who had a way of mumbling to himself. 
Ordinary people probably called him queer, and a 
bit ‘‘cracked.” They could not understand what 
he meant. Even eight hundred years later, when 
another Jewish prophet gave utterance to just such 
thoughts as did Hosea, the people still could not 
understand. And that other prophet they crucified. 

Even to-day, twenty-six himdred years later, 
there are still exceeding few who understand. 

3 

Hosea was the last to preach in Israel, for in a 
little while that kingdom was destroyed. The next 
prophet, Isaiah, belonged to Judah — or perhaps it 
might be truer to say that Judah belonged to him. 
For he it was who saved his land from being engulfed 
soon after the disappearance of Israel. It was his 
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statesmanship, his hawk-like watch over Judah’s 
movements as it scurried about between the feet 
of the lions, that made all the rest of this story pos- 
sible. For had Judah gone down with Israel, then not 
ten but all twelve tribes would have perished. And 
our story would have ended vith this paragraph. 

Isaiah’s sermons constitute most of the first 
thirty-nine chapters of the book that goes by his 
name; and for splendor of language they are perhaps 
unsurpassed in all the rest of the Bible. But to-day 
they somdiow have less meaning for us than, for 
instance, the sermons of Hosea. 

The trouble is that Isaiah’s great interest in the 
political life of his little native country, his tremen- 
dous excitement about its material future, rather 
shortened his vision. He was perhaps too narrowly 
a patriot. Yahveh to him was still the god who 
ruled solely for the benefit of the Hebrews. 

4 

And Isaiah was an aristocrat. His greatest in- 
fluence lay with kings and princes. He preached 
brilliantly, learnedly— but it is hardly possible 
that the plain people ever understood much of what 
he said. Not he, but another prophet, Micah, made 
the simple folk understand. Micah was one of them 
himself, for he came from a tiny village on the 
border of Judah. In that, and in the bitterness 
of his preaching, he was very like Amos, the dieQ>- 
herder. He was the voice of the outraged masses, 
the flaming protestant against the wickedness of 
the rich and the hypocri^ of the priestly. 
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There was little originality in what Micah said, 
but there was genius in the way he said it. His 
ideas he got from all tibe prophets before him, and es- 
pecially from Isaiah whom he may have known well; 
but he clothed those ideas with a simplicity and a 
charm that were altogether his own. For instance, 
see with what perfection he sums up the teachings 
of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, in the one verse: 

“ It hath been shown thee, 0 man, what is good. 

And what Yahveh doth demand of thee: 

Only to do justice and to love mercy 
And to walk humbly with thy God.” 

Micah put things so that they could not but be 
understood and remembered. To this day men 
read with awe and wonder the words of that lowly 
champion of the oppressed in ancient Judah. 

And with his searing eloquence Micah touched 
off a mighty train of reform. The temple in Jeru- 
salem, which had long been given over to the filth 
of idolatry, was cleansed and rededicated to the 
service of Yahveh alone. A great Passover feast 
was held in the capital, and after it the people in 
great enthusiasm went away and tore down all the 
brazen images and stone pillars and other heathen 
symbols which had been worahiped on the hills 
and in the forests. All the idolatry that the Canaan- 
ite farmers and the Egyptian and Phoenician prin- 
cesses had taught the Hebrews, was of a sudden 
swept out of the land. At last the “old-time re- 
ligion” was supreme once more. 

And in large part all this was the work of Micah, 

peasant evangelist. 
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But the results of the sudden reform were soon 
undone again. Fifteen years passed, and then all 
the old idolatry came back. Indeed, things then 
became worse than ever. The religion of the Asc- 
ians invaded Judah, and with it came all manner of 
lewd and coarse practices. Vile things w'ere done 
to please the Phoenician god, Thammuz, and babies 
were sacrificed to the bloody god, Moloch. And all 
the reformers and the prophets of Yahveh were 
slaughtered or driven to cover. 

From being almost too good the people suddenly 
relapsed into being unspeakably bad. 

Perhaps that is the only way in which progress 
can be achieved: by leaps and falls. Perhaps man 
is a little like an infant in its struggle to climb a 
flight of steps. With deaerate effort it manages 
to crawl up three steps; and then helplessly it slid^ 
back two. It tries again, climbing three more, and 
again falls down two. • And so it goes on, straining 
and clambering, lunging forward and slipping 
back — ^but forever going on. 

6 

For almost half a century this g)irit of heathenism 
was rampant in Judah, and then another wave of 
reform swept the country. Of course, this second 
reform did not come of itself, and without prepara- 
tion. Indeed, during all the years of reaction the 
prophets were secretly girding their loins for the fre^ 
a^ult on idolatry. Hidden high in the hills or far 
in the forests, they were intensely active. If they 
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could not preach, at least they could write. They 
gathered and edited the sermons of Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah, preserving them on long parch- 
ment scrolls. They even dared to begin a whole 
new code of laws for Judah. It was a code based in 
part on their prophetic ideals, and they dreamed of 
putting it into effect so soon as they were once again 
in power. The earlier collections of laws had all 
been fragmentary, and had therefore been of little 
value. Now for the first time was there drawn up a 
code comprehensive enough to guide every act in 
the daily life of the Hebrews. 

So did the prophets labor in secret, patiently pre- 
paring for the coining of the day of their deliverance. 



CHAPTER X 


MORE ABOUT THE IDEALS OF THE PROPHETS, 
AND THE STORY OF HOW THE PRIESTS TRIED 
TO MAKE THEM PRACTICABLE 

At last the ^eat day of the prophets dawned. 
A new king, Josiah, sat on the throne, a young man 
who from childhood had probably been imder tie 
influence of secret friends of the reformers. The 
prophets cautiously emerged from their hiding 
places and began to preach once more in the open. 
Zephaniah, a cousin of the king, and Jeremiah, 
a young man of an aristocratic family, were especially 
prominent as agitators for a new wave of reform. 
And strange to tell, the priests in Jerusalem were 
also active in the movement. 

A terrifying chapter in Oriental history had just 
been written, and it served to hasten the coming of 
the reform. Of a sudden out of the dark forests of 
Europe, hordes of ravenous Sc3d;hians had pom*ed 
forth. Across the Caucasus Moxmtains, through 
Asia Minor, down along the borders of Palestine 
the savages had plimged, pillaging right and left, 
and leaving a wide trail of blood and ash^ behind 
them. They very nearly got Jerusalem in their 
claws, and even though the city escaped, the in- 
habitants were left weak with terror. It had been 
a fri^tfuUy narrow escape for them. 

That gave the prophets their great chance. Up 
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and down the land they went, calling on the people 
to heed that dread warning. The awful Day of 
Yahveh’s Judgment was at hand — “the day of 
wrath, of terror and distress, of wasting and deso- 
lation, of darkness and ^oom.” And there was but 
one means of escape, declared the prophets: re- 
pentance! “Return, 0 backsliding children!” they 
cried to the trembling people. ‘ ‘ Return unto Yahveh 
or be destroyed!” 


2 

And the people did return. Led by the terrified 
young king, they forswore utterly their past wicked- 
ness. A mysterious code of laws was discovered in 
the temple at Jerusalem, a scroll supposed to have 
been written by Moses himself. In it was set down 
in harrowing detail the curses that would fall upon 
Judah if Yahveh’s law was not scrupulously obeyed. 
And when Josiah, the young king, heard those curses, 
he rent his clothes in fear. Hastily he summoned 
all the free men of Judah to the temple in Jerusalem, 
and there he arose and read to them the whole book. 
And there and then the people vowed to make that 
new-fotmd book the law of the land. 

That book is still existent to-day, though in a 
greatly enlarged and altered form. Scholars say 
it is part of what we now call Deuteronomy, the 
fifth book in the Bible. Almost certainly it was 
none other than that self-same code of laws which 
the prophets had been secretly preparing all through 
the preceding half-century of heathenism. Parts of 
it — especially the repeated commands to worship 
Yahveh and Yahveh alone, and the laws favoring 
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the unfortunate and the downtrodden— are un- 
mistakably in the spirit of the zealous ne\’iim. 

But in that book there is also a spirit that is far 
more priestly than prophetic. A great to-do is made 
over the edict that in no sanctuaiy save the temple 
built by Solomon may Yahveh be worshiped. That 
meant that all the httle %illage shrines of Yahveh 
must be destroyed. As one result, all their priests 
had to go to Jerusalem to find work as helpers in 
the Temple there. (For the first time now we must 
write the word with a capital T.) 

Undoubtedly that was in one respect a wise ruling, 
for those village shrines had always been the start- 
ing points of corruption in the religious practices 
of the land. The village priests were an ignorant 
and superstitious lot, and seldom did they prevent 
their altars from becoming the centers of the crudest 
idolatry. With all religious observance centralized 
in the Temple at Jerusalem, the likelihood was 
greater that it could be guarded and kept uncor- 
rupted. 

3 

But there was another side to this reform and one 
not so promising. The confinement of religious 
observance to one particular spot was destined to 
cause great distress and concern in the years to 
come. Perhaps the prophets foresaw this, but 
allowed the law to go into the code in order to win 
the support of the powerful Jerusalem priests. The 
whole code, indeed, appears a compromise between 
the high dreams of the prophets and the earthly de- 
ares of the priests. And as is usually the case with 
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compromises, the earthly desires gained most by the 
deal This code of laws made the religion of Yahveh 
a fixed and very rigid thing, a business of bringing 
proper sacrifices m a proper fashion at proper times, 
and of handing them over to very proper — but 
often low and greedy— priests. It took God, who 
is a wondrous yearning in the heart of all man- 
kind, a hunger as wide as the world and a joy as high 
as the heavens, and tried to box Him up in a tiny 
little house of stone and mortar. It took that mighty 
spirit called Religion and tried to lock it in a stuffy 
feeble thing called the Church. 

4 

It was in the year 621 b. c. that the code of laws 
was “discovered” by one of the priests and ^own 
to the king. No doubt the prophets greatly re- 
joiced over the acceptance of the code by all in 
the land, and thought perhaps their work of saving 
the soul of Judah was at last accomplished. But 
that code did not save the soul of the nation. Per- 
haps it helped save the body for a while — but only 
the hope preached by the greater prophets saved its 
soul, A code of laws is feared and obeyed; but a 
hope is loved and clung to. The Temple and its 
sacrifices were soon no more; but the hope voiced 
by tlie prophets that some day the oppressed and 
the lowly would find utter rest and peace — ^that hope 
lived on forever. 

At least one of the prophets of the period, Jere- 
miah, shows that he felt this to be the case, for in 
his sermons there flames a spirit utterly opposed to 
the priestliness of the law book Indeed, the whole 
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burtlien of his preaching was that Yahveh would 
Himself destroy the Temple, even though it had been 
built to His glory. For Jeremiah’s insight told him 
that Yahveh did not demand this elaborate and messy 
business of sacrifice; He demanded only faith in the 
inward heart. 

Jeremiah had the courage to utter tihat thought 
ri^t inside the Temple at a time when the ideas 
set down in the new-found code were accepted by 
all the people. There were violent scenes in the 
Temple Courts, and a great clamor arose for the 
death of the daring prophet. Only with great 
difficulty did he manage to escape. 

But soon he returned again, once more to utter 
what he felt was the word of the Lord. He was 
put into stocks, beaten, flung into prison, lowered 
into a miry pit and left to die — ^but still would he 
not halt in his high work of godly mischief. 

There is something tremendously attractive about 
this man Jeremiah who forever ^oke what was in 
his mind, no matter whom he offended. A scroll 
of his sermons was tom to pieces and burnt by King 
Jehoiakim; and the prophet himself was hounded 
from place to place. Nevertheless he did not falter. 
He lived through the most trying years in the histoiy 
of Judah, years which saw it thrice invaded and 
despoiled by Babylonian armies. And all throu^ 
that period he stood out for his own ideals against 
every one of tiie hysterical follies committed by 
the mob. When all the people were nmdly clamor- 
ing for war, he stood out alone for peace. There was 
in him nothing of that narrow patriotism that carried 
away many of the other prophets of his time. His 
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God was no possession of one little tribe, and did 
not dwell in one little shrine. He was Master of 
all the nations, Chieftain of all the tribes; and the 
roof of His temple was the sky that covered all 
the earth. 

And when Jeremiah voiced these ideas, another 
revolution occurred in human thinking. Yahveh 
who once had been merely the equal of many other 
gods, and then merely one stronger than those other 
gods, became with Jeremiah the One and Only 
Master of aU the Universe. He was no longer Yah- 
veh at all — ! 

He was God. 


5 

But little joy ever came to him who wrought the 
revolution. When Jerusalem was destroyed by the 
Babylonian host, in 586 b. c. Jeremiah was left 
behind to keep peace among the rabble that had 
not been deported. But the mad desire to break 
away from the Babylonian Empire could not be 
allayed. A band of fanatics assassinated the noble 
Gedaliah who had been made ruler of the land, 
and then in terror lest the Babylonians march 
down again and avei^e the murder, those fanatics 
arose and fled into Egypt. And when they fled they 
dragged Jeremiah with them. 

But even in far-off Egypt the prophet would not 
be silent. Bitter quarreling arose among the refugees, 
and Jeremiah began once more to ^eak his mind. 
But this time he did not escape, for according to 
an old tradition an infuriated mob closed in on him 
and stoned him to death. 




7.— Off to Exile t 
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That was the end of Jeremiah, a true Man of God. 
In his own day he was despised and loathed as the 
betrayer of his people; but we who now look back on 
his deeds and re-read his words know him to have 
been their only savior. 



CHAPTER XI 


HOW YAHVISM DIED AND JUDAISM IFAS BORN 
IN THE BABYLONIAN EXILE 

Most of the ten tribes of Israel deported by the 
Assyrians, probably merged in the course of time 
with the strange races in the lands of ther exile; 
and their existence as a people ended forever. 

One hundred and fifty years later, the two little 
tribes of Judah were deported by the Babylonians, 
but they, far from merging, became even more dis- 
tinctively a separate people — and lived. And that 
seems to have been altogether due to the prophets 
of Judah who had preached and been persecuted 
for their preaching. In those one hundred and fifty 
years preceding the exile, they had managed to 
breathe into the tiny people of Judah a spirit which, 
imlike high walls and mighty fortresses, could never 
be bximt down or destroyed. 

It is important to realise just how tiny a people 
this was, for then the miracle of its survival be- 
comes even more impressive. After the catastrophe 
that occurred in 586, the tribes of Judah were tom 
apart into theree main fragments. First, there was 
a dispirited remnant left behind in Palestine — poor, 
benighted peasants who ■were harried constantly by 
wild tribes from the desert. Then there were the 
fugitives who had congr^ted in scattered settle- 
ments in Egypt. Finally there was the community 
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of exiles in Babylon. But all three groups together 
probably would not have sufiSced to people an ordi- 
nary fair-sized American city like Paterson, New 
Jersey, or Des Moines, Iowa. Their total number 
could not have been much more than a hundred 
and twenty-five or a hundred and fifty thousand — 
about half as many Jews as there are to-day in 
Chicago alone. 

And yet that little nation, dispersed over all the 
Orient, tossed about in the welter of empires like 
a cork in a furious whirlpool, managed to live on 
and come out triumphant! 

2 

The story of that survival is largely the story of 
the handful that was draped off to Babylon. And 
not even of all that handful, for many of them de- 
serted and took to the gods of the conquerors. Baby- 
lon was a mighty city whose outer wall was fifty 
miles in length, and so thick that four chariots 
could drive on it abreast. In it were mighty temples 
adorned with jewels and precious metals, and vast 
palaces brilliant with colored bricks and tiles. Hi^ 
almost to the heavens reached the towers and gar- 
den terraces; broad to the very horizon stretched 
its parks and meadow lands. 

To the bedra^led Judeans, destitute wanderers 
from a backward little hill-country, the sight of all 
the magnificence of Babylonia must have been 
overwhelming. What was Judah compared with 
this? And who was the- defeated Yahveh compared 
with the gods of mich a land? How could one still 
bdieve Jerusalem the Holy City, or still worship 
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Yahveh as the mightiest of the gods? No, Babylon 
— that was the true Zion! And Bel, the sun god — 
he was the real Lord of Hosts! 

So must many of the exiles have decided in their 
despair. And as swiftly as that decision q)read, 
so swiftly did their old Yahveh die, and their old 
religion perish. 

But in that same hour a new Yahveh — the One 
and Only Master of the Uni veree whom Jeremiah had 
championed— He came into His own. Yahvism, the 
old religion of the wild desert nomads who once 
had taken Canaan and then had been driven out 
again — ^that was no more. But now Judaiam, a new 
religion, was bom. 

For not all the exiles were swept off their feet 
by the grandeur of Babylon and its gods. The 
majority went the way of all majorities, but an 
heroic minority stood its ground and refused to be 
stampeded. That minority turned now not to the 
living priests of Babylonia, but to the dead prophets 
of Judah. 

And out of the teaching of those dead prophets 
the minority fa^oned the newer and nobler faith. 

3 

There was pro^rity and comfort for most of 
the exiles in their new home. They were untroubled 
by their conquerors, and allowed to manage their 
private affairs as they pleased. Opportunities 
aplenty were given to those who d^ired wealth and 
station, for King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylonia — 
who not undeservedly was called the Great — put 
no obstacle in their way. All he had wanted to do 
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was to destroy the Kingdom of Judah, for its exist- 
ence had made his hold on Palestine a highly un- 
certain one. And he needed Palestine desperately, 
for it was the bridge between his empire and the rest 
of the world. Now, however, that he held it se- 
curely, he wished the defeated and exiled men of 
Judah all the good in the world. And rapidly many 
of them began to get it. . . . 

But always there were the few who could not be 
at ease in the strange land. Bread for their bellies 
meant nothing to them; they wanted food for their 
souls. So they; sat by the waters of Babylon and 
wept. (They were indeed a strange people!) They 
hated the new land for it was not their own. 
It was “unclean” to them. And longingly they 
thought only of the little blue hills whence they had 
been taken. In their minds those hills became 
ineffably lovely, and the men who once trod them 
seemed immeasurably great. Like beggars around 
a fire, the exiles warmed their hearts with tales of 
past glories, with glowing stories which they elab- 
orated about Moses, and David, and Solomon. 

And for fear those stories— which to them seemed 
utterly true — ^might be forgotten in this foreign 
land, these homeless souls wrote them down on 
parchment scrolls. The two primitive histories 
written three hundred years earlier, the “Yahvist” 
and “Elohist” codes, were out of ^te. A crop of 
new legends had qnrung up, and new interpretations 
of the old legends, and these were all set down in 
writing during the exile in Babylonia. All the 
stories in existence about their ancestors were writ- 
ten on scrolls by Hebrew scribes. They patched 
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together the ancient traditions that had come down 
to them on old worn scraps of parchment or by 
svord of mouth. And of them they made a new 
history. 

That new history simply had to be written not 
only for its own sake but also to keep Hie weak 
among the exiles from drifting utterly away. Some 
reason had to be given why Yahveh’s people had 
been crushed; and the only good reason was the old 
prophetic one that the people had been crushed 
because of their sins, Yahveh had not been de- 
feated when Israel and Judah were destroyed. Of 
course not! On the contrary, it was Yahvdbi Him- 
self who had brought about the detraction of His 
people to punish them for their idolatrous ways! 
Yahveh could not have been vanquished by other • 
gods, for there were no other gods to vanquMi Him. 
He alone was Lord of Heaven and all the Earth! 
He alone was God! 

And it was to etablish this belirf that the unhappy 
souls in exile wrote the new history. 

4 

But the history was not the only work of the 
“scribes” among the exiles. They not only gath- 
ered together all the memori^ of their past; they 
also b^an to prepare for the future. Never for a 
moment would they admit they had reached the 
«ad of their story. No, thedr story was but b^in- 
ning , they believed; for in a little while God would 
of course take pity on them once more and restore 
them to thOT own hmd. And then unheard-of 
grades would be tims, they told themselv^. No 
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more would there be 'wicked kings to bring idolatrous 
princesses into the land, for God’s “Anointed One” 
would Himself then be King. The Temple would 
be rebuilt and unnumbered priests would minister 
at its altars. In that day, Joy and peace would 
reign throughout the land, and all would be well 
with God’s children on earth forever! 

It is curious to see how the dreams of the prophets 
and the hard sense of the priests are commingled 
in the air castles those exil^ built. Perhaps it was 
because one of, the leaders among the exiles was a 
prophet who happened to be the son of a priest. 
His name was Ezekiel, and like every other ancient 
prophet, exalted moments came to him when he 
seemed face to face with God. He had strange 
visions and afterward in frenzied words he told the 
people what he had seen. Like every other ancient 
prophet, he was what we call a mystic. 

But with all his visions and almost insane enthu- 
siasm, he was also a shrewd thinker. He knew the 
importance of organization, and many of the laws 
that were already being prepared for the future, 
were directly inq)ired by him. And those laws were 
altogether Hie laws of a priest. 

It is not ea^ for us to feel any fondness for 
priests or priestly ways. Much easier is it to favor 
the prophets, who were in those days as leaven in 
the bread of life. But the fact is clear that leaven 
without grist would have made sorry bread indeed — 
and grist then was the gift of the priest. He was the 
organizer and the preserver; he was the man who 
saw to things and ran them. That is why Ezekiel 
must be counted one of the most important figures 
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in tMs whole long story. His influence on the future 
of his people proved tremendous. 

For the children of those exiles did not outlive 
Ezekiers priestly ideas for at least four hundred 
years. Indeed, many have not outlived them to 
this day. 

5 

But long before those ideas could be put into 
effect, Ezekiel died and was buried. Then for a 
generation no prophet arose to take the vacant 
place in the little community. Many of the exiles 
grew rich and powerful at the court of Babylon, 
and forgot altogether the humble land whence they 
had come. And the r^t plodded along in aching 
homesickness. They could not sacrifice to God, 
for sacrifice in Babylon would have been a violation 
of the Deuteronomic Code of Laws revealed to them 
fifty years before. Jerusalem was still considered 
the orJy proper place for sacrifice. 

The best they could do was to devote one day of 
the week, the Sabbath, to undivided thou^t of Iheir 
God. Perhaps they prayed and fasted on that day 
in little synagogues (the word really means “meet- 
ing-houses”)? standing always with their faces turned 
yearningly toward Jerusalem. And piteously they 
b^ed there for the corniug of the day of their re- 
demption. 

6 

And at last that day seemed about to dawn. A 
new empire was arising in the East, the empire of 
Qyrus, a mi^ty Persian conqueror. Babylonia 
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seemed certain to fall, for King Nebuchadnezzar 
was long dead and a weakling sat on the throne. 
Feverish whispering went on in the little settlement 
of the exiles, and then loud and heroic agitation. 
A great prophet arose, a man whose name we do 
not even know, but whose wondrous orations form 
the latter part of the Book of Isaiah. (That is why 
modem scholars usually ^eak of him as Deutero- 
Isaiah, which means the Second Isaiah.) In the 
mind of this Great Unknown, it seemed evident 
that Cyrus was the “Anointed of God,” a con- 
queror divinely chosen to crush Babylonia and set 
the Judeans free. 

So this herald went about in the market places 
and bazaars of the homesick exiles and cried, “Be 
comforted, ye people, be comforted!” The great 
day of deliverance was at hand, he assured them. 
Judah was about to be restored once more. But 
not as a pampered nation, sipping sweet favors from 
the fountain of God’s grace. The Chosen People of 
God had a harder life than that in store for them. 
They were to be a light unto the heathen, suffering 
servants whose duty it was to bring the knowledge of 
God to all the nations of the earth! . . . 

Perhaps our psychologists would call that idea 
a “compensation for an inferiority complex.” The 
people among whom the Hebrews lived, talked con- 
stantly of their world conquests; and though the 
Hebrews themselves were o:dy a handful of humil- 
iated outcasts, they too wanted to talk in that way. 
They too wanted to feel the pride and self-reject 
felt by conquerors. But they knew only too well 
how feeble was their military strength, so they had 
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to think up some new way of conquering. And that 
new way was of course the way of the spirit. The 
other nations might have chariots and battering 
rams, but they, the Hebrews — so they now told 
thanselves — ^alone bad Right. 

Just what Right was, they hardly stopped to de- 
fine — except perhaps that it meant the favor of the 
God who commanded fair play to equals and mercy 
to the weak. But whatever it was, they believed, 
that by the grace of the God of Heaven and Earth, 
they had it — and with it they believed they would 
conquer. With it Babylonia would be humbled 
and they themselves would be released. And with 
it some day they would be triumphant in all the 
earth: their spirit, their ideals, thdr God, would 
reign supreme. Jerusalem would become the center 
of the world, and the Temple would become a house 
of prayer for all the nations. 'They, the Jews, who 
were now scattered and broken, who were being 
spat upon and lauded at, they in the end would be 
the mightiest conquerors of all ! 

And in 538 b. c. Cyrus of Persia captured Babylon 
and set the exiles free. They were free now to con- 
quer the world — with Right. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE TRIALS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS AFTER THE 
RETURN FROM BABYLONIA 

The glorious conquest began naost ingloriously. 
Of all the exiles in Babylon only a very few took 
advant£^e of Cyrus’s decree. The rest found it too 
hard to tear themselves away from the shops and 
homes they had established in the “unclean” land, 
and remained behind. Perhaps some of them even 
resented the decree, considering it a reflection on 
their Babylonian citizenship. They refused to think 
of themselves any more as Judeans; their boast was 
that they were “one hundred per cent” Babylonians. 
Even most of those who stiU longed for the home- 
land, those who admitted freely that they felt them- 
selves gjiritual strangers in Babylonia — even they did 
not stir. Instead they gave money — ^and of course 
much free moral encouragement — to the few daring 
souls who did make ready to go back. 

They were daring souls indeed. To get back to 
the old homeland they had to journey three months 
across the desert. And when they got back, only 
shambles greeted their gaze. Disappointments and 
hardships followed on each other’s heels from the 
very start. Jerusalem was a heap of ruins, and the 
fields roimdabout were choked with wild growths 
and weeds. Houses had to be put up and cisterns 
dug; the fields had to be cleared and tilled. 
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There was no time to dream great dreams or build 
glittering castles in the air. A rough stone altar was 
set up on Mount Moriah — and that was all. They 
who had fondly hoped to build a house of prayer for 
all the peoples on earth, were too busy trying to keep 
alive to make a house of prayer even for themselves. 

Seventeen years they struggled along in that 
fashion, and then almost all the zeal and idealism 
they had brought with them from Babylonia seeped 
out of their wearied souls. They were discouraged 
and miserable. Perhaps they cursed the day they 
had ever left the prosperous lands of their exile. 

2 

And then once more the prophets reappeared. One 
was an aged man named Haggai, who had played 
in the streets of the old Jerusalem in his childhood. 
He preachM in simple homely words, and with a 
fervor that recalls the preaching of Micah. The 
other was a young man named Zachariah who had 
been bom in Babylonia and who cast his prophecies 
in a new and rather artificial pattern. But though 
so different in character and style, these two men 
were altogether at one in their thought. A bitter 
famine was sweepiug across the land, and to both 
Haggai and Zachariah it seemed that it had been 
sent as a divine punishment. They believed it had 
come because the people had neglected God’s Temple. 
For theihselves the people had provided stout houses, 
but for God they had built naught save a rade altar. 

(It is interesting to note how marked is the 
priestly spirit of the Deuteronomic Code and Ezekiel 
in the complaints of Haggai and Zachariah. A 
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hundred years earlier, living prophets would have 
said that God’s anger had been aroused because the 
people had not dealt justly or lived cleanly. But now 
the great crime was only that they had not built a 
sanctuary and sacrificed properly. Priestliness had 
become an all-important thing in the minds even 
of the prophets.) 

Through all the streets of Jerusalem went those 
two men, Haggai and Zaehariah, with their bitter 
complaints. They beseeehed and cursed, they 
pleaded and reviled, until at last they drove the 
people into a fren2y of fear and agitation. Every 
imaginable joy and gloiy was promised them if only 
they rebuilt the Temple. The Jewish Messiah, 
the “Anointed of God,” would surely be sent to 
rule over them, and all the nations of the earth would 
come to pay homage in Jerusalem. The dream of 
the Unknown Prophet of the Exile would immediately 
be realized — if only the Holy of Holies was once more 
erected. 


3 

So in a mad fever of anxiety the settlers now 
began work on the long-ruined sanctuary. The unde- 
ported Hebrew peasants who had stayed on in the 
land, offered to share in the labor; but they were 
spurned. The returned exiles looked down on them 
as an inferior lot. Those peasants, especially in the 
north, in what once was the realm of Israel, had 
intermarried with the heathens who had been settled 
there by the Assyrians two hundred years before; 
and they had become ignorant and debase!. Even 
those who had been left behind in the south, in Judah, 
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had intennarried and lost caste. The folk just re- 
turned frona Babylonia acted veiy much like eoimtry 
folk who after many years in the big city, return to 
the village of their birth and snub the nei^bors 
among whom they were reared. 

Alone, therefore, the returned exiles labored at 
the rebuilding of the sanctuary, and with such tre- 
mendous earnestness that in less than five years 
their work was done. In size the new Temple was 
much like that of Solomon; but of course it lacked 
all decoration and ornament. The old, old men, 
who still hazily remembered the first Temple, wept 
with disappointment when they set eyes on Ihe 
second. It was so plain, so crude! 

But still it was a Temple. Perhaps it had less 
gold on its walls, fewer pillars in its courts, than 
the first; but nevertheless it was a House of God. 
And now that it was budded, the people sat back 
in happy exhaustion and waited. Anxiously they 
waited for the grand reward the prophets had prom- 
ised them. Even those in far Babylonia caught 
the fever of hope, and in haste they sent a heavy 
golden crown to Jerusalem for the coronation of 
the Messiah. It seemed but a naatter of days now 
before the whole world would be turned top^- 
turvy. Cyrus had died, and his empire seemed about 
to crumble to pieces because of the wranglmg among 
his successors. Anarchy reigned throu^out the 
Orient. It seemed to them that to-morrow — ^the next 
day at the very latest— the triumph of Right (and 
Judah) would surely be realized. In a moment all 
the kings in the world would be swept away, and 
God’s “Anointed One” alone would reign at last 
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Of course, those poor Jews, worn out after their 
labors, were rather like the Jacobins after the first 
flare of the French Revolution, and the Bolsheviki 
after they first rode into power in Russia. They 
expected all the W'orld to accept their new ideas 
inunediately. 

4 

But the days passed — ^many days. Even years. 
And nothing happened. A new conqueror arose 
in Persia, a mighty man named Darius, who quickly 
set the empire in order once more. The world revo- 
lution which was to overturn all earthly kings and 
make the Messiah alone supreme — that did not occur. 

And then the hearts of the exhausted Jews in Jeru- 
salem turned to gall. They lost all faith in God and 
His prophets. God had fooled them, they thought. 
His prophets had promised all manner of glories if 
only His Temple were rebuilt — and He had not 
kept His word. His prophets were all liars, and 
God, therefore, was a fraud! The M^iah would 
never come! Never! 

So did those Jews grieve bitterly as they strayed 
along in their wretched little land. Fifty years of 
neglect had made the place a wildem^s, and now 
recurrent drou^t and famine made its redemption 
unspeakably difficrdt. Enemies from every ade came 
raiding and plundering— Edomites from the south, 
Philistines from the west, and worst of all, those 
half-breed Israelite peasants, the Samaritans, from 
the north. (They were called Samaritans because 
their chief city was the old Israelite capital, Samaria.) 
The whole land of Judah was no larger than a little 
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county, but twenty miles from end to end! And 
hatred and disgust filled the souls of its dejected 
inhabitants. 


5 

Only a tiny minority — ^there has always been that 
minority among the Wandering People — still elimg 
to God and His promise. They were called the 
“Pious,” and they refused to give up hope. While 
the rest went astray, intermarrying with the heathens' 
around them, and breakmg all the other laws that 
had been given them, those pious ones kept the 
faith. Even the priests became corrupt, sacrificing 
imclean things on the altars of God. Cruelty and 
injustice and vice were rampant throughout the 
little land. And only a very few of the people, 
the “Pious,” dared to protest. 

The chief protestant was a prophet whom we 
know as Malachi, and though priestly ideas had 
taken fast hold on him, there was still much of the 
old prophetic spirit ablaze in his preachment. 

But ip vain did he raise his voice, for the day had 
almost passed when a prophet could command the 
reject of the mob. The Word of God had lost its 
power in Judah and only the word of some earthly 
authority could carry any weight in the land now. 

And just in time that word came. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE PRIESTS COME INTO POWER 

The word of authority came from Babyloiiia, 
and it was brought by a hi^ official in the Persian 
court, a Jew named Nehemiah. Learning of the 
desperate plight of his brethren in Judah, this 
Nehemiah asked the king of Persia for permission 
to go back as governor of his people’s homeland. 
The permission was quickly granted, for the king- 
like Cyrus long before him — ^well knew how impor- 
tant it was that the bridge called Palestine be held 
by a people who bore him good will. 

So, armed with aU the authority of the great 
Persian emperor, Nehemiah started out on the three 
months’ journey to Jerusalem. 

His first imdertaking, once he arrived in the 
ruined city, was that of rebuildir® the wall. He 
realized that until the city was protected from its 
enemies, the inhabitante could never be at r^t. 
Accordingly he drafted all the able-bodied Jews in 
and around Jerusalem, and set them to work. It 
was a difficult imdertaking, chiefly because the 
Samaritans would give the builders no rest. Two 
diviaons had to be organized: one to build and 
another to fight. There was endless g)ying and con- 
spiring and deception. Nehemiah hurried the work 
with all his mi^t, for the Samaritans had carried 
their agitation against him as far as the court of 
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Babylon, and be feared be might suddenly be re- 
called. 

Finally, tbougb laboring most of tbe time under 
fire, Nehemiah’s men completed tbe wall. It ex- 
tended much further than tbe one it replaced, for 
it inclosed not merely Jerusalem but also several 
bttle nearby villages. It was high and thick and 
strong. In effect it was tbe foundation of the re- 
stored Jewish state. 


2 

The rebuilding of the city wall, however, was 
but the beginning of Nehemiah’s work. Within 
the community the morale was at its lowest ebb, 
and to this the leader had to turn his attention next. 
The poor, who had had to neglect their farms while 
working on the wall, were now being crushed ia 
the fists of the money lenders. The priests were 
lazy and dissolute; the laymen scoffed at God and 
His worship. The Sabbath, which had attained 
such importance in the Exile, was now neglected 
and forgotten. The taking of heathen and haff- 
breed women as wives, was common in every 
family. Unless a complete and drastic reform was 
brought about immediately, it was clear that the 
career of the whole community would soon be 
ended. 

Nehemiah and another leader, a scribe named 
Ezra, realized this and fell to work. The whole 
people was assembled in Jerusalem and there a new 
code of laws, one that had probably been drawn up 
in Babylonia on the basis of Ezekiel’s ideas, was 
forced upon them. All those who had taken heathen 
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wives into their homes were ordered to send them 
away. Outstanding debts were canceled; the priest- 
hood was purged; the Sabbath laws were strictly 
enforced. From end to end the life of the community 
was swept clean by the two reformers. From a 
lawless, reckless, godle^ populace, the Jews were 
suddenly transformed into a band of puritans. 

And the community was saved— for a while. 

3 

Now for the first time those who had remained 
in exile began to throng back to their homeland. 
From Babylonia they came in a steady stream; 
probably from Egypt and other lands too. Back 
they came to the blue hills of Judea, once more to 
take up life there. But it was a life far different 
from that which their ancestors had known two 
centuries earlier. The newcomers were filled with 
a thousand new ideas gleaned from the foreign 
peoples among whom they had sojourned. They 
were no longer simple tribesmen with crude “small- 
town ” ideas. They had traveled and seen the world. 
They were “civilized.” 

Yet for all that they were “civilized” — perhaps 
because of it — ^their religion was hardly so vital, 
so dramatic, as it had been in the days of Micah or 
Jeremiah. It had become a religion of law rather 
than a free play of the ^irit. It laid stress on 
diowy externals, on essentially unimportant things — 
not eatii^ certain foods— bringing r^ular gifts 
to the pri^t — observing certain festivals. 

And the Exile was very largely to blame for this 
change. Even before the destruction of the old 
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Temple, tlie seeds of a religion of priestliness had 
taken root in Palestine. But it had been unable 
to flourish then because the greater prophets were 
most strenuously opposed to it, and the people them- 
selves had only feebly been attracted by it. Now, 
however, that the Jews had seen the great temples 
and had witnessed the gorgeous ceremonies of priest- 
ridden peoples like the Babylonians, they took to 
the imitation of that sort of thing with alacrity. 
And gone were the rebels, the true prophets, who 
might have stemmed the tide in its favor. 

The change was a tremendous one. Before the 
Exile the Jews had all transgressed their religion 
because that religion, the work of the prophets, had 
been too high for them. But now the Jews no 
longer transgressed it— because at the hands of the 
priests it had been brought low. 

4 

To what extent it had been brought low can be 
learned from a study of the prophecies of the day. 
There were still prophets in the land, but a tawdry, 
time-serving lot they were. The style of their 
preaching was stilted and forced. They did not ciy 
out with the thundering directness of an Amos or 
a Jeremiah; they used strange symbols and spoke in 
twisted and far-fetched allegories. And for the most 
part the burthen of their preaching was a cheap 
jiago nationalism. These prophets declared the 
Jews were a pious and perfect people, all because they 
brought sacrifices to the priests at Jerusalem in a 
pious and perfect fashion. As for the other peoples 
on earth, they were all unspeakably wicked and sin- 
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ful. Soon, these prophets declared, verj' soon, they 
would be cut down. 

The old yearning for the coming of the Reign of 
Peace was despised now, and the new prophets 
looked forward instead to the day when plow- 
diares would be turned into svv'ords, and pruning- 
hooks would be made into spears. The old dream 
of a Messiah who would bring justice and freedom 
to all men, was perverted into an ache for a ruthless 
conqueror, a war lord, who would wade in the blood 
of every heathen who refused to bring sacrifices to 
Jerusalem three times a year! The Jews alone were 
considered blessed; the goyim, the Gentiles, were sJl 
accursed. 

It was a mean and loathsome doctrine. It was 
very like the doctrine — only with the characters 
completely reverb — ^which is still uttered to-day 
by too many preachers in the world. 

But it was a doctrine that did not go unchal- 
lenged in that early time. There were some in the 
land of Judea who did see the uglin^ of it, and 
even though they dared not openly preach against 
it, they were not altogether silent. They voiced 
their protest not in sermons but in stories, in light 
bits of fiction which below the surface were freighted 
heavily with meaning. For instance, someone wrote 
the beautiful story which we call the Book of Ruth, 
and someone else wrote the powerful novel which 
we call the Book of Jonah. 

5 

The Book of Ruth is a veiled protest against the 
laws of Ezra and Nehemiah prohibiting intennar- 
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riage. It tries to show that even King David, who 
by this time was thought to be the greatest monarch 
that ever reigned, was himself descended from a 
noble Gentile woman, a Moabitess named Ruth. 

The Book of Jonah in a like fashion was a veiled 
protest against the narrow nationalism of the new 
prophets. I|s main character, Jonah, is just such 
a prophet: a man W'ho thinks God cares only for 
the Hebrews. When the divine call comes to him 
to preach to the Gentile city of Nineveh, the age- 
old foe of Jerusalem, he is highly displeased. Why 
should he, a Hebrew prophet, trouble himself about 
the sinful heathens? Let them perish in their sinf 
... So instead of obeying the command, he tries to 
escape God’s reach by sneaking off to a foreign land. 
But soon he learns that God’s reach extends far 
beyond the borders of little Palestine, for the boat 
in which he hides is overtaken by a furious storm. 
He is cast into the sea and is saved from death only 
because God sends a whale to swallow him. 

And then, when Jonah is once more on dry land 
and the call to go to Nineveh is repeated, he is 
overawed and obeys. He goes to that city, tells 
the inhabitants that within forty days they will 
all be destroyed, and then sits back righteously to 
see his prophecy fulfilled. 

But to his vexation he is totally disappointed. 
Those goyim prove not nearly so wicked as he had 
thought them, for they take his words to heart and 
repent. And when Jonah bursts out in angry com- 
plaint because the city is spared, God reasons with 
him gently and explains His conduct. The picture 
drawn of ^d is almost that of an old and wise man 
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patting the disgruntled Jonah on the head and mur- 
muring: “There, there now, don’t be a child! If 
those Gentiles are wicked, it is not their fault. They 
are ignorant as the dumb beasts in their stalls. I 
must be compassionate and long-sufifering; I must 
foi^ve them, for they know not what they do.” 

That in colloquial paraphrase is God’s message 
to Jonah — ^and of course, it was meant for all Judea 
to hear. It was the cry of some high-minded rebel 
against the tribal bigotry of the day. It was the 
cry that the prophet Malachi had raised years 
earlier when he declared, “Have we not all one 
Father? Hath not one God created us all? ” 

But the day had passed when a prophet dared 
utter that doctrine in the open. He had to cover 
it up somewhat by putting it into the form of a novel. 
The great day of the prophet was gone. 

The reign of the priest had come. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE GREEK INVASION BRINGS ON THE FIRST 
WAR FOR FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 

Year by year the power of the priests grew migh tier 
among the Jews. Wealth rapidly accumulated in 
their hands, for each season the plain people had to 
take them the choicest portions of their flocks and 
harvests. The old democratic ideal of the prophets 
that all Jews were priests, was forgotten. Now only 
those who were supposed to come of the tribe of 
Levi were allowed to minister in the Temple; and 
furthermore only those of the family of Aaron of the 
tribe of Levi were considered holy enou^ actually 
to perform the sacrifices; and still further, only one 
directly descended from Solomon’s favorite priest, 
Zadok, could possibly become the High Priest. 

The High Priest was virtually the king of the 
land, and the lesser priests were the princes. They 
were no better, of course, than lay kings and princes. 
They were forever cong)iring among themselves, 
cheating and murdering their way from one oflSce 
to anothCT. But for all their corruption, they did 
succeed in doing one thing: they kept the Jews 
alive as a separate people. They walled them in 
with their little rules and r^ulations, keeping them 
rigorously s^r^ated from all the other tribes and 
people Even the haif-Jewish Samaritans wei’e 
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cut off completely and had to start a temple of their 
own in northern Palestine.* 

2 

But, despite the efforts of the priests, foreign 
influences did seep into the life of the people. Gradu- 
ally their language was corrupted from pure Hebrew 
to a jargon called Aramaic, so that after a few genera- 
tions they could not understand even their own 
Scriptures. In their synagogues each Sabbath — 
for those “meeting-houses” they had created in the 
Exile had become common now throughout Judea — 
they had to read their Holy Writings through an 
Aramaic translation called the Targwn. 

And many of their religious ideas changed too. 
From the Persians they had learned of angels and 
devils, and also of Another World. For the first 
time in their history they began to believe in Satan, 
and in hell and heaven. Before this time God had 
seemed very near to the Jews; but now they began to 
think of Him as very far away — so far that he had to 
do His work through the agency of good or evil mes- 
sengers. And at one time the Jews had thought that 
all life was lived in this world, and that after death 
both righteous and wicked simply descended to the 
“Pit,” where they wandered about as lifeless ^osts. 
But now that this world held but little joy in store 
for them, they began vaguely to dream of a World 
to Come which only the righteous would inherit. 

* The Samaritans are still to be found there to-day, but two 
hundred of them in all — the last remnant of an ever-rejected 
but never-daunted people. And still to-day they have their 
high prl^ and their ancient worship! 
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Outwardly no . sign of this change in thought was 
evident. None was there to hail it, and so none could 
rise to decry it. With meek regularity the people 
brought their offerings to the priests, and with 
sanctimonious grace the priests accepted them. And 
seemingly nothing was happening. 

But then came the Greek, and all was made open. 

3 

In the fateful year 333 b. c. Alexander the Great 
became master of the Persian Empire, and a year 
later, on his march toward Egypt, he took possession 
of Palestine. (The little land was still the one bridge 
used by the Empire builders. . . .) But this Alex- 
ander, a mere boy in years, was quite unlike the 
ordinary world-conqueror. His aim seems to have 
been not so much the gaining of power as the spread- 
ing of culture. He dreamed of scattering throu^- 
out the world the seeds of the hi^ Greek civiliza- 
tion. In every land he entered he tried to create a 
center of Greek influence; and so wdl did he suc- 
ceed that though he died at the ^ of thirty-three 
his Greek colonies dotted all of the then-known 
world. 

Alexander’s effect on the Jews and their religion 
was greater than that of any other non-Jew in 
history. He was generous to them and gave them 
every liberty; but at the same time he located 
peaceful settlements of his own people throu^out 
Palestine. The result was a growing familiarity with 
all thinj^ Greek. Jews b^an to affect the use of 
Greek words in their conversation, and b^an to 
give tbeir children Greek names. Just as nowada]^ 
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little Samuel is called Seymour and little Sarah is 
named Thyra, so in those days little Jochanan 
became John and little ShaJomtziyon became Sa- 
lome. The young Jews began to frequent the gymna- 
siums and to idolize the Greek athletes. They 
became “^orts.” 

Hellenism — ^the word comes from Hellas, meaning 
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Greece — ^b^an to make iteelf felt in every walk 
of Jewidi life, especially in the many Jewish settle- 
ments outside of Palestine. Unfortunately, it was 
not the Hellenism of classic Greece, the Hellenism 
that flowered in the genius of Socrates, Plato, Soph- 
ocles, and Phidias. Rather it was that Hellenism 
debased and sullied through long-handling by 
Macedonians and other lesser tribes. 

But debased as it was, it nevertheless proved 
attractive. Even the priests in Jerusalem began to 
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take to it. Indeed, they were attracted to it even 
more than the plain people. The storj' goes that 
they actually left the sacrifices unbumt on the altars 
in the Temple, and hurried off to the arenas to watch 
the Greek athletes there. Greek manners — ^and 
vices — became the great fashion of the day, for the 



more a Jew aped them the better seemed his chances 
of growing in power and station. 

4 

Of course, this change did not come about over- 
ni^t, but took three or four generations. After 
Alexander died his empire was divided into three 
kingdoms; and Palestine being the bridge between 
two of them, it naturally became for over a hundred 
years the some of constant warfare. But finally, 
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in 198 B. c., it was definitely made a part of the 
kingdom of Syria, and for a while there was peace. 

Perhaps because the Greeks made no attempt to 
force its progress, Hellenism had continued seep- 
ing steadily into Palestine during all that troubl- 
ous century. In the course of time it would so 
have flooded the land that Jewish life and thought 
would probably have been drowned out completely. 
But one day there arose in S;^a a king named 
Antiochus Epiphanus who by his headstrong impa- 
tience wiped out all these gains of Greek culture. 
It is difficult to understand just what was wrong 
with this king. He seems to have been learned and 
markedly clever — ^but also at moments quite in- 
sane. He took great delight in poking fun at the 
whole business of reli^on, and yet at the same time 
he tried to build a religion aroimd himself. That 
is why he called himself Tlieos Epiphanes, which 
means “The Evident God.” 

Judea at the time was seething with unrest be- 
cause the corrupt, Hellenized priests were at last 
being brought to book by a few of the pious Jews. 
It looked something like a political uprising to 
Antiochus, and on his way home from a campaign 
in Egypt he stopped in the middle of the “bridge” 
to attend to the trouble. He looted the Temple 
and then simply ordered Judaism to cease. Just 
that! Evidently he thought it would be quite easy 
for him to stamp out this obscure and, as he thought, 
very odd little religion. His orders were that never 
more should the Sabbath, or the rite of circumci- 
sion, or the difference between “clean” and “un- 
clean” food, be observed. Anyone found with a 
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Hebrew book in his possesion was inunediately 
to be put to death. Henceforth if there was to be 
any sacrificing it must be of swine’s flesh, and to 
Antiochus as god. 


5 

For a while starkest horror swept the land as 
the army of Antiochus began to put those orders 
into effect. There was looting and murder, wailing 
and shame. And then, like the breaking out of a 
mad fire, the people blazed into rebellion. A pious 
old priest named Mattathias began it when he ran 
his sword through one of the Syrian officers. Fleeing 
into the wilderness with his five sons, he there began 
to gather a band of desperate zealots. Then up and 
down the countryside they went, tipping over the 
hated altars set up by fhe foreigners, and putting 
to death the ren^ade Jews who had sacrificed on 
them. 

It was magnificent, but it seraned insane. The 
tattered rebels were untrained, unequipped, un- 
supported — a tiny band of priests and peons fi^tii^ 
with little more than their bare fists. The great 
hosts of Syria, armed, disciplined, and led by the 
greatest generals of the day, outnumbered them 
ten to one. It seemed sheer suicide! 

But it was not. Old Mattathias died soon after, 
the begumirg of the rebellion, but he was succeeded 
by one of his sons, Judas, who proved alt(^ther 
a genius in warfare. Four tremendous armies 
were sent gainst hirn — one accompanied by dealers 
to buy the defeated Jews as slaves — and all four he 
utterly routed. Judas Maccabeus, Judas the “Ham- 
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merer,” he was called by his elated followers — and 
deservedly. Stationing his little army in narrow 
passes, or rushing them by night marches to make 
sudden attacks at dawn, he harried and hacked and 
hammered the Syrians until at last they fled from 
before him. 

There came a lull in the fighting. On December 
25th, in the year 165 b. c. the Jews amid great re- 
joicings, cleansed the Temple of its swinish filth 
and rededicated it to God.* 

6 

And then they went on with the struggle. More 
than twenty years they went on with it, losing 
in the strife one after another of the five stalwart 
sons of old Mattathias. And finally in 143 b. c., 
they triumphed completely. The Syrian was driven 
utterly from the land, and Judea at last was free. 

Almost for the first time in history a war had 
consciously been waged for a spiritual principle. 
Not because of grinding taxation or political domina- 
tion had the Jews leapt to arms, but solely because 
of religious oppression. They had fought for that 
holiest of all causes, Freedom of Thought. 

And they had triumphed. 

* To this day the Jews celebrate that great victory with their 
annual Feast of Lights called Chanukah. 



B.C. 





CHAPTER XV 


THE ROMAN CONQUEST SETS THE HELPLESS 

LITTLE NATION YEARNING FOR A MESSIAH 

TO DELIVER IT 

But the triumph of the Jews had been too com- 
plete. The war which had been waged at jSrst only 
for religious freedom, ended in winning also political 
independence. And that added gain proved their 
undoing. 

Simon, the last of the five sons of Mattathias, 
was succeeded on the throne by his son, the High 
Priest, John Hyrcantis; and with him the tragedy 
began. Drunk with his new-found power, he under- 
took cruel and costly wars against his neighbors. 
In pursuance of his dream of carving out a great 
empire for himself, he hacked down the Samaritans 
on the north and the Edomites on the south. And 
not content merely with making those lands subject 
to his nile, he even compelled their inhabitants to 
accept his religion. Forcibly he converted them to 
Judaism. The grandson of old Mattathias who 
gave his life for the right to worship his own God in 
his own way, was now spending all his days trying 
to wrest that very right from others. 

But very soon a group of protestants began to 
make themselves heard in the land of Judea. They 
were called the Pharisees, the “Interpreters,” prob- 
ably because they were pious men who spent much 
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of their time studying and interpreting the Holy 
Scriptures * They cared not in the least for empire 
or dominion; their whole interest was in the Holy 
Law and its fulfillment. 

Those who belonged to the party in power in 



IB. — The Bedm cf the Maccabees 


the land were called the Sadducees, because they all 
sided with the supposed d^endants of the ancient 
Hi gh Priest, Zadok. They were Hellenized aristo- 

♦Hiarisees does not mean “Separatists” as scholars long . 
thought. Probably it comes from the Hebrew word phcarash, 
which means “to make clear.” 
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crats, for the most part priests; but they showed 
but feeble interest in their religion. Essentially 
they were politicians. Sacramental ward-bosses, 
one might call them. 

2 

Day by day the Pharisees grew bolder in their 
attacks on these Sadducees; but they were powerless 
to effect any reforms. King followed king in troublous 
succession, and the bootless wars went on. Within 
the land there was continuous strife. The Phar- 
isees went about, objecting and pleading, and were 
butchered and imprisoned for their trouble. There 
was endless intrigue in' the Temple among the 
priests, open bribery and shameless corruption. 
Pretenders committed murder to crawl to the throne, 
and then in turn were murdered. Royal sons plotted 
against their own fathers, and princely brothers 
made war on one another. 

Not a hundred years had passed from the time 
all Judea had blazed with a white passion for liberty 
— and now the fire had sunk to a low play of smoky 
flame around a petty little throne. As so often has 
since happened in the world’s history, a glorious 
revolution failed only because it succeeded. 

The lawlessness in the land grew so flagrant finally 
that the Pharisees could stand it no longer. In 
despair they appealed for help to Rome, the great 
world-power of the day. No doubt they realized 
they would have to pay with their political indepen- 
dence for Rome’s help; but that did not deter them. 
What cared they who was master of their land, so 
loE^ as they were left masters of their religion? 
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Pompey, the Roman general, answered the call 
of the Pharisees; and after his conquest of the land 
there was quiet for a while. Many of the Sadducees 
were sent as prisoners to Rome, and the Pharisees 
were left in peace to study their beloved law. 

3 

But soon trouble began again. Sadducee leaders 
escaped from Rome and returned to foment rebel- 
lion in Judea. One after another they appeared 
in the land, raising little armies, terrorizing the 
countryside, and then going down to quick and 
bloody defeat. Finally the Romans began to lose 
patience, and grew less tolerant toward the whole 
people. The Temple was looted and the land again 
and again pillaged by Roman .armies. For more 
than twenty years virtual anarchy prevailed in 
Judea. Kings and pretenders, governors and high 
priests, generals and bandits all clawed and fought 
in the mad scramble for power. 

For a while an Edomite half-Jew named Herod 
managed to get control of the land. By conniving 
with Rome he had himself made king of the Jews, 
and then with unspeakable cruelty he battered his 
people into submission. He murdered his own wife, 
three of his sons, and many others of his family, 
in striving to make his position firm. And then he 
built a magtiificent new Temple in belated effort 
to win the favor of the Jews. 

But it was to no avail. The ^lender and pros- 
perity which the king brought to the land meant 
nothing to the people. They hated and loathed him, 
and the moment he died they rebelled against the 
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son who succeeded him. Three thousand Jews were 
slaughtered right in the Temple courtyard, and the 
rebellion was crushed. But in a little while another 
started and flamed up. Again there were massacres, 
and again the Temple was sacked. But the people 
would not stay under control. They utterly refused 
to be subject to the son of the hated Edomite, and 
Rome finally had to transfer him from the land. 

The last vestige of independence was gone. Judea 
was now but a part of the Roman provmce of Syria. 

Yet still no peace came to the unhappy little 
land. The Roman governors proved a cruel and 
rascally lot. They provoked the people in a thou- 
sand ways, and all Judea seethed with unrest. Vio- 
lent patriots arose, and they spread a reign of terror 
against all who were supposed to sympathize with 
Rome. The Zealots they were called, and night 
after night they committed murders in the cities 
and villages of Judea. There were riots and lynch- 
ings; and in punishment, innumerable crucifi^ons. 
Judea was gory with its own blood as it writhed in 
the talons of Rome. 


4 

But dark as was the ni^t — and never had it been 
darker — still a hope gleamed for the people. It was 
the old hope of the great prophets, the wild hope that 
soon, very soon, the Messiah would come. Throu^ 
all those years — ^it was now fully four hundred years 
since Haggai and Zachariah had promised that the 
“Anointed One” would come if the Temple were 
rebuilt — the hope had been kept alive in Judea. It 
had been kept alive by many writers whose names 
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we do not know, but whose books — called by us 
the Apocalypses — are still extant. 

Most of those Apocalypses were written secretly 
and put in circulation as the works of various great 
men of the past. Some were claimed to be the 
work of Ezra, others of Jeremiah, of Solomon, of the 
Patriarchs, even of Noah. The real authors had to 
make such claims because otherwise their books 
would not have been read at all. People thou^t 
that only the great men of the past had known the 
Truth, ]^d been inspired by God. Therefore only 
the very ancient writings seemed to them holy 
enough to be read in their synagogues, and these 
they called simply seforim, “Books.” (The Greek 
for seforim is Mblia, from which we get our word 
Bible.) So the latter-day author in order to get 
his own book included among these s^orim, had 
to say that he had discovered an hitherto unkno wn 
production of some ancient worthy. 

To us that may seem sheer dishonesty; but that 
is only because our standards are different. An 
author’s first desire is to get his book in the hands 
of the people, and in those days, it was considered 
no harm to resort to this trick to secure publication.* 

* Sometimes an author not merely palmed off his own ideas 
as the thought of some other and greater man; if he got the 
chance he even inserted them bodily in that other man’s genuine 
writings. That is one of the main reasons why so many contra- 
dictions and bewUderii® inconsistencies deface most of the 
books of the Bible. Those who copied them on new scrolls 
year after year — ^for it was centuries before the invention of 
printing — ^not merely made mistakes and carelessly skipped 
words and lines, but also wrote in whole new chapters of their 
own devisii^. 
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In tlie horror of the Syrian and Roman perse- 
cutions, the land was flooded with these books 
bearing false titles. Almost all of them dealt with the 
coming of the Messiah, and described in detail Just 
how and when this present world would be utterly 
destroyed and the new one miraculously ushered 
in. We can hardly understand most of them, now, 
for they are written in a queer and incoherent style. 
They are chock-full of strange visions and tortuous 
calculations attempting to prove all the old prophe- 
cies literally true. For instance, before the Exile 
Jeremiah had promised that after seventy years 
Judah would be restored to its own land to enjoy 
the blessings of the Messianic kingdom. Probably 
he had meant that to be taken as a round number. 
It was like saying that “before very long” or “in 
the lifetime of our children” these great wonders 
would happen. 

But the later writers took the numbers in those 
prophecies literally, and since they knew that the 
seventy years had long passed and no Messiah had 
come, they began to juggle with the figures. At one 
time, they said seventy years meant really seventy 
weeks of years — ^in other words, four hundred and 
ninety. That particular calculation was made when 
about four hxmdred and eighty-eight of the four 
hundred and ninety years had aheady passed, and 
fierce terror and joy swept through the land at the 
nearness of the Great Day. . . . But the four 
hundred and ninetieth year soon passed, and no 
Messiah came — and more juggling had to be done. 
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The number seventy somehow fascinated the 
Jews of the time, and they twisted and tortured and 
dragged out of it the most far-fetched and ridicu- 
lous calculations. It was not that the people had 
lost their heads — though the times were cruel enough 
to make them do so. It was simply that these 
Jews, with their tremendous will to live, knew 
themselves to be on the verge of death. And they 
would not die. Anything — any wild promise or 
wilder distortion of a promise — anything was clutched 
at in that terrible hour. They would not die! 



CHAPTER XVI 


JOSHUA OF NAZARETH, A YOUNG PROPHET, IS 

HAILED AS THE MESSIAH BY THE JEWS, AND 

IS CRUCIFIED BY THE ROMANS 

There is something intensely pathetic in the sight 
of tiny Judea bleeding to death in the claws of a 
great empire, yet always, always, dreaming on of 
release. But even more pathetic is the story of the 
hysteria and excitement which that constant dream- 
ing stirred up in the land. The more horrible the 
persecutions and massacres, the nearer seemed the 
advent of the “Anointed One.” Each day was 
thou^t to be the very last, and every hour the 
people pricked up their ears for the soimd of the 
Messiah’s trumpet. It was like being adrift at 
night in an open boat — ^none knew when the cries for 
help would be answered. 

Frenzied mystics, many of them more than half- 
nad, went up and down the land and cried in shrill, 
lysterical voices: “Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
Eeaven is at hand!” Most of them belonged to 
i secret fraternity of hermits called the Essenes, 
ind they believed that strict piety, charity, and 
)athing in the streams — ^baptism as it was called in 
jlreek — would alone prepare the people for the com- 
og of the Messiah. 

In some of these mystics the great spirit of the 
neient prophets seemed reborn, and they attracted 
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enormous followings. One of them, a Jew named 
John, was especially influential m those days. He 
was a wild-looking young man who took hk stand 
by the River Jordan and called on the people to 
leap in and be cleansed of their sins. They called 
him John the Baptist, and hundreds flocked to him. 
But because he offended the cruel king Herod by 
his open denunciations of the ruler’s wickedness, 
he was imprisoned and later put to death. 

Many others, however, arose to take John’s place: 
young wild-eyed men W'ho flayed the people with 
bitter tongues and drove them to the vei^e of stark 
madness, and gentle souls who tried to bring them 
comfort, and only stirred them the more. 

There was one preacher in particular, a youth 
named Joshua— he who is known to us as J^us of 
Nazareth. 

2 

It is not easy to write of this man Jodiua. To 
some he has become altogether a god, and to others — 
because so much evil has been done them in his 
name — ^he seems very like a fiend. But if we are 
to obtain any true knowle^e or understanding of 
him, he must be to us neither god nor fiend, but 
simply an earnest young Jew who came to his people 
in their ni^t of terror and sou^t to bring them 
light. 

' More has been said and written of this one man 
than of any other in all history — ^but still we know 
exceedingly little about .him. All that is preserved 
of his own words was set down years after his death 
in a toi^e he did not speak, and by men not nearly 
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so great as to understand all lie said. And even 
that little was copied and recopied by scribe after 
scribe until to-day much of it seems tortured out of 
aU likeness to what may have been the true words. 
Save for what is set down in the New Testament, 
we know not a thing about this prophet Joshua. 
The Pharisees, who were writing whole volumes 
at about the same time, naake no mention of him 
whatsoever. Nor have the Roman records any 
light to throw on his life or death. This lack of any 
reference to him in the writings of the day is very 
perplexing. Perhaps preachers and prophets were 
too common in the land then for extended comment 
to be made about any one of them. . . . 

While he lived, hundreds came eagerly to hear 
him; but once he died he was soon forgotten — soon 
forgotten by all save a few. But those few remem- 
bered him well. 


3 

He was bom in the north of Palestine, in Galilee, 
and his father was a humble carpenter. He, too, 
in his youth was a carpenter. He had little 
learning, for in that region and among such poor 
folk, learning was exceedingly rare. He spoke in 
Aramaic, the jaigon of the day, and perhaps he 
could not even read Hebrew. But like most other 
Jewish lads even of his lowly station, he did know 
the words of the great prophets of old, and the 
prayers which the pious Pharisees were wont to 
recite in the synagogues. And what is far more 
important, the God-hungry spirit of the Jew was 
mighty in his bones. He saw the travail of his 
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people and it so stirred him that he could not abide 
in peace in his \'illage. He arose from among his 
tools, and taking staff in hand he went forth to make 
ready for the Day of the JMessiah. 

First he was one of them that follo'wed that great 
Jew, John the Baptist, Then, when John was 
murdered by the ^g, young Joshua went forth 
and preached by himself. 

He preached in the villages of Galilee, and the 
simple folk, the peasants and the fishermen with 
their wives and little children, flocked to hear his 
words. Sometimes he spoke in the synagogues, 
for it seems any Jew who so desired could arise in 
them and preach. But more often he preached on 
the dusty highways, on the beach of the Sea of 
Galilee, and in the fields. 

Of what Joshua looked like, we know nothing. 
No doubt he was dark like all the other Jews then, 
and probably he was thin and not very strong in 
body. 

He had no new go^l to bring to the people, but 
only sought to have them understand and love tibat 
which long before had been broi^t to them. He 
told them, as had so many prophets before him, 
that God was a Lovii^ Father who would forgive 
them all if they but repented. Also he told them 
that soon, veiy soon, the Me^iah would come, and 
^at thmi the Kingdom of Heaven would be seen 
on earth. 

He taught the people to recite simple and com- 
forting prayers like. the one b^inning, ‘‘Our Fatter 
which art in Heaven” —prayers made up of verses 
which the Pharisees in Jerusalem were wont to 
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recite. And he reminded the people of certain laws 
and commandments in the ancient seforim, the 
Holy Scriptures. Especially he reminded them of 
that highest law of all — that they should love one 
another. Even their enemies should they love if 
they would enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

4 

But what must have attracted the people most 
was the manner of this young prophet. A q)irit 
breathed through his preaching that rarely if ever 
before had been known in the land. There was an 
overwhelming warmth and kindliness, a tremendous 
love in it all. With the exception of Hosea, the 
other prophets seem to have been fierce and im- 
patient men. Their words were like whetted swords 
that cut down the sinners, that bruised and stabbed 
and pierced them through. Or they were like knotted 
whips that flayed them. 

But this Joshua, save at rare moments, was all 
tenderness and benignity. Not merely did he tell 
of God’s great love; most earnestly he tried to 
practice it. 

And that was a day when not love but hate was 
sovereign among men. The Romans crucified the 
Zealots, the Zealots murdered the Sadducees, the 
Sadducees loathed the Pharisees; and all of them 
together despised the wretched folk in the slums 
of the towns and on the farms of the land. 

Perhaps that was why the yoimg Galilean was 
so followed and so devotedly believed. To a people 
tired im^ death of hate, he came with a word of love. 

Especially to the cowed and broken, to the poor 
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and unlearned, he came with that word of love. He 
told them that in God’s sight they were more pre- 
cious even than the wealthiest and the most learned 
in all the land. He went down to the sinners in 
the places of shame, to the outcasts and the pari- 
ahs, and told them that if they would but repent 
they could not fail to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

And they believed him. Desiring to believe, thirst- 
ing for the certainty that they tro might enter 
the World to Come, the souls of the lowly went 
out to thK Joshua and his words as the pardied 
tongues of cattle reach out for the rain. 

And they were grateful to him. They flung them- 
selves to the ground and kissed his feet for his good- 
ness toward them. Indeed, they were too grateful 
and praised him so that he had to chide them. Only 
the good God, he declared, deserved such praise. 

But he could not stay them from it. Never before 
had so benign a prophet come among them; and 
their adoration would suffer no curtailing. And as 
the months passed and he contmued preaching, 
lo, he began to seem in their eyes even more than 
a mortal being! They b^an to believe that he 
could work miracles, that he could heal the hfdt and 
blind — even that he could raise the dead. He seemed 
too near perfection, too wondrous to be Just a man 
like themselves. He seemed the very Messiah! . . . 

5 

We cannot tell for certain whether Jo^ua him- 
self ever became possessed of that id^. Perhaj® 
he did. With a great multitude hfalir:® land wor- 
sbi ping him as the “Anointed One,” the thoi;^ht 
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must have been nigh impo^ble to resist. But though 
there is this imcertainty as to his own mind, there 
can be none as to the mind of the people. To them 
he was indeed the long-promised Messiah come at 
last to usher in the Kingdom of Heaven. And 
when after ministering three years in Galilee, the 
prophet went down to keep the Passover in Jeru- 
salem, his fame preceded him and he was greeted 
there by ecstatic mobs as the awaited Deliverer. 

But his triumphal entry into Jerusalem proved 
young Joshua’s undoing. Before five days had 
passed, he knew his end was near. The Sadduce^, 
whom he had flaxmted the very first day, were 
feverishly busy, plotting evil against him. He had 
driven their money changers out of the Temple 
courts, and they could not forgive him for it. He 
tried to escape beyond the city walls, but he was 
pursued, betrayed, and taken prisoner to the house 
of a high priest. There hastily he was tried by a 
court of priests, and found guilty — ^though of what 
crime we cannot now tell. Perhaps his very con- 
denmers could not have told either. They wanted 
to put him out of the way, as centuries earlier they 
had wanted to put Jeremiah out of the way. He 
was their enemy, and they could have no thought of 
mercy. 

From the high priests’ house he was taken to the 
palace of the Roman governor, Pontius Pilate. 
Again was he questioned, this time by the governor 
alone. And then abruptly he was sentenced to 
die. . . . 

There was no justice in it all. Pilate, a quick, 
choleric official, could have had no real understanding 
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of what the young prophet had done, or had dreamed 
of doing. He seems to have thought him but another 
mad young patriot, a rebel against Rome, a pre- 
tender to the throne of Judea. He considered the 
strange man a troubler in the land — so he had to 
put him to death. 


And after the sun had risen the next day, the 
Roman soldiers took that young Jew to the top of a 
hill nearby, scourged him with fagots, crowned 
him in derision with a wreath of thorns, and nailed 
him to a cross. 'Htey nailed him to a cross between 
two thieves, and over his head they carved the 
mocking words, “King of the Jews.” And there in 
mortal pain he hung for hours. Gone were the 
huzzahing crowds; gone even were his own disciples. 
Only a little knot of bewildered women and near 
friends stood by to watch as he passed away. In 
the city the Jews were busy preparing for the Pass- 
over feast; iu the fields the disciples were hiding, 
too terrified to confess they had even known the 
martyr. Deserted he hung there on that lone hill. 

The sun began to redden the far horizon, and the 
man Joshua could no longer endure the pangs. He 
began to moan. Brokenly he moaned as the throes 
of death came over him. “My God! my God! why 
hast thou forsaken me?” he begged. 

And then he died. 



CHAPTER XVII 


HOW A NEW RELIGION TFAS CREATED AROUND 
THE STORY OF THE CRUCIFIED PROPHET 

Joshua of Nazareth died, and as far as Pontius 
Pilate and the priests were concerned, that was the 
end of that matter. 

But it was not. Rather it was but the beginning. 

The Jerusalem mob soon forgot the young man 
who had been Idlled for preaching war with Rome 
when he had only preached peace with God. They 
forgot him because other preachers, perhaps many 
others, came after him — and were also killed. 

But among the fishermen and peasants of Galilee 
there was no forgetting him. His prophecies had 
become too much a part of their life for them ever 
to forget him who had uttered them. And when 
the bedraggled disciples came trudging home with 
the news of the prophet’s death, great was the con- 
sternation among those poor people. They were 
utterly desolated. For if the Romans had been 
able to Idll this Messiah, then he could not have 
been the real Messiah after all! He must have been 
a charlatan and a fraud! 

But that they could not believe. They who had 
known the young man Jodiua, they who had heard 
him and followed him, could not possibly believe 
he had deceived them. They could not even be- 
lieve he was dead. To them it seemed incredible 
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that a soul so wondrous and godlike as Ms could 
have been snuffed out on a cross hard by Jerusalem’s 
gate. 

And soon there began a furtive wM^ering among 
those scattered believers. It was said the body 
of the Master was no longer in the tomb where it 
had been buried. On the third day it had disap- 
peared, so the rumor went. The body had gone 
up to heaven — strai^t up to God — just as the 
body of Elijah had gone up to God. People had seen 
it go up. Solemnly they swore they had seen it 
ascend into heaven. 

And they that set those rumors afloat were not 
consciously telling falsehoods. They themselves 
believed them. They believed them because they 
could not bear to think that he whom they had 
looked on as their Messiah had perished. And they 
that heard the rumors — and eagerly passed them on 
—believed them for the same reason. Those unhappy 
folk, aching in every limb because of the travail 
of the world that then was, would not without a 
struggle give up their hope of the World to Come. 

2 

And thus was bom a strange and obscure sect 
called the Nazarenes. Its members were all Jews, 
but Jews with a peculiar doctrine. They believed 
that the Messiah had already come, and that he 
was now ia heaven watching over them with tender 
but troubled eyes. If they lived the life he had 
commanded them, if they loved one another and 
shared their wealth and held no slaves in bondage, 
and put away all lust and vain desire, then he wopld 
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be able to return to them. Swiftly he would re- 
turn to them and this time he would surely usher 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Perhaps there were five hundred in Galilee, per- 
haps a thousand, who held to that doctrine. The 
other Jews paid little or no attention to the sect, 
for they knew its members were simple peasant 
folk living in a region where new doctrines, and 
fanaticisms, and sects arose almost daily. The 
other Jews were too much occupied in their death 
struggle with Rome to concern themselves with the 
tiny movement. 


3 

And while the other Jews fought with governor 
after governor, complaining, petitioning, rebelling, 
and dying, that tiny movement grew. A certain 
man named Saul or Paul, a Jew of Roman citizen- 
ship, became its champion. He was not like the 
other Nazarenes, for he was a man of the world, a 
person of culture, a magnificent orator. Nor was 
bis doctrine at all as simple as theirs. He took the 
one central thou^t, the belief in the Mesaah — ^the 
Christ as he called him in Greek — ^who had died on 
the cross; but to it he added many other thoughts 
gleaned by him in the market places of Asia Minor 
and the isles of Ihe sea. ■ 

Even in his day, however, the movement was 
not yet considered a new relipon, but still esteemed 
a part of Judaism. And Paul preached it to Jews 
in their synagogue scattered throughout the Med- 
iterranean lands. Jew^ colonies had long been 
established in many of those foreign cities, but 
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they were made up in large part of Gentiles who 
had been converted to Judaism. Such conversions 
had been common everywhere for so many years, 
that there were many more Jews outside of Judea 
than in it. But the Jerusalem Pharisees looked upon 
all those new Jewish converts as only half-Jews. 
Most of them were uncircumcised; and they did 
not keep all the laws set down in the seforim, the 
Holy Scriptures. They still clung to many of their 
old beliefs and superstitions. 

It is difficult for us to tmderstand just what was 
going on in the civilized world at that time. A great 
hunger seems to have taken possession of all the 
races, a hrmger for faith, for religion. It was a 
tired, a dying world — a world that had lost its best 
blood in wasteful wars of conquests. And in its 
last hours it gulped thirstily from every cup of faith 
held to its lips, hoping wildly that some one of them 
might contain the elixir of life. In the lands around 
the Mediterranean there was almost an orgy of belief- 
making in those years. All sorts of gods belonging to 
all sorts of religions were fused together — even their 
names were combined! — and sacrifices were offered 
to them all at one time. Not having complete 
faith in any one God, the people tried to make use 
of them all. 

For that reason, the strict orthodox Jews looked 
with suspicion on the converts they were winning 
day by day. The newcomers into the fold were 
too hectic, too feverish. And they came with too 
many of their old beliefs still strong in their hearts. 
So they were received with reservations — ^with 
severe reservations. 
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But Paul was not nearly so strict, so narrow. 
He treated those converts as his equals, for he 
claimed that now that the Messiah had come, all 
of the old laws were nO longer valid. Now Gentile 
and Jew were one, and imcircumcised as well as 
circumcised could enter the Kingdom of Heaven — 
if they but believed in him who was crucified. 

Pa^ was a shrewd man. He was willing to 
compromise. 

But the Pharisees, the stHct Jews, were less 
shrewd. They were willing to lose the world rather 
than annul one jot or tittle of their law. With them 
it was all or nothing. 

Some say that was wrong of those Pharisees. 
They say they should have been less stiff-necked 
and uncompromising. Perhaps so. But when we 
see what came of Paul’s leniency, how far his fol- 
lowers strayed from the religion of him they called 
their Christ, we can hardly censure the Pharisees. 
Perhaps they were indeed bigoted to withdraw be- 
hind their stockade of Law. But they seem 
to have sensed the fact that the hour was not yet 
ripe for them to do otherwise. 

It was all very well, thought the Pharisees, to 
make God’s house a house of prayer for all people— 
but first it had to be 1}mr God’s house. 

And thus a new religion was bom. While the 
Pharisees in their self-righteousness hoarded what 
was, after all, the religion of Jesus, Paul spread far 
and wide what became the religion of the Christ. 

And so did Christianity begin. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM BY THE ROMAN 

LEGIONS, AND THE “END” IT BROUGHT TO THE 

JEWISH NATION 

In Judea the gory stru^e between Roman and 
Jew dragged on. Only for a brief moment was there 
a respite when a grandson of Herod, a man favored 
by Rome yet beloved by the Jews, w’as made king 
of the land. But he died in the year 44 a. d. and 
from then on there was imbroken turmoil. Seven 
Roman governors followed each other in rapid 
succession, each one more cruel than the other. 
They drove the people to despair and madness by 
their wanton violations oJ religious feeling. 

Perhaps those governors were not altogether to 
blame. They were at their wits’ end. They had 
been able to handle all sorts of people in every part 
of the then-known world — ^but these Jews were al- 
together beyond them. They were the only people 
on earth who would rather than offer sacrifices 
to the image of an emperor. They were willing to 
give up everything, their wealth, their hom^, their 
land, their very lives — ^but they would not give up 
their God. To the Roman officials they seemed a 
spoiled, obstinate, half-demented people; and failing 
to win them over with kind words, they tried their 
swords. 'Thousands .of Jews were put to death in 
those ghastly years. They were burned and crucified 
and ma^acred in drovffl. 
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Finally, in the year 66, matters reached a climax. 
The Jews could stand the tyranny no longer, and 
openly rebelled. Roman legions were sent down 
from Syria to quell the uprising, but to no avail. 
The Jews fought like maddened lions, and could 
not be subdued. Nero, the Roman emperor, realized 
this was no ordinary little outbreak, and quickly 
sent two of his ablest generals, Vespasian and Titus, 
to the scene. Down through Galilee they marched, 
fighting wildly a whole year before finally reducing 
it to subjection. Then west of Jerusalem they 
plowed a bloody furrow; then south; and then at 
last up to the walls of the city itself. 

2 

It is chiefly from the writings of a Jewish general 
named Josephus, a man who deserted his forces 
and then tried to do penance by recounting the 
heroism of those who stayed true, that we know 
what happened during the siege. Jerusalem became 
the scene of one of the most devastating contests 
in all history. The besieged within the city were 
divided into three camps, each wrangling with the 
others over who should be leader and how the war 
should be carried on. One held the lower city, another 
the upper, and a third the Temple area in between. 
Two of the factions began to quarrel over the pos- 
session of the town granaries, and after repeated 
raids and massacres, someone set fire to the whole 
vast store so that it was completely destroyed. 
There they were, a million or more Jews butchering 
each other in an ancient, dirty, high-walled city 
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hardly a mile square in size; the food supplies gone; 
and the dread Roman already at the gates! . . . 

And yet they would not surrender. 

Vespasian had been called back to Rome to be 
crowned as emperor, and Titus, his son, b^an the 
siege. His artillery hurled great boulders a quarter 
of a mile into the heart of the city. Great mounds 
were built close against the north wall and on these 
huge battering rams w^ere placed. (Every tree 
within ten miles of the city had been cut down to 
make those rams.) And then, day and night the 
thunder of the rams was to be heard. 

Fifteen days the incessant pounding went on, and 
at last a breach was made in the outer wall. Nine 
days more, and the second wall fell. 

At last the Romans were masters of the lower 
city. 

But still the Jews would not surrender. In the 
upper city they huddled, starving and dying. There 
was murder among them over scraps of meat or 
bread. At night those who stole out to pick herbs 
and roots in the fields were crucified by the Romans 
who captured thm — ^five hundred were crucified 
in one day — or were slain and robbed when they 
returned home. 

Yet they would not surrender. 

No, rather they became even more madly stubborn 
as their terrors increased. They undermined the 
Roman mounds so that the huge battering rams sud- 
denly came crashing to the ground. Then out they 
stormed like ravenous demons, flinging themselves 
full tilt at the enemy, and clawing, slashing, biting 
thdr way through. 
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The great legions wavered — ^tottered — ^broke. And 
Titus retreated. 

But then came even greater horrors for the be- 
sieged. Titus had a high wall of earth five miles 
in length thrown all around the city — and sat down 
to wait. The suffering of the Jews seemed beyond 
bearing. Even Titus, a hard Roman not unused to 
war, could not stand the sight of it. He begged the 
mad zealots to surrender and have done with it all. 

But no. No surrender. Never! 

A month passed. Two. The Romans returned 
to the attack. One wall fell, but a second had been 
raised by the Jews in the meantime. The second 
fell. But still the heroes fought on. They were 
taking their stand in the inner fortress now. The 
narrow streets ran with blood. Sickening was the 
stench of the dead bodies rotting in the hot summer 
sun. Jews fought each other in the streets over 
handfuls of the most loathsome food — ^filthy straw, 
bits of old leather, even offal. The wife of the high 
priest, who had been wont to have thick carpets 
laid from her house to the Temple so that her sandals 
might not be soiled, now staggered about in the 
alleyways in search of crusts. The daily offerings 
on the altars were no longer made because of the 
lack of animals. . . . 

But still no surrender. 

Titus again offered to make terms, but again the 
zealots refused to parley. They knew what terms 
with the enemy would mean — giving over the city. 
And they believed the city was God’s, not theirs, 
to give. And so wondrous was their faith that at the 
sight of it some of the Roman soldiers even deserted 
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their own legions and ran to throw in their lot with 
the besieged. 

The fortress walls were sealed, and the zealots 
were forced to retreat to the Temple courts. For 
six days the battering rams savagely pounded the 
sacred walls, and then at last the inevitable end drew 
near. Titus ordered that the sanctuary be spared, 
but his infuriated soldiers refused to listen. A burn- 
ing torch was hurled through the Golden Window, 
and immediately the wooden beams caught fire. 
Into the Temple courts the soldiers dashed, mas- 
sacring the thousands who had taken refuge there. 

And then there was quiet for a moment. 

But again the resistance blazed forth. The zealots 
retreated to the upper city, to their last inch of 
grormd, and once more defied the enemy. Almost 
a whole month they held out there before they 
crumpled for good. They were starved out and 
exhausted. Their strength was utterly spent. 

The Romans came raging in, slaying until their 
arms were tired. Every alley, and room, and comer 
was choked with blee^g corpses. Then fire was 
set to everything — houses, buildings, walls — ^and 
the conquerors stood back to watch the flames. 

And thus w^ old Jerusalem d^troyed. 

3 

It is said that more than a million Jews died in 
that siege. Of those who survived, ninety-seven 
thousand were made slaves. They were deported 
to labor in the mines of Egypt, or were forced to 
fight wild beasts in the Roman arenas. Titus him- 
self took the noblest of the zealots away to march 
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in his triumphal procession through the broad streets 
of Rome. A great arch was built there to com- 
memorate his ghastly triumph, an arch on which 
were carved figures of his young captives carrying 
the sacred vessels of the Temple. 

The remains of that beauteous arch are stiU 
standing in old Rome. And the ruins of the blood- 
soaked wall still stand in old Jerusalem. Only 
there are no Romans now to look on that arch and 
rejoice in the triumph it commemorates. The Jews 
alone are left, and they come to pray at their old 
wall even to this day. The Romans have gone — 
gone the way of the Egyptians and Assyrians and 
Babylonians and Persians and Greeks. Only the 
Jews still live. 

In the year 70, with Jerusalem destroyed, it 
seemed as if the Strange People, the Jews, had in- 
deed reached their end. 

But it was not their end. 

It was but a new beginning. 




16* — The Terrible Dispersion of 70 A, D* 



CHAPTEE XIX 


THE TERRIBLE DISPERSION, AND HOW THE 
RABBIS SAVED THE JEWISH FAITH 

Even with the destruction of Jerusalem the war 
did not end. Little bands of zealots fled to distant 
fortresses and continued to defy Rome. And when 
one after another they found they could not possibly 
hold out, they preferred to destroy themselves rather 
than surrender. 

But even after aU open resistance had been stamped 
out, the unrest continued. The conqueror had pro- 
claimed a new law taxing every Jew in the whole 
Empire for the support of the pagan temple of 
Jupiter in Rome. This was supposed to replace the 
old half-shekel which the Jews everywhere had been 
wont to pay toward the support of their Temple in 
Jerusalem; and the attempts to collect the new tax 
fanned the embers of revolt in the people. And 
fanning them year after year, it not was long before 
they burst into high flames again, and once more 
human blood was spilled in the land. 

The immediate cause of the new rebellion was the 
folly of a Roman emperor named Hadrian. He 
set out to win over the Jews by a proposal to build 
a grand new temple in Jerusalem. It was to be a 
temple dedicated, however, not to God but to 
Jupiter! Hadrian in his Gentile mind, imagined the 
Jews would be delighted with any sort of a temple. 
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so long as its location was Mount Moriah in Jeru- 
salem. And he was greatly enraged when he learnt 
that they resented the very idea of his building such 
a sanctuary. He gave up all hope then of winning 
them over with kindness, and resorted to force. He 
determined to put an end to the fanatical faith of 
the Jews, no matter what the cost. He forbade the 
observance of the Sabbath and the rite of circum- 
cision. The study of the Holy Law he made a 
capital crime. 

2 

But it was in vain. All that he accomplished was 
a repetition of what happened three hundred years 
earlier when Antiochus Epiphanes tried in a like 
manner to crush Judaism. The Jews leaped up in 
violent rebellion. 

Their leader this time was a man who took the 
name of Bar Kochba, meaning “Son of the Star." 
Evidently he was but another of those individuals 
who were hailed as the Messiahs by the credulous 
people; and his following was a tremendous one. 
Even the great Rabbi Akiba, the most learned man 
of the time, supported him. Coins were struck, 
and on them Bar Kochba was d^cribed as “Prince 
of Israel." 

Three years the rebeUion continued before Rome’s 
greatest general could stamp it out. And then 
there followed massjwsres even exceeding those 
following the triumph <rf Titus. Akiba and many 
other l^ders were executed; thousands of other 
rebek were sold into slavery. Part of the land was 
distributed as loot to the Roman a>ldieis and the 
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rest was auctioned off to the highest bidder. Jerusa- 
lem was renamed jElia Capitolina, and over its gate 
was impaled a swine’s head. All Jews were ab- 
solutely forbidden to enter the place “for all time 
to come.” 

Only on the ninth day of the month of Ab, the 
anniversary of the destruction of the temple, were 
the Jews permitted to approach Jerusalem. On that 
one day in the year might they come to the wall, 
and leaning against it, weep over its desolation. 
Even then they had to bribe the sentries not to 
molest them while they wept. They had to “buy 
their tears,” as a great writer of the time puts it. 

3 

And thus, m the year 135, the contest between 
tiny Judea and mighty Rome was ended. The 
GoluS) the great and dread Exile, had definitely 
begun. The Jews as a people never again took up 
arms in their own defense. Never in eighteen 
himdred years. They became pacifists, not from 
choice but from necessity. They did not dare again 
to rebel against any foe. They were too few and 
too scattered. 

The scattmng of the Jews through foreign lands — 
the Diaspora as it is usually called — had already 
been in process for many centuries before the fall 
of Jerusalem. Perhaps as early as the days of 
Solomon there were little colonies of Hebrew traders 
in strange lands. Certainly there were many after 
the destruction of the Northern Kingdom in 722 
B. c., and still more after the destruction of the 
Southern Kingdom in 586 b. c. Indeed, some 
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scholars say that from that last date on, there were 
always more Jews living outside the bordera of 
Palestine than within them. 

In Alexandria, that wondrous city founded in 
Egypt by Alexander the Great, there grew up a 
Jewish community so powerful that it could boast 
complete self-government. It lived in its own 
section of the city, had its own laws and officers, 
and produced its own very distinctive culture. 
One of the greatest writers of the Hellenistic world 
was an Alexandrian Jew named Philo, and his 
work influenced the thou^t of all early Christian 
scholars. 

There were similar colonies in Rome, Antioch, 
Athens, Babylon — indeed throu^out the known 
world of the time. 

But until the fateM year 70, Jerusalem had been 
recognized as the center of all these settlements. 
It was in a way the capital of a vast spiritual ent- 
pire. To it the scattered Jews made regular pilgrim- 
age — ^much as the Mohammedans make pilgrimj^ 
to Mecca tp-day. To it they paid the annual Temple 
tax of half a diekel. And to it they looked for their 
religious laws and relations. It was a firm and 
solid anchor to the Jews who smled on pagan seas. 

But with the Fall of Jerusalem all that was ended. 
The £mchor had parted, and all the scattered settle- 
ments seemed to be loose and adrift. 

. 4 

Had the Jews been simply a nation, certainly 
they would not have survived that hour. Ihey 
would have disappeared as did the Phoenicians and 
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the Arameans. And had they been devoted to an 
unchangeable priestly religion, certainly they could 
never again have flourished. A few devoted souls 
would have huddled around the ruiued Temple, 
and there dwindled fast away. 

But the Jews were more than a nation, and their 
religion was more than a priestly cult. Indeed for 
generations before the Destruction, it was neither 
politics nor sacrifice that had been at the heart of 
Jewish life, but a strange thing called the Holy Law. 

The priests, as we have already seen, first came 
into power by inducing the people to impose certain 
laws upon themselves which they called the laws 
of Moses. But so soon as the priests took too great 
advantage of that power and became shamelessly 
corrupt, the people began to grow restless. The 
rebellious spirit of the old Prophets was awakened 
in them, and they began to protest. But they had 
to protest in a queer roundabout fashion. They did 
not dare say openly that the priests were a bad lot 
and ought to be driven from the land, for that 
would have meant flying in the face of the Torah, 
the “Law of Moses.” Even by the third century 
before the Destruction, this Torah had become too 
well intrenched even to be covertly challenged. 
So the only thing left was to say that the Torah 
itself was perfect, but that the priests were not 
properly interpreting it. 

In this way, as we have seen, the Pharisees arose — 
the “Interpreters” who made it their business to 
study the Law and discover just how far the priests 
imght go. 

In the beginning the Pharisees had very httle 
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power, but as the years passed, the opposite be- 
came true. Indeed, by the time the Temple fell, 
the priesthood had come to occupy a position some- 
what like that of the royalty in England to-day. 
It was all show. The real power had passed into 
tbe hands of the Pharisee leaders — the Rabbis, 
the “Teachers,” as they were called. They con- 
trolled the Sanhedrin, or parliament, and they de- 
cided all the religious questions of the day. 

5 

It was that shift in power and leadership from the 
priests to the rabbis that saved Israel after the year 
70. The Destruction of the Temple was a terrible 
blow — ^but not a mortal one. Although the priests 
and their sacrifices were no more, the Law which 
had ordained them still existed. And because that 
Law was intact — and learned rabbis survived to 
reinterpret it — Israel survived. 

Most people love to read of the mad zealots who 
fought to death against Rome; but in the light of 
history the truly great men of that ghastly hour were 
those rabbis who did not fi^t. They were the true 
saviors of the people, for they alone saved the faith. 

Their leader was a man named Jochanan ben 
(which means “the son of”) Zakkai. He was a 
disciple of a great Pharisee named Hillel, a man in 
whose teaching there seemed to live anew all the 
grand spirit of the Prophets. (Hillel it was who said 
some thirty years before Joshua of Nazareth was 
bom, that the whole of the Law was included in 
the one verse, “Do not unto thy neighbor that which 
is hateful unto thee.”) Jochanan himself reminds 
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us a little of the prophet Jeremiah, for he too realized 
the folly of warring with the sword against over- 
whelming odds. When Rome laid siege to Jeru- 
salem he fled from the city to the village of Jabneh 
on the seaeoast, and there he took charge of a little 
“house of learning.” He was quite willing to let 
Rome have the capital and all the land — so long as 
he could have his little school in Jabneh. 

And he was right. 

When Jerusalem was at last destroyed, Jabneh 
was prepared to take its place. It became the new 
center of the great Jewish Diaspora, the one hght of 
the Golus. There the rabbis gathered at the feet 
of Jochanan ben Zakkai, and there a new Sanhe- 
drin was created. The house of learning and the 
synagogue became what the Temple had been, and 
study and prayer took the place of the old sacrifices. 

The day of the priest was over. The great day of 
the rabbi had come. 



CHAPTER XX 


HOW THE RABBIS BUILT A WALL OF LAW 
AROUND THE JEWS 

There is something intensely dramatic about the 
life and work of those rabbis of the early centuries. 
Usually we think of them as very ancient and feeble 
men with long white beards, and dreamy lack- 
luster eyes. But they were nothing of the sort. 
For the most part they were young or middle-^ed 
men, brawny fellows who worked hard all day as 
craftsmen. They did not take to the study of the 
Law because they had nothing else to do with their 
time, for many of them had to earn a livelihood as 
tentmakers, or blacksmiths, or carpenters. They 
went to the house of learning only in their leisure 
hours, and it was to them what the lodge-room and 
the theater and the pool-hall are to the tired work- 
ingmen of our own day. 

But they passed the time in those houses of learn- 
ing in a quite extraordinary way. They talkedi 
They argued and discoursed and quibbled at endless 
length. And not only about strictly religious mat- 
ters, but about everything else coimeeted with life. 
They discussed not merely what prayers should be 
recited in the synagogues, and what writings were 
holy enough to be read there, but also why Ni^oes 
have flat feet, how the stars move in the heavens, 
in what manner to set a broken bone, and Just how 
beautiful a girl was Ruth. 
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All their free hours and days and years they spent 
in those houses of learning, gravely worrying about 
everything luider the sun. Sport they frowned 
upon, for by very temperament they could not 
enjoy it. So instead of playing in the sun in their 
^are time, instead of running races or throwing 
javelins like the Romans, they withdrew into then- 
dark little schools and talked. 

And thus a new type of man became their idol — 
not the great athlete but the great scholar. And a 
new sort of aristocracy arose among them — ^an aris- 
tocracy not of birth or wealth but of learning. 

2 

Of course, in time this led to a marked evil. The 
learned began to grow proud and snobbish. They 
looked on the am hcHiretz, the ignorant man — 
especially if he spoke with a Galilean accent — as 
little better than a heathen. As early as the time 
of Joshua of Nazareth this snobbishness was already 
rampant among the Pharisee scholars, and that is 
why the young preacher so bitterly denoimced.them. 

ioid with the passing of the years that snobbish- 
ness did not seem to decrease. 

Among the learned themselves, however, there 
was complete democracy. Wealth or parentage 
made no difference among them, and legend has 
it that several of the greatest rabbis spent their 
boyhood in peasant huts. A learned man, even 
though he was the son of the lowest woman of the 
streets, was regarded as of nobler rank than an un- 
learned high priest. 

Houses of learning had long existed in most of 
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the large Jewish settlements, and only the fame of 
Jochanan ben Zakkai made the one in Jabneh chief 
among them after the Destruction. Naturally 
the most brilliant students went there to study imder 
Jochanan and thus made it possible for the Great 
S anh edrin of seventy-one scholars to reorganize itself 
there. 

But during the persecutions under Hadrian, when 
aU study was forbidden, Jabneh lost its leadership. 
That, however, did not end the work that had be- 
gun there. Though all study of the law was pro- 
hibited on pain of death, study of it nevertheless con- 
tinued. Rabbis were murdered day after day — ^but 
with their last breaths they appointed their succes- 
sors. And these successors fled to the north of Pales- 
tine, to Galilee, where the Roman soldiers could not 
so easily catch them. And there in the city of Usha 
they organized a new academy and a new Sanhedrin. 

The center of Jew^ learning, however, did not 
long remain in IJsha. It moved regularly to what- 
ever town happened to be the home of the next in 
the line of the great scholars. The brightest pupils 
flocked there from all ends of the Diaspora; and there 
the Sanhedrin had to be set up mew. From TJdia 
the center shifted to Shefaram; from Shefaram to 
Beth Shearim; from Beth Shearim to Sepphoris; 
from Sepphoris to Tiberius; and at last from Tibe- 
rius right out of Palestine into Babylonia. . . . 

3 

It was while the center was in Sepphoris that the 
learned Rabbi Judah compiled what was called the 
Mishm, the “Repetition.” 
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This Mishna is a work in six volumes, and was 
intended to serve merely as a text-book of rabbinic 
law. The old legislation in the first five books iu the 
Bible, the Torah, was no longer suited to the changed 
circumstances of the people. The Jews in the year 
200 A. D. had outgrown it almost as much as we in 
modern times have outgrown the simple laws of 
the IMiddle Ages. Steadily the Jews had been out- 
growing their old legislation, and just as steadily 
they had been re-iuterpreting and adjusting it. 
They had never conceded the old laws were wrong 
and should be forgotten, but merely that they 
needed a little “touching up.” So all those years 
the scholars had been touching them up. 

Thus did the Oral Law originate — ^the law handed 
down from teacher to disciple by word of mouth. 

But a new difficulty arose. No two great teachers 
taught exactly the same Oral Law, and when the 
disciples from different houses of learning came 
together, often there were almost violent disagree- 
ments. One said, “My master taught thus and 
thus,” and another declared, “But my master 
tau^t so and so.” For that reason several great 
rabbis at different times tried to compile huge note- 
books for the use of students everywhere. 

On the basis of those earlier notebooks, Rabbi 
Judah some time before the year 200 compiled his 
Mishna. In it he gathered together about four 
thousand legal decisions (the Torah contained only 
six hundred and thirteen!) and these he divided into 
different groups and sections. It was not supposed 
to be a final code of law. It was merely another of 
those notebooks. It did not say “thus and thus 
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is the law on this question, ” but usually gave the 
varying opinions of the leading rabbis of the past, 
together with Rabbi Judah’s own opinions. 

It was not long, however, before Rabbi Judah’s 
pronouncements quoted in the Mishna came to be 
looked upon as absolutely authoritative. The pass- 
ing suggestions and hesitant opinions of a learned 
but still imperfect mind, came to be regarded in 
a little while as divine commands. 

4 

It is not difficult to explain why the Mishna so 
soon became authoritative. It was probably due to 
the bewildering conditions under which the Jews 
lived in those centuries. Their country and their 
Temple, the things that once had xinited them, were 
gone. The Law was all that was left. And just 
then the preachers of the new religion called Christi- 
anity, were bitterly attacking that Law. They were 
saying it was an e"^ thing, for it kept the Jews from 
mingling with the rest of the world. 

That was why the pious among the Jews so readily 
accepted Rabbi Judah’s Mishna. It served as a 
direct rebuke to those Christian preachers. It 
shoN^ed the world that far from minimizing the Law, 
faithful Jews intended to magnify it. Tenfold, a 
himdredfold, they intended to magnify it. . . . And 
do so they would just because it kept them apart 
from the rest of the world. . . . 

For the Jews could now see how the pagan world 
lived, and what manner of gods it wor^ped. They 
could see the vice in the homes of the Romans, and 
the bestiality in their temples. They could see all 
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the moral leprosy that was eating into the heart of 
the Empire and bringing it fast to its doom. 

That explains why the Jews desired only to 
keep away from the goyim, to avoid them as they 
would loathsome lepers. Ever higher they built the 
wall of Law around themselves, barricading them- 
selves on all sides. The simple command not to eat 
meat with non-Jews, was now extended to forbid 
them from eating anything with them. Even the 
bread prepared by non-Jews was considered “un- 
clean.” 

5 

Some people swing back and forth between in- 
credulity and contempt when they read certain of 
the laws in the Mishna. They find it hard to believe 
that the rabbis who passed them could possibly 
have been sane. But they were very sane, those 
rabbis. They saw how near their people were 
to death, and they cast all scruples to the wind. 
Panic-stricken they clutched at every ima^able 
regulation that might keep Israel alive. They were 
like men who pile up boulders and bricks and even 
pebbles in frantic effort to build a dyke agamst a 
rapidly encroaching sea. 

Curiously, the laws developed and accepted by 
those rabbis, dealt with and regulated not only the 
life of their own time; evrai more minutely did they 
deal with and re-order the chapters of Jewish life 
that had passed into history. At endl^ length 
they prescribed just how the ancient sacjifices should 
be offered, and how the tithes should be paid to the 
long-deposed pri^te. Perhaps three-quarters of ihe 
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Mislma deals thus with a ritual that was utterly 
destroyed a hundred and thirty years before the 
Mishna was compiled. 

There was a reason. The rabbis believed that all 
that past life would be relived again in the future. 
The wild dream of the coming of the Messiah was 
still alive in their hearts. Despite all the evil that 
had come to them — ^rather, on account of all that 
evil — ^they still hoped for the Great Day of Redemp- 
tion. Only now they no longer dreamed, as did the 
old prophets, of redemption for all mankind. No, 
now the dream was of redemption for themselves 
alone. The iron of persecution had gone too far into 
their souls for the Jews stiU to dream of saving the 
world. They must have hated and loathed the 
world. All they gave thought to, at any rate, was 
their own sorry selves — their desolated land, their 
jruined Temple, their scattered and broken nation. 

It was not for lack of something better to do that 
the rabbis developed their innumerable laws; nor 
was it out of stupidity that the disciples accepted 
them. It was out of sheer need — ^fearful, deaerate 
need. 

Israel was being drowned in the sea of paganism. 
And the Law alone could stem and hold back the 
tide. 



CHAPTER XXI 
THE MAKING OP THE TALMUD 

Another century dragged by, and life for the Jews 
grew to be no longer bearable in Palestine. The 
Christians had become all powerful in the land, and 
through their influence at Rome they caused the 
Jews to be plagued most cruelly. The Emperor 
Constantine himself became a Christian, and harsh 



indeed were the laws he passed against those who 
climg to the older faiths. 

The Jews therefore began to flee to other lands. 
Chiefly they fled to the East, to Babylonia, which 
was outade the empire of Rome. The vast Jewish 
community which had flourished in that land from 
the time of the Exile in 586 b. c., had helped not a 
little in keeping Babylorda ftee from the Roman 
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yoke. It had sent out regiment after regiment 
to fight off the dread conqueror of the West. And 
as a result it enjoyed almost complete freedom under 
the Parthians who ruled the land. The Jews had 
their synagogues and their primary schools and 
their houses of learning. And they had their own 
leader — Besh Galutha, “Prince of the Exile,” he was 
called— who was recognized by the government. 



18. — The Church under Constantine 


Until the Destruction of the Temple the Jews in 
Babylonia had, of course, looked to Palestine as 
their spiritual home. Even for two centuries after 
that calamitous event they still sent their best 
students to the rabbinical academies in Jabneh, 
Sepphoris, and Tiberius. But from the beginning 
of their exile, the Babylonian Jews had rather 
resented the position of leadership which the Pales- 
tinians enjoyed. Later generations of them somehow 
felt that even thou^ they had never gone back to 
the homeland, they were nevertheless as good as, 
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and perhaps even better than, those who had. 
Probably the Babylonian Jews regarded their breth- 
ren in Judea and Galilee much as American Jews 
now regard their brethren in Poland and Russia— as 
a more pious and orthodox, but a far less cultured lot. 

2 


But a time came when it was no longer necessary 
for the Babylonian Jews to look up to their brethren 



in Palestine. They b^an to develop great academies 
of their own, and thus attracted the finest Palestinian 
scholars. Just as in our own day the center of Jewish 
life and learning has begun to move from Eastern 
Europe to America, so seventeen hundred years ^ 
it b^an to move from Palestine to Babylonia. 

It moved to Babylonia because of the persecution 
. in Palatine; but ^ost as soon as Babylonia be- 
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came the center, persecutions began there also. 
The fanatical Persians who had been driven from 
power by the Parthians, 'succeeded in the year 226 
in regaining that power. And immediately the 
Jews began to suffer. Those Persians, in the first 
flush of their triumph, started to celebrate by but- 
chering all whom they considered “foreigners.” 

The Persians were fire-worshipers, and forbade 
the burning of the lights during their “Season of 
Mourning” each whiter. Naturally that prohibi- 
tion brought the Jews great distress, for their Mishna 
commanded that lights be bxmied in the Jewish 
homes every Sabbath Eve, and all week long during 
the mid-winter Festival of Chanukah. And the 
keeping of these Mishnaic Laws caused so many 
riots and massacres, that the new rabbis had to 
advise their followers to hide their lights during the 
winter months. Perhaps the peculiar custom still 
observed among Jewish housewives, of hiding the 
Sabbath li^ts with their hands when they bless 
them, is a relic of those fearful years when the 
Persians, frenzied by the taste of triumph, massacred 
the Jews for desecrating their “Season of Mourn- 
ing.” 

Of course, compared with the horrors which Jews 
were suffering in Palestine and the rest of the 
Roman Empire, these massacres in Babylonia were 
hardly deserving of mention. I have spoken of them 
only to show how they influenced the rabbis of the 
time to modify the Mishnaic laws sli^tly. Such 
modifications were being made constantly, as day 
by day new problems arose. And naturally that 
meant in time the need for a new notebook — one 
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fax completer and more up-to-date than the Mishna. 

And when that new notebook was compiled (it 
was a little before the year 500 a. d.) it was called 
the Talmud, the "Teaching.” 

3 

There are two Talmuds: one that was developed 
by the rabbis who stru^led on in Palestine, and 
the other developed by those who flourished in 
Babylonia. Much of the Palestinian Talmud has 
long been lost, but the fr^ments that still exist 
make it obvious that it was far the inferior work. 
So when we speak of the Talmud we usually mean 
the one produced in Babylonia. 

The Talmud is not a book; rather it is a vast, 
rambling, loose-jointed encyclopedia. It is a great 
wilderness of words in which can be read the whole 
history of the Jewish mind during many centuries. 
Everything the Jew thou^t about anything — 
religion, philosophy, astronomy, art, law, biol<^, 
history, botany, medicine, politics— is included in 
that one great work. 

Probably it set out to be merdy another and larger 
Mishna — a sixty-three voliune index to the in- 
numerable new laws that had been proposed, dis- 
cussed, and accepted after Eabbi Judah finished 
his modest six-volume index. But before it was 
complete it became very much more. It gave not 
merely the laws, but ala) great chunks of the ram- 
bling discussion that preceded the acceptance of those 
laws. The Mishna was a little like a well-swept 
lumber yard in which trimmed Ic^ had been neatly 
arraoged in ax great stacks. But the Talmud was 
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more like a clearing in which whole trees with all 
their branches and foliage, their nettles and ivy- 
gro\\iihs, had been piled up in sixty-three wild and 
crawling heaps. If there was any order at all in 
the whole big area, it was because down at the 
bottom of each of the heaps lay some of the trimmed 
logs of the Mishna. 


4 

There was a reason for the unkempt way in which 
the trees had been left lying around in the Talmudic 
clearing. In Rabbi Judah’s day the learned men 
in Israel had been confident that the trimmed logs 
alone would suffice to keep the fires of their re- 
ligion burning, and so they had not been afraid to 
lop off the branches and throw them away. But 
that . confidence was largely gone three hundred 
years later in Babylonia. The new rabbis had seen 
how quickly these fires could bum low in the fierce 
wind of persecution, and they were afraid to throw 
away even the least scrap of their fuel. 

How those rabbis ever had the patience to as- 
semble all those mountains of words, is bewildering 
indeed. It all seems to have been done under the 
supervision of two scholars named Rab Ashe and 
Rabina; but any number of other scholars must have 
assisted them. In our printed editions the Talmud 
fills almost six thousand pages! The bare task of 
gathering the material and writing it down must 
have been a stupendous one. 

But somehow it was done, and with it another 
compromise was effected between the dreams 'of the 
prophets and the common sense of the priests. 
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For though these rabbis had set out as heroic pro- 
testants against the priests, they had after all these 
centuries become very like priests themselves. 
Their thought had come to run in what are e®en- 
tially priestly grooves. Laws, little rules and r^ular 
tions, had become everything to them. 

Perhaps it was necessary for this to happen if 
the Jews were to continue as a separate people. 
The dreams of the prophets may have given the Jews a 
reason for living — but it was the little laws of the 
priestrrabbis that kept the Jews alive. 

Naturally, there was great risk that those little 
laws might smother the very dreams they were 
supposed to keep aflame — that in the strain of 
Just keeping alive, the Jews might forget all good 
reason for living. And that danger became very 
teal as the years passed by. 

Indeed, half of the rest of this story of the Jews 
is just the story of the stru^e gainst that danger. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
THE CONTENTS OF THE TALMUD 

So little is the Talmud known by most people, 
and so much nonsense is therefore uttered about it, 
that at least one more chapter ought to be devoted 
to it here. 

Perhaps a passage or two taken from the work 
itself will throw most light on its character. For 
instance, here is a bit picked almost at random from 
the volume on the Sabbath laws: 

A commandment in the Torah declares: “Ye 
shall kindle no fire throughout your habitations 
upon the Sabbath day.” Now for centuries this was 
imderstood and followed literally, and probably 
the Jews all sat in the cold and dark from sunset 
on Friday to sunset on Saturday. But then came 
the early Pharisees with one of their new interpre- 
tations. They said it was perfectly proper — and 
indeed legally necessary — ^to have lights on the 
Sabbath, so loi^ as they were kindled b^ore the 
Sabbath began. But those lights must not be 
touched again imtil after the Sabbath closed, other- 
wise the commandment would be tran^essed. And 
thereafter, all sorts of new little regulations had to 
be made to guard the people against accidentally 
touching those lights. 

For instance, the Mishna contains the r^ulation 
that “one shall not read by the lamplight,” — 
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presumably because one might be tempted to snuff 
the wick if the flame burnt low. In the Gemara, 
which is the Talmudic law based on the Mishna, 
this relation is discussed at great length. 

But let me quote for a moment — though with 
many e3q)lanatory insertions, for the Talmud is 
almost unreadably concise: 

“Rabbah (a Babylonian scholar) said (that one 
should not read by the lamp) even if it be placed 
(far out of reach — say,) the height from the ground 
of two men, or two stories, or even on top of ten 
houses, one above the other. 

“ (That is) ‘one may not read. ’ But it does not 
say two may not read together, (for then one can 
guard the other against snuffing the wick). Against 
this supposition, however, there is a tradition that 
‘neither one nor two together’ (may read). 

“Said Rabbi Elazar: ‘There is no contradiction 
here. The Mishna allows (two people to read to- 
gether) so long as they read the same subject. But 
the tradition (forbids it only if) they are reading 
different subjects.’ . . 

And in that maimer the discussion is continued 
on and on. . . . 

One rabbi declares that a prominent teacher may 
read by the lamplight, for such a person would 
hardly be so careless as to snuff the wick. To which 
someone answers that Rabbi Ishmael ben Elisha, 
vho was a great person indeed, once read on Friday 
night and actually caught himself in the act of snuff- 
ing the wick. As proof of this fact. Rabbi Ishmael’s 
diary is quoted, for there he confessed the crime and 
vowed to bring a fat sin-offering to the Temple the 
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moment it was rebuilt. (No doubt that vow was 
made in all earnestness. The coming of the Messiah 
and the rebuilding of the Temple were still momen- 
tarily expected!) But some one else counters that 
the case of Rabbi Ishmael is not a fair one, for though 
that scholar was great at teaching laws, he was 
notoriously lax in obser\ing them! 

Next the question arises as to whether a servant 
may examine the cups and dish^ by the Sabbath 
lamplight, to see if they are clean. Here too there 
is a dispute. One rabbi says yes and another says 
no. Then a third tries to compromise by saying 
that a regular servant may not examine the dishes, 
for he, in his eagerness to hold his job, might be 
tempted to snuff the wick in order to see better. 
But a servant called in merely for the day, may ex- 
amine the dishes, for he would probably not care 
whether they were clean or not, and therefore would 
not dream of snuffing the wick. That compromise, 
however, is not found acceptable, and a fourth rabbi 
suggests that even a regular servant may examine 
the dishes by the Sabbath lamp so long as it bums 
naphtha and not oil. For naphtha smells badly and 
the fellow would hardly be tempted to come too near 
it. And than a fifth rabbi offers still another sug- 
gestion. . . . 

And so it goes on. . - . 

2 

This example is not at all extreme. Passages 
might be cited from the Talmud which would seem 
infinitely more ridicutous. There is, for instance, 
a thrilling debate on whetoer an egg laid on the 
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Sabbath may be eaten by a Jew, since the hen 
probably broke the Sabbath rest in laying it! 

Into every line of the Biblical law, into every 
word, every letter, even every part of a letter, some 
strange and far-fetched meaning was read by the 
Talmud-makers. The priestly law declared that in 
sacrificing a kid on the Temple altar it may not be 
boiled m its own mother’s milk. Probably the pas- 
sing of that law was due to the superstitious dread 
that the udders of the mother animal would dry up 
if such an act were committed. (There are savage 
tribes m Africa to-day whose diet is still r^ulated 
by that dread.) But the rabbis did not dream of 
such an explanation. No, they believed the law 
was of divme origin and had some divine though 
mysterious reason back of it. And they elaborated 
it so that it forbade the mixing of any meat and 
any milk (or butter, or cheese) in any Jewish house- 
hold. What was more, even the plates used for meat 
might not be mixed with plates used for milk, and the 
water and cloths used for cleansing the meat plates 
might not be also used for cleasing the milk plates! 

Nor was that the end of the matter, for the length 
of time one should wait after eating meat before 
being allowed to drink milk — and vice versa — ^had 
to be thoroughly discussed and determined! 

3 

But it is important to remember that such little 
laws, irrational as they may seem to us, nevertheless 
all had a purpose. That puipose, however, was not. 
as some people nowadays imagine — to preserve the 
physical health of the Jews. (Whatever hygienic 
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value there may have been in the laws, was altogether 
accidental.) No, their purpose was the preservation 
of the spvriiuai health of the Jews. They helped to 
wall in the Jew. They were part of the impr^nabie 
dyke raised by him against the non-Jewish tide. 

Moreover, it is also important to realize that not 
all the laws in the Talmud were of so narrowly 
ritualistic a sort. Many of them were of a high 
ethical nature. The Jews had gone far since the 
days when the laws in the Torah had been written. 
Their whole outlook on life had grown less primitive. 
As a natural result, their laws had to be changed so 
that they were less primitive too. The law code is the 
clock that tells what time it is in the civilization of 
a people; and in the Talmud we see that the hands of 
the clock had moved a great ways since the time of 
Deuteronomy. Old laws had b^n tempered, modi- 
fied, and robbed of their cruelty. For iiKtance, the 
barbaric command, “An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth,” had by re-interpretation come to mean 
that the assailant must pay for his crime not with 
his own eye or tooth, but with a heavy fine fixed 
by law. Provision was made to administer 
extreme penalty like fleeing in a humane mannef 
xmknown to European law courts only a century 
ago. And capital punishment was made practically 
ille^. A court that had pronoimced one sentence 
of death in seventy yeara deserved, it was declared, 
to be called a “court of murderers! ” 

4 

It is altogether vsdn to try to pa® ju«^ent on the 
Talmud, to try to declare whether it is good or bad, 
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wise or foolist. It is like life — a higgledy-piggledy 
mingling of both good and bad, of both wisdom and 
folly. For it came directly out of life, directly out 
of the hateful, exciting, hopeful, despairing, heroic 
life of the Jewish people. It is rather like a moving- 
picture film that has been mutilated and broken 
in ten thousand places and then has been blindly 
patched together again. It reveals ever 3 dhing that 
came to hurt and heal the Jews in a thousand years 
of incessant hurt and healing. And so it contains 
very nearly everything. 

There are in it myths and vagaries, idiotic su- 
perstitions and unhappy thoughts, things that are 
not merely irrational but sometimes even quite 
offensive. But there is also much profound wisdom 
buried in it, and much lofty and generous t hi nking . 
Not all the rabbis were bitter and hateful — though, 
Heaven knows, they all had reason enough to be. 
And not aU of them were amall-minded and bigoted. 
Indeed, a strain of almost prophetic nobility runs 
through much of the Talmud, and a clear note of 
protest against the clannishness choking the people 
behind the dyke. 

For instance: “All men who do not worship idols 
may be called Jews.” Or again: “All who accept 
merely the Ten Co mm andments may be considered 
as though accepting the whole of the Law.” Or 
still again: “The good men of all the Gentile races 
will inherit the World to Come.” 

Or in another vein: “Be thou the cursed, ’not he 
who curses.” “Even the birds in the air despise 
the miser.” “Honor the sons of the poor, for it 
is they who advance science.” “Charity saves one 
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from death.” “When the thief cannot steal he 
thinks himself an honest man.” “The soldiers fight 
and the kings are called the heroes.” “When the 
ox is down, many are the butchers.” “The passions 
are not all evil, for were it not for them, no one 
would build a house, marry a wife, beget children, 
or do any work.” “Drink not, and thou ’Rilt not 
sin.” “Even if the bull have his head deep in his 
troi^h, hasten upon the roof, and drag up the lad- 
der after thee.” “Commit a sin twice, and thou 
wilt think it quite allowable.” . . . 

All the rest of this book could easily be filled with 
just such bits of Talmudic wisdom and irony and 
high prophetic preachment. Not all of the volu- 
minous work is ^ven over to dry legal discussion. 
Indeed fully a third of it consists of clever fables and 
quaint l^ends and amusing proverbs. Granted 
there is much chaff in the work, there are also ker- 
nels of richest wheat. 

And the fact that in bulk the chaff far exceeds 
the wheat, should not be at all surprising. After 
all, the Talmud is the product of an age when a 
peculiar type of mind alone could thrive. Israel 
was exhausted. The little dormouse in the cage of 
mad lions seemed to be piteously breathing its 
last feeble breath. It was too broken, too clawed 
and mauled and wet with its own blood, to arise 
and cry with the might of the prophets. It was t<X) 
death to worry about why it should go on living; 
it merely wanted to know Jww. 

And the hm it could leam only from the mouths 
of the new priests, the rabbis. The how it could 
discover <»Jty in such a work as the Talmud. 
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HOW MOHAMMED BUILT A NEW RELIGION 
AROUND THE JEWISH IDEA OF GOD 

When the Jews fled from Palestine their whole 
aim was to get as far as possible away from the 
talons of Christian Rome. Many of them fled to 
Babylonia, as we have already seen. Some ran 
off to Gaul and the Teutonic lands, because the 
people there were still barbarians, and had not yet 
learnt the Christian hatred of Jews. Others fled 
to India, and perhaps to China. And still others 
retreated into the heart of Arabia, that barren land 
from which their own ancestors had escaped more 
than a thousand yearn earlier. 

The fate that befell those Jews who fled to Arabia 
is in certain ways much like that which befell their 
brethren in all the rest of the Diaspora. Outwardly 
they became just like the people among whom they 
settled. They turned nomad, and formed them- 
selves into warring desert tribes. In a little while 
sheiks of their own led them in battle, and fortresses 
of their own served them in retreat. Poets of their 
own wrote them songs in Arabic, and minstrels of their 
own sang to them. They took Arab names and wore 
Arab garb. Just as certain butterflies protect them- 
selves by folding their wings so that they look ex- 
actly like the leaves of the trees among which they 
flit — ^“protective coloration” the scientists call it — 
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so these Jews presented themselves by looking and 
speaking and acting exactly like the people among 
whom they dwelt. 

Inwardly, however, they persisted in remaining 
a separate folk. They cherished the Bible — ^that 
was why their Arab neighbors called them Ahl vi 
Kiidb, the “People of the Book” — ^and they kept 
what rabbinic laws they knew. Earnestly they tried 
to remain faithful to their One True God. 

2 

With the passing of the years that inward differ- 
ence began to be copied by some of the Arabs. 
Their own desert religion was a low form of idolatry 
rather like that which the ancestors of the Jews had 
believed in before they struck out for the Fertile 
Crescent. Those Arabs had some three hundred 
little gods to worship, and one big one. (The idol 
of the big one was a mysterious black stone called 
the Kaaba, which rested in a shrine in the town of 
Mecca and attracted pilgrims from all comers of 
Arabia.) So it was not difficult for the Jews to make 
converts among the more intelligent of the Arabs. 
Indeed, we are told that whole tribes came over in 
a body into the JewMi fold, and that a smattering 
of Judaism was known throi^out the Arab settle- 
ments. 

3 

Now in the town of Mecca there lived an Arab mer- 
chant named Mohammed, a strange black-bearded 
fellow ^ven to ^ileptic fits, who b^an to tell people 
that he had been sent to preach a new .religion. 
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That religion turned out to be in many respects 
remarkably like Judaism, for it proclaimed the 
existence of but One God, and taught that the mem- 
ory of all the great Jewish leaders from Abraham 
to Jesus of Nazareth should be revered. Just 
where Mohammed had chanced upon this or that 
particular element of his new faith w^e do not know. 
Probably it was in the many market places in Arabia 
and Syria to which he had journeyed as a trader. 

Evidently Mohammed talked with intense con- 
viction of his new faith, for soon he won over cer- 
tain of his relatives and friends. Indeed his follow- 
ing grew so large that the leading citizens of Mecca 
began to get worried. This new-fangled religion 
with its One God threatened to destroy the supreme 
position of their city as possessor of that great idol, 
the Kaaba. So they plotted to murder Mohammed, 
and he had to flee to the rival town of Medina 
to escape them. Now, in and around Medina there 
lived several tribes of Jews, and for that reason the 
populace there was better able to understand Mo-, 
hammed’s new religion. For years previously 
they had been hearing something like his ideas 
from the mouths of the Jews in their midst. 

When Mohammed fled to Medina — ^it was in the 
year 622 — one of his dearest desires was to make 
followers of the Jews there. With that end in view 
he eagerly took over many of their customs — ^just 
as Paul had taken over many of the customs of the 
pagans whom he tried to win for Christianity. Thus 
Mohammed accepted the Jewish Day of Atonement 
as a fast day, and ordered his followers to turn 
their faces toward Jerusalem when they prayed. He 
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made friends of the rabbis in Medina, and not being 
able to read or write, he employed a Jew as his scribe. 



W. — Where Mohammedanism was Bom 

The Jews showed some interest at first in the 
movement, for Mohammed claimed he had been 
sent by thdr God, and they thou^t he might be 
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the Messiah. (Oh yes, the Jews were still eagerly 
awaiting the coming of the Messiah!) But when 
they came to know Mohammed better and found 
out how ignorant he was, and how much fonder he 
seemed of pretty women than of what the Jews 
considered godly ways, they refused to have any- 
thing more to do with him. Their minstrels ridi- 
culed him in sarcastic poems, and tried to make 
him the laughing-stock of Medina. 

The result was that as soon as enough Arabs 
had gathered imder his banner, Mohammed turned 
on the Jews and butchered them without mercy. 
He had made up his mind that the stubborn “People 
of the Book” could not possibly be converted, and 
after decimating their ranks, he tiuned back to the 
more promising task of converting the rest of his 
own brethren. Particularly he wanted to win over 
his blood kin in the stron^old of the old Kaaba 
worship. With that end in view, he ordered his 
followers to turn their faces toward Mecca and no 
longer toward Jerusalem when they prayed. (Mo- 
hammed, you see, was quite a shrewd man.) Also 
he changed the time of the annual feast to the an- 
cient Arabic season of Ramadhan instead of the 
Jewi^ Day of Atonanent. (Yes, Mohammed was 
a very shrewd man. . . .) 

4 

And in time he won over his brethren not merely 
in Mecca but in all the rest of Arabia also. The 
triumph was not the product of gentle preaching, 
however, but of bloody persecution. Mohammed 
issued a declaration of Holy War against all who re- 
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fused to accept his faith. He told his followers that 
the surest way for them to enter Heaven was by 
dying, sword in hand, in the act of waging that 
“Holy War.” And his followers believed him. 

It would be foolish to revile Mohammed’s memory 
for adopting this programme. It must be remem- 
bered that after all he belonged to a people and a 
time still largely barbaric. Indeed, when one con- 
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siders from what low spiritual ancestry and en- 
vironment this Mohammed sprang, one cannot but 
acknowledge him, despite all his vices, a true genius 
and a stupendously great man. 

But though good temper counsels us to g)are 
Mohammed our i^y words, we cannot help de- 
ploring the evil he set on foot. Though he himself 
died, his doctrine lived on after him. Always thirsty 
for war and blood, the Arabs now suddenly found 
themselves with a holy excuse for slaking that thirst. 
To fight WJB now the godliest work they could en- 
gage in. 
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So they fought. Against the whole world they 
fought, for they were determined to vtin it all for 
their One God, Allah, and for his One Prophet, 
Mohammed. And they almost succeeded. 

5 

The tale of the great ^lohammedan Conquests 
is one that cannot be told here. It is a bewildering, 
almost an incredible storj'. Twenty-five years after 
Mohammed died, his wild Arab followers W'ere mas- 
ters of Egj'pt, Palestine, SjTia, Babylonia, and Per- 
sia. Another half-centurj”, and all the northern coast 
of Africa and almost all of Spain had been added to 
their empire. Another decade saw' them marching 
up into France. All the Christian world trembled 
as the terrible Arabs came sweeping on. 

And thus a new chapter b^an in the history of 
the Jews. 



CHAPTER XXrV 
THE REVOLT AGAINST THE TALMUD 

From the fifth to the seventh century the Jews 
were at rest in hardly a land in the world. In 
Christian countries — especially in Spain — they were 
hounded out of town after town, or were penned 
in like lepers in a single foul little alley, Christian 
kings and noblemen robbed them, Christian bishops 
wrote books against them, and Christian ruffians 
murdered them. 

Conditions in Babylonia or Persia were not much 
better. In those countries, also, the Jews weye 
harried and massacred. One “Prince of the Exile” 
was hung, and another was crucified. 

Early in the eighth century, however, the dawn of 
a new day began to break. As the Mohammedans 
drove the armies of Persia and the Christian nations 
before them, the Jews began slowly to lift them- 
selves out of the dust. For the Mohammedans 
were now strangely tolerant to the Jews. Mohammed 
himself had long been dead, and with him had died 
his cha®rin because the “People of the Book” 
would not accept his Koran. His successors only 
knew the Jews as a people who by ra<» and reli- 
^on were somewhat like themselves. Perhaps 
they realized also that without Jews to serve as 
scouts, they themselv^ would have been alm<®t 
belpl^. For they could trust the Jews alone to 
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show them their way about in the vast world beyond 
the Desert. The Jews had traveled everywhere, 
and seemed to know everj' language. Without 
their aid the Arab invaders would have utterly lost 
their bearings as they swept on through the great 
countries to the right on the east and to the left in 
the Mediterranean basin. 


2 

And under the tolerant rule of the Mohammedans, 
the Jews began to prosper. They who had been 
poor and bedraggled pedlars for centuries, now be- 
came wealthy and powerful traders. They traveled 
everyTchere, from England to India, from Bohemia 
to EgjTJt. 

Their commonest merchandise in those days was 
Slav®. On every highroad and on every great river 
and sea, these Jewish traders w’ere to be found with 
their gan^ of shackled prisoners in convoy. Slave- 
dealing seems irredeemably vile and hateful to us 
toKiay, but we must remember here again that 
standards have chan^. Only seventy-five years 
ago it was <»nsidered altogether proper for the 
very “best” people in our own land to buy and sell 
human beings. In ancient times only the rar^t 
of souls— the “cranks,” as they must have been 
called — saw any great wickedness in such a traffic. 
And in the light of the customs of those times, the 
dave-traffickers were actually doing almost a moral 
worir. They alone were keeping the conquering 
armies from slaughtering every one of their defeated 
foes after each battle. 

And with the coming (rf prc^perity to the Jew^ 
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came also new life and \1gor. Babylonia was still 
the heart of the Diaspora, and the “Princes of the 
Exile” now became powerful officials at the court of 
Bagdad. The bearer of this title after the Arabs 
conquered the land was actually given a daughter 
of the defeated Persian king as his wife. 

And the rabbinical academies began to flourish 
once more. The president of the leading academy 
in Babylonia was called the Gaon, the “Illustrious 
One,” and to him were submitted the religious 
problems of the Jews throughout the Diaspora. He 
decided what prayers should be recited in the syna- 
gogues, and he licensed the rabbis — they were really 
judges — ^to preside over the Jewish civil courts. 
For in Babylonia and most other lands the Jews 
still took their disputes and accusations to their own 
Talmudic courts for settlement. 

3 

But despite the prosperity and outer freedom 
that had come to the Jews, their inner life w^ be- 
coming dry and choked. That high wall, the Tal- 
mud, that had been built to lock out the non- 
Jewish world, served also to lock in the Jewish souL 
Its frowning shadow was cast over every path in 
Jewish life. It was no longer a m^ms to the end of 
self-pr^ervation; it had become an end in itself. 
It was no longer a thing to live by but to live /or — 
y^, and even to die for. The Jews lifted it to a 
place of importance above the very Bible, and they 
studied it far more diligently. They memorized it 
from end to end — every one of its rixty-three enor- 
mous divisions! 
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All the Talnmd was accepted literally. From 
end to end it was universally assumed to be a true 
and perfect development of the commandments 
which Mos^ had taught the Hebrews at the Holy 
Mountain of Yahveh. The new rabbis commented 
on its everj’ line and word, stri’ving to make clear its 
many muddy pa-^sages, and succeeding only in 
making them muddier. And on these commentaries, 
later rabbis wrote further commentaries, making the 
already muddy passages still muddier. So they 
went on, pathetically caressing their hoard of laws 
as a miser caresses his coins. The Talmud was no 
longer their servant; they had become its slaves. 

And then came the protest. 

It had been brewing for a long time, but not until 
now had it been able to get itself heeded. The Jews 
had been living in a sort of war-time hysteria during 
all those centuries, and the few protestants that 
spoke out had been given very little sjunpathy. 
They had been gntffly told to “fall in or get out!” 
And many of them, refusing to “fall in,” had indeed 
gotten out. 

But the prot^t had made it^lf felt nevertheless. 
The stem spirit of the Essene hermits — that spirit 
which had produced John the Baptist and also, in 
a measure, Joshua of Nazareth— still lived in the 
souls of some professing Jews. Prophets still ap- 
p^red from time to time in remote comers of the 
Diaspora. Frenzied young Jews they were, and 
they cried to their brethren to cease entangling 
thansdves in all the petty rules of the rabbis, and 
concentrate their thinking on the great commands 
of God. (They were imually the sort of men who 
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objected to slave-dealing and the various other 
“business” activities which the Jews were being 
tempted to take up.) Generation after generation, 
new self-made Messiahs appeared, rising and falling 
like so many flaring rockets. Small Jewish sects 
leapt up and died do’W'n again in wild and rampant 
confusion. 

Now, most of these obscure preachers and their 
sects, though traveling along paths quite unin- 
telligible to each other, were headed toward essenti- 
ally one goal. They were striving to get back to 
the basic truths of the “old-time religion.” They 
were tr^dng 'with all their naight to get back to God. 

That was why they were all opposed to that tre- 
mendous ■wall of Law which the rabbis had erected. 
They felt it was in their way. It had been built to 
shut in the religion and preserve it, but these preach- 
ers seemed to realize — though ever so vaguely — 
that true religion never could stay shut in. So 
they cried out at the top of their voices for an end 
to the wall. 

But the vast majority of their brethren, entangled 
in their little rulra and regulations, d^fened as 
it were by the clatter of their meat dishes and milk 
didb^es, did not heed that ciy. Not \mtil the coming 
of Anan ben David did they heed it. . . . 

4 

Anan ben David was a leaned Jew of high station 
in Babylonia. Indeed he was the heir of tiie Prince 
of the Exile. But about the year 762, when it Kane 
his turn to succeed to that ojffice, the rabbis of the 
day elected his younger brother in his stead. (Prob- 
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ably Anan had already let it be known that he 
belonged to those who were not altogether satisfied 
with the Talmud.) And when Anan found he had 
been cheated out of what he considered his birth- 
right, the commotion raised by him rocked the 
whole Jewish world. 

A new sect, almost a new religion, was founded 
by him, Anan declared war on the Talmudic Law, 
taxing it with being all false and ridiculous. And 
hundreds flocked to support him. They joined 
him on his march to Jerusalem, there to set up what 
they considered a truly Jewish community — one 
governed solely by Biblical Law. 

But it did not take long for the followers of Anan 
to diiscover how impossible of success was their 
task. The ancient Biblical Law, well enough de- 
veloped for the work it had to do in its own day, 
was not adapted, by itself, to govern a more civiliz^ 
community in a later sge. To make it at all ade- 
quate, the Biblical Law had to be completely re- 
vised. Just as the first rabbis, when they rebelled 
against the tyranny of the priests, had to begin 
“interpreting” the Law, so these later rebels found 
that they had to begin “interpreting” also. In fine, 
tibte followers of Anan ended by doing just what they 
had set out to undo. 

And that of course meant the beginning of the 
decline and fall. Anan ben David’s sect lived on, 
but its high spirit of protest against legalism ack- 
©ned and rapidly died out. The new l^alism of its 
own that it developed was in many respects even 
more rigid and unreasonable than that of the Tal- 
mud. The heroic little Imnd of rebels that had 
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set out to cast down the high wall of the rabbis, 
succeeded onlj' in building a higher wall of their 
own. 

But despite this, the movement lived and grew. 
Though its declaration of principles was only a crazy 
quilt of queer doctrines and practices, it continued 
to win converts from among the orthodox Jews. 
Especially was this true in the century after Anan 
died, for then it produced . several distinguished 
scholars who tried their best to correct many of 
Anan’s mistakes. 

The movement, which at first had been known as 
Ananism, was now called Karaisili, the “Religion 
of the Bible.” Unfortimately our sources of in- 
formation are very undependable, for most of our 
reports come to us from the pens of its bitterest 
opponents. At its hei^t Karaism may have been 
a valiant and earnest effort to establish a rather 
generous creed — a Judaism that could accept both 
Jesus and Mohammed as great teachers without 
sacrificing its right to go seeking still greater ones. 

But TCa.rfl.ism quickly toppled from that height. 
It failed, as perhaps every such effort must fail, in 
a world still choked with fears and stupidities. 
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TffE DAWS OF ISTELLIGESCE IS BABYLOSIA ASD 
SPAIN 

But Karaisra failed only in spirit. In body it 
lived on and flourished. In the ninth century, 
indeed, it bade fair to become dominant throughout 
the Jewish world. The rabbis of the time were a 
weak and sla\Tsh lot. They tried to ignore the 
movement, largely perhaps because they lacked 
spirit enough to westle with it. The Karaite 
m issionaries based all their work of conversion on 
arguments from the Bible, and the rabbis of the 
day hardly knew the Bible. All they knew was the 
Talmud, and the pathetic trickery, the tvidsting of 
{duases and wringing of words, by which it had been 
foisted onto the Bible. So for over a century those 
rabbis continued to bury their heads in their dry 
and dusty commentaries, and tried to make them- 
selves b^eve that nothing was happening. 

But then Saadya came on the scene, a rabbi of a 
new type — alert, intelligent, and unafraid. He was 
bom in Egypt, but so great was his learning and 
fame that he was called at the early age of thirty- 
rix to be Gaon of the foremost academy in Babylonia. 
Fourteen yesurs later he was alr^idy dying, his health 
broken by his intense labors and stru^es. Never- 
theless, in those few years of life he manned to 
breathe a new qririt into Jewish learning. 
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Saadya was a man of amazing sensitiveness to 
the thought of his time. His mind kept in closest 
touch with the movements that were advancing 
in the world, and was not afraid to go out to meet 
them. The Arabs had rediscovered the wisdom of 
the ancient Greeks, and their keen eager intellig- 
ences were drinking freely of that wisdom. By 
contrast, the Karaites had set out to rediscover 
the ancient wisdom of the Jews, but their loose and 
slow intelligences were drinking their own new 
legal brew instead. So Saadya openly took over 
many of the new Arab ideas, and just as openly 
rejected the Karaite ones. 

Saadya, therefore, saved Judaism from wandering 
off into the blind alley of Karaism, and first set its 
feet on the broad road of Arabic science. From his 
time on, Karaism b^n to wither aw^ay. Though 
manbers of the sect still live to-day in Turkey and 
Southern Russia, they are few” in number and spirit- 
ually not very significant. 

But though I^raism withered so soon, it per- 
fcHToed a great service in its day. It pricked Juda- 
ism out of deep sleep, and set it to thinking and 
moving onoe more. In a very real sense it had a 
part in producuog &adya, for it was by his writings 
agah^ the sect that he first attracted the attention 
cff the Babylonian Jews and won for himself the 
hi^ office of Gaon. In as real a sense, therefore, 
Karaism opened a new chapter in the intellectual 
life of the Jews— one of the most brilliant chapters 
in all this long story. 
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Only the first paragraph of that new chapter was 
written in Babylonia. A spirit of intolerance had 
gro^Ti up among the Mohammedans there, and 
it became impossible for the Jews to remain in the 
land. Eapidly, therefore, they began to flock along 
the caravan routes westward to Spain, taking with 
them their scholars and their scrolls. The revival 
of Jewish learning which Saadya had started, was 
like the last flare before the guttering-out of a candle- 
flame as far as Babylonia was concerned. Of the 
Gaonim who succeeded Saadya, two were thrown 
into prison by the Mohammedans, and the last was 
executed. 

And with that last Gaon the flame died down 
completely— in Babylonia. 

But a new flame was already ali^t and burning 
— ^in Spain. And it was far stronger and bright^ 
than any Babylonia ever had known. Jews in 
Spain had possessed wealth and power almc^t 
from the time, three centuries earlier, when the 
Mohammedan invadera drove the Christians from 
the land. And with the passing of the years, that 
wealth and power had materiaHy increa^. Even 
after the Christians, hidden all Ihis time in the 
mountains, b^an warily to creep down again amd 
reoccupy the land, the position of the Jews did not 
greatly ehan^. Those Christians were still too 
uncertain of their strength to dare antagonize the 
powerful friends of the Moors. 

Th(^ were wondrous days for the Jews. They 
wield«i influence in every walk of life. Some were 
active in the anni^ — so active, indeed, that in at 
least one instance, both the Mohmmnedan and 
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Christian generals are said to have declared a truce 
for a day so that Jews on both sides might enjoy 
their Sabbath rest! Others taught in the great 
universities, and managed the royal treasuries. 
They were the leading physicians and bankers and 
merchants and diplomats of the time. 

And that growth of Jewish wealth and influence 
was accompanied by the growth of Jewish literature 
and learning. For the first time since most of the 
Psalms were ’ftiitten in the period of the Maccabees, 
Hebrew poetrj’ began once more to flourish. Much 
of it, of course, was quite inferior stuff, for Hebrew 
had ceased to be a living tongue. Prayers formed 
part of this new poetry— piyyutim they were called — 
which often were so stilted and involved in style that 
perhaiM not even their own authors could puzzle 
out their meaning. On the other hand, there were 
hymns and epics, even love^ngs and drinking songs, 
of amazing charm and beauty. 

Eveiy educated Spanish Jew at that time seems 
to have tried his hand at poetizing, for it was the 
fashionable thing to do. Letters of friendship, 
books on grammar and astronomy and religion, 
prayers, even business notes, were often written in 
verse. A mere list of the men who distinguished 
tiffimselves in the art would fill the rest of this 
chapter. We will only mention one here, the great^t 
d ^ ae&, Judah Halevi. 


3 

Judah Halevi, bom in Old Castile in 1086, b^an 
writing poetry while still a youth. But to us there 
is something almost ala rming about that, early 
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poetry of his. It was written in limpid, lovely 
Hebrew; in a measure it had the ring of the ancient 
PSahns. But that was all it had in common with 
the Pasdms, for it dealt not with sin and repentance, 
but with passion and love. It sang not of the majesty 
of the Ijord, but of the warmth of a maiden’s ca- 
resses. Or else it sang of the fragrant taste of wine, 
and of the wisdom of frivolity and laughter. 

Judah, it seems, was no end of a gay blade in his 
youth; and when his elders rebuked him for it, his 
retort was: 

“ Shall I whose years scarce number twenty-four 
Turn foe to pleasure and drink wine no more? ” 

As he grew older, however, his wildness left him. 
He settled dowm into a sedate physician in the city 
of Toledo, and spent his ^re hours writing a 
learned Arabic work on Judaism called ‘‘Al Khar 
aari.” But to the end he remained neverthele® 
the poet: sensitive, ill-at-ease among men, and 
forever dreaming dreams. His craving in early 
youth for an impossibly beautiful maiden became 
later on a yeamii^ for an un^)eakabiy glorious 
Zion. And that yearning gave birth to poem after 
poem of matchless tone and grandeur. Love for 
Jerusalem became his one controlling passion. It 
colored all his thinking, and made him wretched 
in the land of his birth. 

“In the East, in the East, is my heart, and I dwell at the end 
oi the West; 

How dhall I join in your feasting, how shall I ^laie in your 
jest?” 
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So did he mourn, and mourning so he died. Even 
though in his last years he did go to Jerusalem, 
still was he unable to join in feast or jest. For the 
Jerusalem he found waiting for him was not the 
Holy City he had imagined. Rather it was a dirty, 
ill-smelling heap of debris wherein Crusader and 
Mohammedan hacked at each other in unholy 
madness. And l^end has it that as the despondent 
man stood by the ruined wall and wept, an Arab 
horseman galloping out of the gate, stumbled over 
him, and crushed him to death. . . . 

4 

In Judah Halevi is revealed, perhaps as well as in 
any other man of his time, the new ^irit that had 
entered Jewish learning. TTie Talmud was no longer 
considered the beginning and end of all wisdom; 
nor was the writing of dry and spiritless commen- 
taries still looked on as the only proper piusuit for 
Jewish scholars. 

At last the sun shone once more. At last the 
gloomy shadows cast by the wall of Law, lifted for 
a moment. At last there was Jewi^ lai^ter as 
wdl as Jewish weeping on the earth— mtl relaxation 
once more. 
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THE '‘OOLDES AGE'’ OF JEWISH LEARXING IX 
SPAIX 

It must not he imagined, however, that the 
wholars of this brighter age did not do their share of 
burrowing in the Talmud. They too wrote com- 
mentaries and long-winded interpretations. But 
to their credit be it said, they did other things as 
well. They wrote poetry, as we have already seen; 
and they studied the science of the day. 

The field that seemed to attract and interest them 
most was the science of medicine, and for centuries 
all great sultans and kings had their Jewish physi- 
cians. Eren the popes sometimes used them. 

The science of grammar was another favorite 
*aib]ect. That study enlisted their zeal because it 
helped them to understand the Bible; and the 
Bible had to be understood if the Karaites were to 
be refuted. As a consequence, there were many 
great Hebrew grammarians during the “Golden 
Age” in Spain, most of them supported by wealthy 
patrons in the larger cities. The forem<»t of them 
all was one, Abraham ibn (the Arabic for hm) 
Ezra, who, however, did his best work beyond the 
borders ot Spain. He was a man of gr^t wit and 
wisdom and poverty. He was always meeting with 
ill-fortune, and used to say that if he were to turn 
ehroud-maker, immediately mankind woxild cease 
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to die. He was Spanish by birth, but before he died 
he had wandered to Africa, Egypt, Palestine, Baby- 
bnia, Italy, France, and England. In each he stayed 
as long as his welcome or his patience lasted, li\'mg 
off the bounty of some patron, lecturing to stu- 
dents, and writing on any one of a dozen or more 
subjects. 

His most important work was a eonamentary on 
the Bible, and the .‘^irit in which it was written 
may be said to mark the birth of an epoch. For Ibn 
Ezra approached the Scriptures almost with our 
modem critical attitude. He took no traditional 
reading for granted, but tried on the basis of his 
hard and fast rules of grammar to ferret out for 
himself the meaning of ^h verse. And when he 
came acrc^ pass^es in the Torah, the "Five Books 
of Moses,” which flatly contradicted each other, 
he did not do the orthodox thing, and try desperately 
to dam and patch them together. No, instead he 
let them stand side by inde in all their glaring con- 
tradiction, and wrote with perhaps a sly wink: 
"And the wbe man will no doubt have his explana- 
timi for this puzzle.” 

Now that was a hi^ and holy of scientiflc 
daring. Evmi thoi^ Ibn Ezra did not enlarge 
upon all he suspected, at l^tst Im did suspect. He 
may not have said so (^)enly what we to-day no 
longer question— that the Books of M(»es” 

ai^ not really all the woi^ of Moses, tut a collection 
of traditioDS and codes bdongmg to varied localities 
and ages. But at least he seen^ to have thou^t it. 

And the bm?e harfat^ing of such a thoi^t in that 
early day, marks a trem^dous advance. 
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Advances were also made by other Jewish scholars 
in that age. As I have already said, Arabs had 
stumbled upon buried scrolls of the ancient Greeks, 
and being a quick and eager lot, they had not rested 
until they had deciphered many of the old writings. 
As a result, a whole vast world of learning was re- 
opened. Mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, med- 
icine, and philosophy began to flourish again for 
the fct time in perhaps a dozen centuries. It meant 
the beginning of the end of the Dark Ages. 

Naturally enough, the Jews, who were by long 
training an intellectual folk, eagerly took to this 
new world of wisdom. From Saadya’s time on, 
they investigated its every comer, returning home 
to their own Jewish studies with heads crammed 
full of new ideas. 

And thus, amoi^ other things, Jewidi philosophy 
was reborn. 

3 

Philosophy is the attempt to discover why things 
have happened or are happening— just as science is 
the attempt to discover how. Jewidi philosophy, 
therefore, attempted to discover the real reason why 
Jews believe what they do — why they believe in God 
and the Bible— indeed, why they remain Jews. 

Many Jews of the “Golden ige” devoted them- 
selves to this study, and curiously enough, for cen- 
turies afterwards even the Christian scholars pored 
over the books written by these Jews. That was 
possible because the books wem written in so inclu- 
sive a j^irit that often die foUowera of Chrisrianity 
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could find ncjithing in them with which to disagree. 
Indeed, one such l^k called in Latin "Fons Vit»,” 
the “living Ftmntain, ” written by a Jew named Solo- 
mon ibn Gabirol, was always regarded in the Euro- 
pe^ universities as the work of a Christian scholar 
narae<i .\vicebron. The true identity of the author 
was not discovered until about seventy-five years ago! 

Ibn Gabirol reminds one somewhat of Philo, the 
great Jewish philosopher who lived in Alexandria 
more than a thousand years earlier. Both of them 
were ardent Jews, and yet both exercised their 
greatest influence on the Christian mind. Philo 
helped lay the philosophic foundation for primitive 
Christianity, just as Ibn Gabirol helped lay it for 
mediffival Christianity. 


4 

But the greatest Jewish thinker of this period 
was Moses ben Maimon. He is usually referred to 
as Maimonides, for the Latin suflSx vks means 
“son of.” (Had he lived in Germany he would have 
been called Msumonsohn, in Poland, Maimonski, 
and in Russia, Maimonovitch.) In his day — ^the 
%cond half of the twelfth centmy— he was the 
leading rabbi in the world. OfficMy he was merely 
the physician to the Sultan of Egypt; but un- 
oflBciaily he was King of the Jews. For Jews every- 
where looked up to him as their supreme authority. 
The misfortune and ill-health that d(^ed his steps 
all his fife, failed to prevent his working on almc^t 
without interruption. He wrote voluminously on 
any number of subjects: mathranatics, astronomy, 
m^cine, law, as w^ as philosophy. 
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In particular, he wrote a great book on the Talmud 
— ^not a mere commentary, but a monumental re- 
arrangement that set all the stray and conflicting 
laws in order. For seven hundred years the scholars 
had crept and clambered in and out and over the 
piles of lumber and underbrush in the Talmudic 
yard; but not until the coming of Maimonides was 
any attempt made to clean up the whole place. 

And when that tremendous task was done, Mai- 
monides undertook another even more difficult. 
He tried to set down in clear and logical fashion 
sound reasons for all the Jewidi beliefs. The final 
product w-as a volume entitled in Hebrew “Moreh 
Nevuchim,” the “Guide for the Perplexed” — one 
of the most significant books in all of Jewish liter- 
ature. Castmg aside the Talmudic arguments, 
which were all based on dogma and authority — 
(“This is so because Rabbi Judah, or Ezra, or Moses, 
or God, said so”) — he substituted new on^ based 
on what he considered pure and scientific reasoniag. 

Of course, a great deal of what Maimonides con- 
sidered pure reasoning seems to us decidedly impure. 
But it was utterly impossible for a man in the twelfth 
century to only common sense and scientific 
truth as the basis for all his arguments. The time 
was not yet ripe for it. 

Yet, as was true of Ibn Ezra's work, its great 
glory was that at least it made the attempt. 

To try to show that science proves what faith 
accepts without proof, is what we call Rationalism. 
Essentially it is of little use, because faith always 
comes out on top. If science will not agree with it, 
science is doctored so that it shall. As Prof. 
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James Harvey Robinson puts it in his book, "Alind 
in the Making”: if red reasons do not prove the 
de^maa, then '‘good" reasons are manufactured and 
used. 

But Rationalism neverthele^ reprints an ad- 
\anTC over the stupid and unquestioning acceptance 
of dogma, .^t least it removes the dogmatic shackles 
upon thinking. 

Until the time of Saadya there had been exceed- 
ingly little of such unshackled thinking among the 
Jewi'B. In the years between Saadya and Maimonides 
it flamed with amazing brilliance. And after Mai- 
monides it began to die down once more. 

After Maimonides the “Golden Age” b^an fast 
to turn to iron. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

TWILIGHT IN THE CHRISTIAN LANDS IN EUROPE 

Very little of the ease and freedom which the 
Jews enjoyed in Mohammedan Spain was shared 
by their brethren in the other lands of Europe- 
Those other lands were Christian, and they boiled 
with bigotry. The rulers themselv^ were more or 
less tolerant, for they depended upon Jews as their 
financiers. But the lower classes had no use for 
them, and butchered them whenever a righteoiis 
excuse coxild be foxmd. 

And righteous excuses were never wanting. If a 
plague broke out, of course the Jews had poisoned 
the wells. If a war was lost, of course the Jews had 
aided the enemy. If a boy mysteriously disappeared, 
of course the Jews had murdered him to procure 
blood for their Passover drink. . . . And always 
there was the standing excuse for per^cutlon, that 
the Jews were not ChristiaiB. . . . 

That standing excuse was responsible for Ihe 
ghastliest massacres, especially during and after 
the year 1096. In that year the First Crusade was 
launched, and Europe went utterly out of its senses. 
The thirst for the blood of the Mohammedans was 
whetted first with the blood of Jews. Godfrey de 
Bouillon and many of his fellow Crusaders swore 
holy oaths that they would leave none of the hated 
infidels alive in the land, and althou^ Godfrey was 
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bought off with heaw bribes, the other Crusaders 
almost made their oaths good. 

In Worms, eight hundred Jews— almost all in the 
city — were butchered. Amid jeers the rabbi and 
all his family were buried alive. One young Jewess, 
Minna, daughter of the wealthiest of the martyrs, 
was offered her freedom by friendly noblemen if 
she w’ould but turn Christian. Indignantly she 
refu.sed, and she too was put to death. 

In Mayence, over a thousand Jews were massacred, 
and many were forcibly baptiz«l. Among these 
unwilling converts were a father and two daughters 
who soon after their baptism seem to have gone 
mad with penitence. The father killed the two 
^s in his own house, set fire to it, then set jBre to 
the nearby sjmagogue, and finally threw himself 
into the flames. Almost all the city of Mayence 
was destroyed brfore that fire could be put out! 

In Cologne, the Jews scaped by the aid of a 
merciful bishop and many of the burghers. After 
three weeks of hiding in the nearby villages, however, 
the mob of Crusaders discovert them and were 
without pity. Many Jews took their own lives, 
drowning themselves in the lakes and bogs rounda- 
about. The pious Samuel ben Yechiel, standing in 
die water and uttering a prayer, slew his own son 
at his ade. And as the victim moaned ‘‘Amen” 
to the old man’s prayer, all those looking on cried, 
“Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord is One,” and let them- 
selves drown in the waters. . . . Three hundred 
Jews trapped in one of the villages, elected five of 
their number to slay the rest and then to day them- 
sdves! 




— Here go the Crusaders! 
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So matters went in Regensburg, in Treves, in 
Prague — blood and fire, murder and shame. 

These events all happened while the hordes of 
the First Crusade were marching their bloody way 
through Europe in lOOtl. And when at last they 
reached Jerusalem and captured it three years later, 
Uiey drove all the Jew.s into one of the sjTiagogues 
and burnt them alive! 


2 

And then there was the Second Crusade. . . . 
And the Third. . . . 


3 

No laughter was left on the lips of the Jews who 
survived. Throughout Germany they went about 
in sackcloth and ashes, mourning for the kedoshim, 
the saints, who had perished. And throughout 
Christendtmi the Jews turned gray with fear and 
terror. Tteir only relirf was their study; their only 
rdfuge was their house of learning. But among them 
there was none of that daring which marked the 
study of their }»etbren who had been reared in 
Spain. Philoeqphy and science were cicmi worlds 
to them; only Talmud was opai. 

Moreover, evm in their wandering throu^ the 
wilderness of the Talmud they were cautious and 
timorous. The courageous and independent think- 
ing of an Ibn Ezra or a Maimonides was altogether 
fmeign to then. The famous Radbi, their greatest 
writer oi commentaries, l»sed his interpretations 
not on tiie strict laws of grsunmar, but on the lo(^ 
faimy of tradition. He darned and patched all the 
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breaks in the text with the scarlet wool of myth and 
l^end. (That is why simple folk among the Jews 
to this day prefer Rashi’s commentary to Ibn Ezra’s.) 
And their most diligent students of the Talmud, 
the French “Tosafists,” made no attempt to over- 
haul the whole work and set it in something like 
order. Rather did they add to its disorder by scrib- 
bling worthless notes on its margins. 

It was for all the world the same as it had b^n in 
the darkest days in Babylonia. Jews everywhere 
in England, France, and Germany, were in a panic. 
They dared not cast away a single twig of all the un- 
derbrush which their fathers had stor«i up for them, 
lest the fires of their faith die out for lack of fuel. 

And what was still more tragic, they turned in 
rage on those who dared do otherwise. They bitterly 
attacked Maimonides for presuming to revise all 
the Talmud, and assailed him even more for writing 
his philosophic “Guide for the Perplexed.” For 
years they reviled and cursed that free-thinking 
“Guide,” even going so far as to appeal finally to 
the Catholic Church to have it burned. And it 
was burned. Stupid priests joined with stupefied 
rabbis to destroy the noblest product of the “Golden 
Age.” 

And as always happens when freedom of thought 
is suppressed, a new interest in ma^c and mysti- 
cism ^rang up. Cabala, “Tradition,” it was called, 
because its secrets were supposed to lave been 
handed down from the most ancient times. It 
was a pathetically earnest attempt to get at the 
basic truths about God and the universe. But it 
sought to get at them not by the skaight and stony 
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path of reason and science, but through the thick, 
sprawling, tropical forest of imagination and mystery. 
It talked of demons and angels, of strange words 
and incantations, of hoarj' secrets hidden in un- 
known books, and other such stuff and nonsense. 
Hie little light there was in it was like the light of 
fireflies skimming over a .stagnant pool. . . . 

4 

Only in the south of France, in Provence, did a 
gleam of reason and freedom still live on. A little 
fight from the learning of Moorish Spain had seeped 
in there to dispel the fc^. Jews taught in the univer- 
sities of Provence, and served in the courts of the 
barons. One great family of scholars, the Kimchis, 
wrote grammars and dictionaries; and another, the 
Tibbonides, translated Judeo-Arabic works of phi- 
losophy. 

But soon that solitary gleam of light was also 
snuffed mit. A new pope, Iimocent III, began to 
rule, and seeing the free spirit that reigned in Pro- 
vence, his little soul was dismayed. Provence was 
&e seat of a powerful sect of heretical Christians 
called the Albigenses, a sect of rationalists who 
protested courageously against the riot of darkness 
and corruption in the Catholic Church. If the 
truth were fuUy known, probably it would be 
found that the learned Jews in Provence were in 
large part r^x>nsible for the existence of this free- 
thinking sect. The doctrines which the Jews had 
been spreading throu^out the land for years could 
not but have hdped to undermine the Church’s 
power. 




25. — Death to the Heretmtl 
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So against both the Albigenses and the Jews this 
pope now directed all his furj'. He issued a call 
in tiie year 1207 for a crusade against them; and a 
fanatical monk named Arnold of Citeaux, led the 
assault. Count RajTnond the Good, who had 
always protected the heretics, was dragged naked 
to church, whipped, and forced to swear among other 
things never again to be tolerant to the Jews. The 
beautiful city of Beziers was razed to the ground. 
“We spared neither dignity, nor sex, nor age,” 
write the monk, Arnold, to his Holy Father, the 
pope. “Nearly twenty thousand human beings 
perished by the sword. And after the massacre 
the town was plundered and burnt, and the revenge 
(rf God seemed to rage over it in a wonderful manner.” 

And so ended the freaiom in Provence. 

5 

Next came Spain. A crusade was launched 
against the infidel Moors there, and that same monk, 
Amdd cd Citeaux, was igain a leading spirit. And 
of course, the Jews suffered. The Christian kin gs in 
Spain, until now markedly tolerant to the Jews, 
were rapidly tau^t the error of that course. The 
pU^t df the Wamiering People in Christian Spain 
from then on grew more terrible year by y^. 

And tlie Moors, who wae crowded back by the 
crusaders until held only littie Granada in the 
far smitibi of the peninsula, also gave the Jews no 
rest. 11167 had loi^ ago reased to exhibit the ^n- 
raoEBty wi^kfii had marked tiian whai in the hey- 
dey <rf their pow^. Alr^dy in tiie tinoe of Maimon- 
ides had beomne a fanai^sal lot, and the great 
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philosopher had been forced to flee from his birth- 
place while a boy. And with the shrinking of their 
realms, the Moors had grown even more intolerant. 

So now there was no comer left in all Europe for 
the Jews. The last gleam of day was gone. 

It was Night. . . . 



CIL\PTER XXmi 

THE TERRIBLE SIGHT OF PERSECUTION 

A slow, senseless, pitiless crucifjing of a people— 
that is the whole tale of the night that now fell. 
The Crusades had beaten the Jew to the ground, 
and now for five hundred years Christian serfs and 
priests, Christian kings and popes, took turns in 
kicking his prostrate body. 

Christianity was not to blame for that, but only 
those sorr>' Christians. They did what they did 
only because they were still brutes — ^poor, lustful, 
stupid beasts just come up out of savagery. They 
knew no better. 

Even their leaders knew no better. There was 
no a)nscious lie in their hearts when Christian 
priests declared it was for the sake of the loving 
Jesus that they crushed the skulls of gray-bearded 
old Jews. They really believed it! Of course, we 
know it was not at all for the sake of Jesus that they 
committed those horrors. We know it was simply 
to ease their own savage resentment at the sight of 
stran^rs in their midst. But they knew nothing of 
the Kjrt. If they lied at all, it was only to them- 
selves. 

It is not difficult to see why the Jew was so stead- 
ily preyed upon. In the ey^ of the provincial- 
minded Christians of mediseval Europe, the Jew was 
guilty of that most flagrant of all crimes: he was 
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different. And what was even worse, he seemed to 
want to be different. Xo matter what pressure was 
brought to bear on him, the Jew obstinately refused 
to conform. 

Now differentness is to stupid man what a red 
rag is to a bull! Always he charges down on it 
madly, determined to tear it to shreds. And if he 
cannot tear and destroy it, he tries at least to stamp 
it in the dust. For by so doing he assures his own 
wretched little self t^t the person flaunting that 
differentness is far, far inferior. 

But the trouble with the Jew was that though he 
was different, he yet did not admit himself — nor seem 
— ^inferior. At least, not suffleiently so. And there- 
fore the whole aim of the Christian world focused 
itself on the task of finding ways and means of de- 
meaning the Jew more thorougWy. 

That was the real intent back of the invention 
of the Jew-badge. A law was passed in 1215 by the 
Catholic Church forbidding all Jews on pain of 
death to appear on the streets without a colored 
badge of a certain shape sewn to their clothir®. 
It was meant to be a brand of shame, an ever- 
present, visible sign of inferiority. 

2 

The Jew-badge only too well realized the evil 
intent of the Christians. Almost literally it broke 
the back of the Jew. Cringing, and drooping his 
shoulders, he went about the streets, a marked man, 
a constant target for the stones and oaths of ruffians. 
He lost his pride. Spat upon by everyone, pelted 
with offal no matter where he turned, he soon learnt 
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to trudge about in the foulest of ill-smelling rags. 
His very speech ceased to be a language and became 
a jargon; his lyric gift in prayer degenerated into 
a pitiable whine. Even in his own eyes he almost 
bwame what the Churchmen tried their hardest 
to make him— a despicable and loathsome WTetch. 

Not unjustly do historians mark the year 1215 
as the beginning of the Night. 

But even though the Jew-badge broke his spirit, 
yet it did not end his life. The Jew still lived, and 
financially often had the name of prospering. He 
had wealth — tremendoiK, uncounted wealth, so the 
Christians believed. At least, when they had to 
have money, the Jew was often ready to be the 
money lender. 

3 

The Jews had become the money lenders of Eu- 
rope for quite evident reasons. The Church sternly 
forbade Christians to ei^ge in the pursuit. 
And since money lending— or banking, as we now 
call it — ^was indispensable to the well-being of com- 
merce and government, the Jews simply had to 
take it up. There was no one dse in Europe free 
to do it. 

And with great es^aness did the Jews take to 
money lending, for the occupation ercactly suited 
their Circumstances. living in constant dread of 
riots, not knowing when they m%ht have to flee, 
the Jews had to engine in a business requiring no 
Imlky stock-in-trade. Fa rming would not do, for 
fidds and haystacks could hardly be thrown into 
a chest ami hidden in the ground, or carried off in 
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the night. Coins and jewels and deeds were much 
better. 

So the Jews became the money lenders of Europe. 
They developed a great shrewdness and cunning 
in the one and only field of opportunity left open 
to them. And with their duewdn^ and cunning 
they developed a certain cruelty and greed. That 
w^as natural. The wmrld was cruel to them, so when 
the chance was theirs, they were cruel in return. 
Their high “o%^erhead” drove them to become 
usurers, and they charged all the interest on their 
loans that they could possibly get. There was no 
other way for them' to survive. So many borrowers 
never repaid their loans, that those who did had to 
make up for those who did not. 

And by direwdness and cunning, by usury and 
thrift, the Jews manned to crawl and wrigi^e their 
way through to wealth. So the Christian world de- 
cided that its next task, now that the Jew had been 
robbed of his pride, was to rob him also of his pelf. 

4 

Robbing the Jew was not a difficult task, for he 
was altogether friendless in the Christian world. 
He would not consent to be a member of the Church, 
and therefore he was not allowed to be a member 
of the State. Occasionally, for an adequate bribe, 
a pope would protest against the more extravagant 
tortures inflict upon the Jews by minor priiwes 
of the Church; but usually his protest was made 
after those tortures had already been inflicted- It 
k not unjust to say that the Catholic Church with 
dl its prates and priests and friars was from first 
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to last the Jew’s most implacable foe. Only on one 
condition would it spare him — if he forsook the 
faith of Ms fathers and turned Christian. 

Nor was the State and its kings and princes much 
better. If the secular rulers spared the Jew at all, 
it was only because they could not easUy get along 
without him. Somehow or other, the Jew always 
seemed able to get money. Even though he was 
robbed of his wealth one year, he seemed to find a 
way to get at least part of it back the next. And 
for that reason the rulers spared the Jew somewhat. 
He was a never-failing source of revenue. 

To extort this revenue became almost an art with 
the rulers of mediaeval Europe. The simplest and 
quickest method, of course, was to murder the 
money lender. But this method had its drawback, 
for it killed the goose that laid the golden eggs. So 
more usually the king had his own officers rob the 
money lender’s house, and if the treasure had been 
removed and hidden where the robbers could not 
find it, the money lender was tortured to reveal the 
hiding place. King John of England is said to have 
ordered a tooth dbrawn every day from the mouth 
of one o£ “his” Jews in order to learn the whSre- 
abouts of such a hidii^ pl«;e. 

But even this practice was not always satisfactory, 
for the size of the haul ^cured from a reputedly 
wealthy Jew was often far le^ than had been antic- 
qjated. So it was found more profitable to rob whole 
communities of Jews at one time. And this was 
finequently done. Charges of one sort or another 
were trumped up against the Jews of a particular 
town or coimtry, their property was confecated, 




^6. — The Terrible Night in Germany 
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and then they them?elves were ordered out. And in 
a few years, after they were permitted back again, 
the de\'iUsh game was repeated. 

In that manner the Jews were expelled from 
France in 1182, and then permitted to return in 
1198. They were expelled a second time in 1306, and 
a second time permitted to return in 1315. 

And so it went. Year after year without rest, 
the hunted Jews had to dr£^ their weary feet 
from pillar to past. They were ordered out of 
Vkmna, Cologne, Wittenberg, Hamburg, Bruenn, and 
CHmuetz. And out of Trent, Nuremberg, Ulm, and 
Magdeburg. From one town after another they 
were hounded without mercy, finding rest only in 
the grave. 

Yet they would not surrender. Stubbornly they 
carried on, true to the faith of their fathers. Obsti- 
nately persisted, still a strange, a different 
p^jple. 

5 

Finally sgns multiplied that the Jews were be- 
ginning to ei^ust the patience of their pei^utors. 
Exputons grew mwe frKjuent, and permits to 
return more rare, the Catholic Church yielded 
at last— tiiov#i <mly unoflScially— to the demand 
f<M' Christian usurers, aod the Jews gradually be- 
came no longer indii^jensable. Good CathoIi(s 
who ware friends of the pope, were permitted to 
loan mcmey to the Mngs of Europe; and thus the 
Jews in Europe lost the one function that so long 
had saved them from expulsion. In previous years 
a king sontetimes arreted them to ke^ 
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them from leaving his countrj"; or he invited them 
back soon after they had been robbed or expelled. 
He had not been able to get along -R-ithout them then. 



— The Exjndsion from En^Jand~lS90 A. D. 


But now all that was changed, mid it became far 
more usual for him to drive out the Jews and tell 
them to stay out. 

In the year 1290 every prof^^g Jew in ail 
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England was ordered out of the countn,- “forever.” 
Between sixteen and seventeen thousand of them 
had to flee, and none dared to return until almost 
four hundred years afterward. William Shakespeare 
wrote his “^lerchant of Venice” probably without 
e\'er having seen a real Jew. . . . 

In the year 1394 the Jews of France were also 
expelled— this time in earnest. To prevent their 
return, a law was passed making it a capital crime 
for any Christian to shield or e\nn converse with 
a Jew. 

A similar fate befell many of the Jews of Ger- 
many, though it was not the land as a unit, but 
certain individual towns that expelled them. 

6 

And finally it came Spain’s turn. Persecution had 
occurred there on and off for over a century, and, 
after 1391, became almost incessant. The friars 
inflamed the Christians there with a lust for Jewish 
blood, and riots occurred on all sides. For the Jews 
it was simply a choice between baptism and death, 
and many of them submitted to baptism. One 
friar, Vincente Ferrer, is reported to have inverted 
no less than tiiirty-fire thousand of them. 

But ahiotost always conversion on these terms was 
only outward and false. Though such converts ac- 
c^ted baptism and went r^ulariy to mass, they 
still remained Jews in their hearts. They were 
called Maranos, “Accursed Ones,” and there were 
perh^ a hundred thousmid of than in the land. 
Often they p<^essed enormous wealth. Their 
daughters married into the noblest families, even 
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into the blood royal; and their sons sometunes 
entered the Church and rose to the highest offices. 
It is said that even one of the popes was of this 
Marano stock. 

Fanatical churchmen were frantic with pent-up 
rage. Throughout Spain they saw men and women 
who called themselves Christians, enjoyed all the 
prixileges of Christians, and yet still remained Jews. 
The monks who had labored so frenziedly to con- 
vert them, felt that they had been fooled and cheated. 
And in their anger they instituted the unspeakable 
Inquisition. 

7 

The Inquisition W’as a court to try, condemn, and 
punish those suspected of religious her^i^. It was 
established in 1480 and continued its murderous 
work for many hundreds of years. Its broadsides 
at first were not directed against professing Jews — 
they were left to the merci^ of the mob— but against 
professing Christians who secretly or openly doubted 
any of the Church dogmas. For many years the 
vast majority of its victims, of course, were the 
Maranos. The Church was determined to get rid 
of them, for they were like a canker eating at its 
very hejut. And incidentally, Ferdinand and lo- 
belia, the King and Queen of Spain, desired to kill 
them off in order to get hold of thdr enormous wealth. 

Three years after the establishment of the In- 
quisition a fiend named Torquemada was put at 
its head. On the slightest fragment of gossip 
dropped by a Christian servant^! in confessional, 
her Marano master and mistress were dragged before 
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the Inquisition, tortured till they confessed their 
secret Jewishness, and then burnt at the stake. An 
autonda-f^, an ‘’act of faith,” such a public burning 
was called: and it was a great sporting event for the 
Christians. They attended it in all their gayest 
raiment, and witnessed the death agonies of the 
condemned with songs and jeers. 

But the Inquisition soon found itself incapable 
of handling all the suspects. There proved to be 
too many of them. The blame for this naturally 
fell on the Jews who had remained openly loyal to 
their faith even in name. It was common knowledge 
that they held secret prayer meeting to bolster the 
faith in the Maranos, and used other ways to keep 
the old religion ^ive among them. There was no 
help for it, therefore, but to turn on those uncon- 
verted Jews. For it was now plain that they were 
the real menace to the Church. 

And so it happened that in the year 1492 all the 
unconverted Jews in the realm of Spain were driven 
out. ThQr were more than two hundred thousand 
in number, and thqr were compelled to leave all 
their ^Id and silver and jewels behind them. A 
single word— just one gesture— to ^ow they were 
willing to surrfflder their faith, and any one of them 
would have been glared. 

But no. Rather would they all sacrifice their 
Immee and their wealth, than forsake their religion. 
So into the night they went, outcasts and fugi- 
tives. Off they wmidered in utter bewilderment to 
seek a new home. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


HOW THE JEWS FLED FROM WESTERS EUROPE TO 
POLAND AND TURKEY 

So once more we find the Jews cast out and wan- 
dering in search of a new resting place. Further 
west it was impossible for them to go, for the New 
World had not yet been discovered. Of necessity, 
therefore, they had to go back east again. 

And by now things h^ changed for the better 
in the East, and they found a ready welcome there. 
Jews from the northern half of Western Europe — 
the “Ashkenazim” as they were called, because the 
Hebrew for Germany is Ashkenaz — ^wandered off 
to Poland. Probably there already were scattered 
communities of Jews in Poland to welcome the ref- 
ugees from the west. We are told of a large tribe 
of Tartars called the Ehazars, who in the eighth 
centxny were converted to Judaism, and established 
a Jewish kingdom in southern Russia.* AJthouj^ 
that kingdom was destroyed by the Russians in 
the tenth century, no doubt many of the d^eend- 
ants of the Elhaz^ were still living in the r^on. 

♦Judali Halevi, the poet of the “Gokfei Age,” made tiiis 
eonverekm the central incid^t in his famous booh tailed “A1 
Ehazari.” in it he ^ves the atgoments ised by the rabM rdio 
mm over the king the Khasais. But Halevi mote the bo(& 
four hundred years after the evmit, aikl was coarse drawing 
cm his imi^imtion. Just how the Ehazars really 
eame to aooept JiKhtkm we do not at an know. 
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And no doubt they readily greeted their brethren as 
they came flocking in from Germany. 

The kings of Poland did not at all oppose the 
vast immigration of Jews. Their land was still 
sparsely settled, and almost barbaric. There was 
little commerce in it, for there were exceedingly 
few tOTSTis or villages. So the Jews, who were now 



£8. — The Home (jf the Khazars 


known to be primarily a commerdd people, were 
welcom«i by the shrewd kings. Wherever, a Jew 
settled, there a store and a market place arose; 
and wherever a store and market place arose, there 
the Polish peasants began to stake out farms and 
build their hovels. Thus gradually many village 
and towns began to appear in the land. 

But many years had to pass before the Jews 
began to feel at home in the new environment. 






— The Flight Eastward 
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The unrefined life of the barbaric serfs around them 
made them look back with longing to the ci^’ilized 
land from which they had been driven. They still 
spoke Gemaan — though with the passing of the 
generations that German changed to the speech 
now known to us as Yiddish. And they still called 
each other by the names of the German cities from 
which they had been expelled. 

2 

Exactly the same thing happened to the Jews 
who were driven from Spain — the “Sephardim,” 
as they were called, because the Hebrew word for 
Spain is Sepharad. They wandered off to Turkey 
and to other Mohammedan lands; and the sultans 
received them with no little delight. But those 
Jews, too, felt thenaselves in a lower grade environ- 
ment, and they never gave up their old ^)eech. Just 
as Uie Ashkenazim in the north developed Yiddish, 
so the Sephardim in the south developed Ladino, 
a dialect written in Hebrew characters, but 
made up principally of sixteenth-century Spanidi 
interspersed with many Hebrew words. 

3 

Not all the Jews wandered off to Poland and 
Turkey, hoover. Hie many hundreds of thou- 
sands not courageous enough to iqiroot themsdves 
aiMi leave their did homes and the graves of their 
fmefath^ remained bdblnd. In Germany, Italy, 
and Austria mam^ed to drag out a pitiable 
exigence in the eomparativdy few towns which 
had not aheolutely exp^ed their race; and in Spain 
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and Portugal they lived on, despite the Inquisition, 
as Maranos. 

In each of those German and Italian towns they 
were forced to live in what was called a Ghetto. Hie 
first of them in Italy was crated in Venice, and 
was located in a foul comer of the towm near the 
“Gietto,” the gun factory. And probably that is 
how we get the w'ord. 

From the very b^?nning of the Exile the Jews 
had been inclined to live together in little groups. 
Even before the Talmud became their law they pre- 
ferred to keep to themselves, for after all, they were 
a “different” people. And the Talmud, with its 
innumerable minute r^ulations, only intensified 
that preference. No matter where the town, the 
Jews almost instinctively drifted toward one partie- 
ular street or section in it. Thus in London be- 
fore their expulsion m(»t of them lived on a narrow 
lane which to this day is know as Old Jewry. 

But in th(^ earlier years it was always a matter (rf 
desire, not of duress. There was no law forbidding 
them to live wherever they pleased in a city. Only 
in the towns of early Spain, before the Mohai^edans 
conquered the land, was any attanpt made to re- 
strict Jewish dwellhigs to certain steeets. 

But in the twdftibi and thirteaith centuries such 
restrictions b^an to be made and enforced also 
in the German cities, and in the fourteenth century 
in the Sicilian cities. And gradually the evil custom 
spread to other pirts (ff Europe. By the sixteenth 
century few indeed were the West-European Jews 
who were not forced to live in these segr^ted 
districts. 
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4 

Almost always the ghetto was situated in the 
foulest part of the town. In Rome, for instance, a 
few vile alleys doTvm in the lower end of the city 
sheltered the Jews. Year after year the River Tiber 
in flood .sent its ill-smelling waters through those 
alleys, leaving behind thick layers of oozy mud that 
steamed with malaria and other disease. 

Almost always, too, the ghettos grew' fearfully 
overcrowded. Though the Jews rapidly increased 
in numbers, bearing children and children’s children, 
the ^ett<M were rarely if ever enlarged. In Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, for instance, four thousand souls 
were packed into fewer than two hundred houses 
in a ^oomy street too narrow for a wagon to turn 
in! TSa'o and three families had to live in one and 
the same room. Even the cemeteries became so 
choked that the tombstones were often piled almost 
on top of each other. 

It was impossible to keep the ghettos clean. 
Refuse was littered everywhere, and huge rats 
scuttled about in the cellars and walls. If a fever 
broke out, hardly a family escaped; if a fire was 
started, not a house could be saved. 

Nor was this aU, High walls surrounded the 
ghettos, and their gates could be closed and locked. 
At first this was looked on as an advantage by the 
Jews, for their thou^t was that the walls would 
protect them from the murderous mobs. Every 
night they locked the gate in the belidf that it safe- 
^larded them from attack. But later they dis- 
covered that the gate shut them in far more effect- 
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ivdy than it shut the Christians out. The ghetto 
became a prison yard, and when lustful mobs wanted 
their Jews, they knew just where to find them. 
Once the gate was battered down, the Jews were 
trapped in their narrow alleys and were lost. 

And there was still another e\’il. Life in the i^etto 
Mvith its imprisoning walls, its dilapidated houses, 
its open sewers in every street, came to affect the 
Jew for e^il much the same as did the badge he was 
forced to wear. It not merely stunted his body, 
but it also warped his soul. It condemned him to 
skulk like a criminal or a leper behind bars. All his 
social life had to be lived in its close If he was 
caught outside the ^etto gates after dark, he was 
arrested and perhaps put to death. 

Even during the day, when he was free to roam 
through the city, he could seldom make friends. 
The Jew-badge sewn to his ra^ed clothing, marked 
him off as low and despicable. Very rarely, now, 
was he able to carry on the business of money lendii^ 
save on a petty scale. He could not be a craftsman 
of any sort because the guilds, the trade unions of 
mediaeval times, rigidly excluded him from member- 
ship. Even as a trader he was restricted, for in many 
lands a law forbade him to sell any but second- 
hand goods. He had to eke out a livdihood as a 
r^-peddler or a ha^ng pawnbroker. Deeper and 
d^per he was ground into the dust. 

5 

But thm^ was still one place left on earth where he 
was noble and free — ^and that place was his home. 
Even thoi^ it may have been but a comer of some 
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foul cellar, still he was king there. AH the love in 
his being, dammed in by the outside world, -was 
ia\’ished on his wife and chdldren. The home became 
his temple, and the family table his holy altar. 
As often as the Sabbath came, he would throw off 
his rags, bathe, dress in his finest raiment, and feel 
himself once more the Chosen of God. The Sabbath 
table would be spread with its white linen, its bright 
lamps, its mountainous twisted loaves. The little 
wine cup would be drained to the glory of God and 
the Holy Days, Prayers would be offered and even 
merry songs would be sung. All the thousand woes 
of daily life would be utterly forgotten. And with 
that old hope that had never quite been crushed, 
the Jew wotdd dream again of his Messiah. 

That is the miracle of the Ghetto — and the miracle 
of the Jew. All the hideous degradations that a 
stupidly hostile world could h^p on him, could not 
rob him of that solace. The frenzied words of the 
Prophets of ancient Judea still lived on in his heart. 
Through the week they flickered low in the wind of 
hatred, but on the Sabbath day in his own home they 
burst into triumphant flame. He would sftH be 
redeemed, he believedf Some day, some day, the 
God he had served all throu^ that terrible night, 
would bring on the dawn again! Some day his 
Messiah would come! . . . 



CHAPTER XXX 


HOW THE JEWS HELPED TO BRIXG ABOUT THE 
PROTESTANT REFORMATIOX 

The hostility of the Catholic Chxirch to Judaism 
is simply ejqjlamed. The foundation of that Church 
was the naive claim that it alone knew and treasured 
the whole Truth. It would not admit that there 
mi^t be “my” belief and “yours,” but insisted 
that there could only be the “true” belief and the 
“false.” All who belonged to the Church enjoyed 
the safety of the “true” belief; while all who were 
so foolish as to remain outside the Church, shared 
in the unvarying deadly harm of the “false.” 

It was an altogether absurd, a pathetically stupid 
claim — ^but neverthdess it was insisted on. And 
because the Synagogue frankly refused to accept it, 
the Church was as frankly relentless in its perse- 
cution. For no matter how battered and crippled 
and small it may have been, the S3magogue still 
constituted a living challenge. It was the one un- 
mistakable, ever-flaming protest against the pre^ 
sumption of the Church. It was more than a thorn. 
Scattered as it was thro'u^out the lands of Christen- 
dom, the Synagt^e operated on every side rather 
like a network of tiny rapiers that bled the sense of 
self-sufiBeiency in the Church. 

That explains why the Church would give the Jew 
no rest. He was its most dangerous enemy, for 
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wherever he migrated he encouraged heresies. He 
did not do it by active agitation; he did not have to. 
His very presence in a community was enough. For 
his very presence proved it was possible to remain 
outside the Church, to be unorthodox, and still 
live and face death peacefully. 

One cannot doubt, therefore, that it tvas this pres- 
ence of the Jew in Christian Europe, and the spirit 
of protest which he kept alive, that helped bring on 
the great Protestant Reformation. 

2 

It is significant that the first skirmish in that Ref- 
ormation sprang out of an attack on the Jews. A 
certain baptized Jew named Pfefferkom, eager to 
show how good a Christian he had become, per- 
suaded the Emperor of Germany in 1509 to order 
the burning of ^ the Hebrew books in the hands of 
the Jews of Frankfort and Colc^e. Such burnings, 
especially of copies of the Talmud, had already 
occurred several times before in Europe; for it was 
charged that those books contained wicked attacks 
on Christianity. The Jews had always protested, 
but never with success. 

This time, however, they had better fortune. 
The Emperor, dealing to be just, called in a famous 
Christian named Reuchlin to give an opinion on the 
case. Like many other great scholars of that day — 
the Humanists, as they were called— Reuchlin was 
well versed in Hebrew literature. He had studied 
in Rome under Jews, and had written on Hebrew 
grammar and Cabala. His report was favorable 
to the Jews, declaring that thdr books were useful 
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for theol<^ and science, and contmned no here^ 
whatsoever. And as a result of that report the 
Emperor rescinded his order. 

Immediately Pfefforkorn, with the aid of the 
Dominican friars whose tool he was, laimched an 
attack on Reuchlin. But the humanist W’as a msm 
of courage as well as learning, and he fought back. 
And the conflict that ensued helped to dear the 
way for Martin Luther and his Reformation. It 
opened the eyes of the more intelligent Christians 
to the corruption and the ignorance of the Church. 

3 

A new spirit had already gathered momentum 
in Europe— a spirit that came to be called the 
Renaissance, the “Rebirth.” For the first time in 
centuries man dared to ^ve his mind freer play, 
jmd dared again to ask questions. This generation 
was no longer content to accept all that the church- 
men told it, but began to go back to the Hebrew 
and Greek w'ritings from w'hich thc«e churchmen 
claimed to have derived their authority. Those 
writings were only available because of the activity 
of the Jews and the Arabs durii^ the “Golden 
Age.” It was Jews and Arabs who had trandated 
and interpreted the Holy Scriptures of the ancient 
Hebrews, and the scientific worlm of the andent 
Greeks, so that Christian scholars— now that tney 
were interested — ^at last could see what those boolm 
contained. 

Of course, the result was devastating to the pres- 
tige of the Church. Its religion was discovert to 
be grossly unlike the xel^on of the Hebrews and 
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Jesus : and its science, when compared with the science 
of the Greeks, waiS found to be ^together false. 

Martin Luther, although himself a priest at the 
time, was one of thcMse who saw how extreme was 
the difference between the religion of the Church 
and the religion of the Scriptures. He had studied 
Hebrew under Reuchlin and was able to read those 
Scriptures in the original tongue. And ha\Tng read 
them diligently, he finally made public what he had 
discovered. On Hallowe’en Day in the year 1517, he 
nailed a statement of certain of his beliefs to the door 
of his little church in Wittenberg, in Germany. And 
with that courageous act, Protestantism was bom. 

Luther insisted that not the Pope but the Holy 
Scriptures were the final religious authority to 
which eveiy man should bow. For that reason he 
made it one of his first tasks to translate the Bible 
into Gennan, so that every man might be able to 
consult it for and by himself. In making that trans- 
lation, he relied considerably on the commentaiy 
written by the Jewish scholar named Rashi who 
lived in Fiance in the eleventh century. But save in 
that indirect fashion, Jews exercised little influence 
on the development of the new movement. By their 
long and heroic struggle against the Church they 
had pointed the way for Protestantism. By thdr 
veiy preseace in Europe thqr had helped to bring the 
heresy into being. But once it was bom, they let 
it severdy alone. 

4 

It is curious how Luther acted toward the Jews. 
At first they were highly in favor with hirn, and he 
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had nothing but praise for their age-old resistance 
to the Church. In an essay entitled ‘'Jesus Was 
Born a Jew,” he wrote: “They (the Jews) are blood- 
relations of our Lord; and if it were proper to boast 
of flesh and blood, the Jews belong to Christ more 
than we. . . . Therefore it is my adnce that we 
treat them kindly. . . . We must exercise not the 
law of the Pope, but that of Christian love, and 
show them a friendly spirit. . . .” 

But bter it became evident that Luther had not 
written those words out of a desire to be fair to the 
Jews, but out of a desire to convert them. For as 
he grew older and saw that the Jews could not be 
converted, his whole attitude changed. With a 
rancor and bitterness hard to account for, he sud- 
denly began condemning the Jews. He accused 
them now of all those fictitious crimes which had 
made Europe such a heU for them. He, too, now 
claimed that they poisoned the wells used by Chris- 
tians, a^assinated their Chiistian patients, and 
murdered Christian children to procure blood for 
the Passover. He called on the princes and rulers to 
persecute them mercilessly, and commanded the 
preachers to set the mote on them. He declared 
that if tibie power were his, he would take all the 
leaders of tiie Jews and tear their toi^es out by the 
rootsl 


5 

The story of the earlier and late" attitude of 
Luther toward the Jews of Germany strangely par- 
^ds that of Mohammed toward the Jews of Arfdiia. 
And just as Mohammedanism in the begmnmg 
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brought the unconvertible folk exceedingly little 
benefit, just so Protestantism brought them no 
good. On the contrary, Luther's movement in 
those years caused the Jews even more distress — 
if that was possible— than they had kno^m while 
in the talons of the undivided Church. For soon 
a reaction set in, and the Church with mad des- 
peration tried to win back its old power. The laxity 
that had crept into its government, and that had 
made it possible for the Jews to live at all, was now 
suddenly checked. 

All the harshest canons and r^ulations were now 
put in force again. The Tahnud and other Hebrew 
works were ordered to be destroyed in the Papal 
States— and now no Reuchlin was permitted to 
intercede. Jews were compelled to support schools 
for their own conversion. They w^ere not allow«i 
to own real estate. Wherever they went, the men 
lad to wear green caj^, and the women green veils. 
The physicians among them were absolutely for- 
bidden to attend Christian patients. . . . The Jews 
were expdled from Lower Amtria, and twice within 
twenty years from Bohemia. . . . Even in Poland, 
where they had been left at peace until now, the 
Jesuit misaonaries of the Church brou^t misery 
and death to the Jews. 

Dawn had come to the Christian world, and the 
darkness that had reigned for thirteen hundred 
years, was at last being diq>elled. 

But for the Jews there was still no dawn. For 
them it was still unbroken Ni^t. 
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brought the unconvertible folk exceedingly little 
benefit, Just so Protestantism brought them no 
good. On the contrarj', Luther’s movement in 
those years caused the Jews even more distress — 
if that was possible— than they had known while 
in the talons of the undhided Church. For soon 
a reaction set in, and the Church with mad d^ 
peration tried to win back its old power. The laxity 
that had crept into its government, and that had 
made it possible for the Jews to live at all, was now 
suddenly checked. 

All the harshest canons and r^ulations were now 
put in force s^ain. The Talmud and other Hebrew 
works were ordered to be destroyed in the Papal 
States— and now no Reuchlin was permitted to 
intercede. Jews were compelled to support schools 
for dheir own conversion- They were not allowed 
to own real estate. Wherever they went, the men 
had to wm green caps, and the women green veils. 
The physicians among them were absolutely for- 
bidden to attend Christian patients. . . . The Jews 
were expelled from Lower Austria, and twice within 
twenty years from Bohemia. . . . Even in Poland, 
where th^ had been left at peace until now, the 
Jesuit missionaries of the Church brought misery 
and death to the Jews. 

Dawn had come to the Christian world, and the 
darkness that had reigned for thirteen hundred 
years, was at last being di^pdied. 

But for the Jews there was still no dawn. For 
them it w’as still unbroken Ni^t. 
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CIL\PTER XXXI 


PERSECVTIOX COMPELS THE JEWS TO RE-INFOBCE 
THE WALL OF LAW AROUND THEMSELVES 

And because darkness still reigned supreme in the 
world’s attitude toward the Jew, darkn^ reigned 
also in the Jew’s attitude toward his own religion. 
The clear light that had flamed in Jewish learning 
during the “Golden Age,” burned lower and lower 
till at last only a giark was left alive. As we have 
already seen, Maimonides ’ ‘ ‘ Guide for the Perplexed ” 
was publicly burned only forty years after its great 
author died. All philosophy was branded a dangerous 
study, and only the Talmud and Cabala were rec- 
ommended by the rabbis. 

The li^t, however, could not be entirely snuffed 
out at once. Philosophy stiU was studied by the 
more courteous of the scholars, and several learned 
works — ^largely imitations of the “Guide” — were 
produced in the century that followed. 

Science, too, still had its devotees among the Jews. 
Scholars like Jacob Anatoli translated important 
scientific works from Arabic and Hebrew into Latin. 
Others, like Levi ben Gerdiom, Abraham Zacuto, 
and Jaffuda Oesques, created the astronomical 
instruments, the mathematical tabl^, and Ihe maps 
which made possible the voyages of Columbus and 
the other world explorers. Still others went on th(^ 
voy^es themselves. Several Jews were with Co- 
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lumbus on his expeditions to America, and the first 
white man to set foot on the continent was his inter- 
preter, a Jew named Luis de Torres.* 

2 

Neither did the lively Hebrew literature of the 
“Golden Age” disappear all at once. Immanuel 
of Rome, a friend of Dante, wrote clever poetry 
that was rather shocking. And another, Kalonymus 
ben Kalonymus, dared to produce and circulate an 
amusing “take-off” on the Talmud. 

The ferment of new ideas in Christian Europe 
which is called the Renaissance, did not pass by and 
leave the Jews unaffected. They themselves had 
helped to give the ferment a start, for Jews had been 
foremost among the teachers of the Humanists. 
Naturally, therefore, they themselves were influ- 
enced by its rise. 

For instance, a Jew named Elijah Levita, who had 
taught Hebrew to many famous Christians, made 
at least one bold discovery concerning the text of 
lire Scriptures. He became convinced that the 
vowel points in the Hebrew Bible had not been put 
in by Moses or Ezra, as people firmly believed, but 
by certain unknown scholars living long after the 
Talmud had been completed. His announcement 
bewildered the Jews and then aroused them to great 
anger. Levita’s discovery meant that the text of 
fhe Bible in u^ among them was of relatively late 
or^in! 

Then there was a frml and withered scholar named 

^Thas same Luis de Tams is reputed to have bem the iqaa 
idbo first <&oo(vraed the use cf toba^. 
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Azariah dei Rossi, one of those amazing Jews who 
had wandered everv’where and seemed to know 
everything. He wrote voluminously on Jewish 
history and science, and always with fine daring. 
Whenever a real contradiction arose between reason 
and a time-honored belief, he sided completely with 
reason. And he was the first Jewish scholar with 
sufficient daring to declare openly that on matters 
of science the whole Talmud was imreliable! 

But such scholars received no sympathy or en- 
coursygement from the run of their fellow’ Jews. 
On the contrary, their works were re\’iled and their 
lives were plagued. The poetry of Immanuel of 
Rome was rabbinically condenmed. Elijah Levita 
found his brethren so hostile, that most of his life 
was ^nt solely W’ith Christian associate. And 
Azariah dei Rossi narrow’ly ^aped excommunica- 
tion. 

So it w’ent W’ith all the other scholars who dared 
to display independence and comage in their think- 
ii^. In the eyes of the orthodox rabbis of the day, 
they were “destructive critics.” And in the judg- 
ment of those rabbis all destructive criticism — indeed, 
criticism of any sort— seemed fearful and dangerous. 
They inristed that there be no prying or doubting, 
but only dumb belief. Very much like the priests of 
the Church, the rabbis of the Synagc^e could only 
tolaate unqualified orthodoxy. 

For they were frightened. They knew that once 
more Israd stood in dai^er of destruction. It had 
been ail very well in the “Golden Age” to lower the 
wall aroimd the Jew and let in a little light. In the 
“Golden Age” the sea outside the wall had been 
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calm and still. But now that the sea again raged 
with fury, even those breaches that had alre^y 
been made, needed to be quickly clewed agmnst the 
flood. 

3 

So in the very centurj' when light was streaming 
into the Church, the breaches in the walls of the 
Syn^ogue were being filled and all light was being 
shut out. The ver^' ^e that saw the rise of pro- 
phetic reformers in Christendom, saw the rise of 
priestly rabbis in Israel. 

The laws of the Talmud recovered their old im- 
portance, and along with them, myriads of new 
little laws that had been demised by later rabbis. 
New notebooks or digests were compiled to make 
those laws better known to the people. As early as 
the eleventh century one of these ^gests was com- 
piled by a rabbi named Aifasi. In the fourteenth 
century, Asher ben Yechiel made another. His 
son, Jacob ben Asher, followed with a third. And 
there were also many others of lesser importance. 

But not until the sixteenth century were the 
Jews ready to make a new goqjel of such a law code, 
and then a rabbi named Joseph Karo compiled a 
work called the Skulchan Arwh. 

4 

Jc^ph Karo was a Danish Jew who settled in 
Safed, in Galilee, and became chief rabbi Uiere. 
(The rule of the Turks had grown tolerant again, 
and Palestine had once more become an important 
Jewyb. oetttm'.) He was one of those scholars who 
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thought all worldly wisdom was confined to the 
Talmud, and he pored over it till he knew it almost 
by heart. He seems to have been a true product 
of his surroundings: a gadgrind with a mai^-elous 
memory but no originality, a vast capacity for work 
but no genius. His imagination was of the sort that 
trailed its wings in the stagnant waters of ms^gic 
and superstition. And his courage was of the sort 
that essayed huge tasks rather than adventurous 
ones. His whole intelligence was typically that 
of the ultra-priffit— slow, safe, and soggy. 

Practically all his life was devoted to the one 
monumental imdertaking, the compiling of his 
Shulchan Aruch. The book was an exhaustive 
digest of the laws and customs relating the life 
of the Jew; and it covered everything, from a rul- 
ing as to which shoe should be put on first when 
dressing, to how love should be made, and how 
children should be reared. It clamped the Jew in 
an iron mold, and forced all his life and thought to 
become rigid and unchangeable. And soon after 
it was first printed (1564), the Shulchan Aruch 
was accepted as the highest authority in the legal 
literature of Israel. It gained acceptance in aU 
the lands oi the Diaspora, for althoi^ Earo him- 
self had included in it only the initiations honored 
fay the Sephardic Jews, a Polish Talmudist named 
Moses ISeries hastily added the many other re- 
lations honored by the Ashkenazim. From then on 
succeeding scholars Inan to write commentaries on it 
as their predecessors had writtmi commentaries on the 
Bilde and the Talmud. They are still wri ting emn- 
B^taries on it to this day, in Eastern Europe. . . . 
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And thus did the Jews take unto themselves a 
veritable “printed pope.” 

It was inevitable, of course, that this should 
happen. Persecution forced the Jews to build up 
their wall of law or else drown in the sea of oppres- 
sion. It was but a repetition of what had happened 
in Palestine after the Destruction of Jersualem, and 
in Babylonia after the Dispersion, and in Northern 
Europe during the Crusades. Death had the Jew's 
almost in its talons — ^and they would not die. 

Even among the Jews themselves, there are many 
to-day who look on the triumph of the priestly 
Shulehan Aruch as one of the tragic incidents in 
this histoiy'. But perhaps there would not have 
been a to-day for the Jews if in the sbrteenth century 
there had been no Shulehan Aruch. . . . 

This code may have condemned them to im- 
prisonment for life, but at least it saved them from 
death. 
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THE GWOM BEHIND THE WALL OF LAW GIVES 

RISE TO THE CABALA AND THE FALSE MES- 
SIAHS 

If there was any light behind the gloomy wall of 
Law which the Jews had built around themselves, 
it was but the phosphorescent glow cast by the 
Cabala. As far back as Bible times there had been 
a trace of that glow in Jewish life. It increased 
somewhat in Talmudic tim^, probably through 
association with the Persians. In Gaonic times it 
grew brighter still. Rabbis bored to desperation 
with sifting the dead ashes of the Law% eagerly 
took to plajing with the flame of magic. It died 
down again while the sun of reason shone among the 
philosophers of the “Golden Age.” But as soon 
as that sun set, the eerie gleam of the Cabala ap- 
peared £^in. 

And then the real ;^e of the Cabala followed. 
It received its first impetus from a book called the 
Zohar (the “Splendor”), late in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This Zohar contained a Cabalistic explana- 
tion of the Torah that purported to reveal all the 
“secret meanings” rmderlying the peculiar phrases 
and words of the holy text. A Spanish Jew named 
Moses de Leon, who sponsored the book, claimed it 
had been conceived and wuitten by a wonder-working 
rabbi eleven hundred years earlier, and that the 
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manuscript had Iain hidden away all the inten'ening 
years in a mysterious cave. In all probability, how- 
ever, he had compiled it himself from stolen ma- 
terial lifted by him from Hindu, Persian, and Hebrew 
writings. 

The popularity of the book in the Jewish world 
was amazing. Though it had set out to be merely 
a commentary on the Torah, it soon became, indeed, 
a Torah in itself. In every' comer of every land of 
the Diaspora Jews pored over it and wrote com- 
mentaries on it. Contemporary Jewsh philosophers 
and scientists attacked it to no avaU, for its hold 
on the imagination of the people was too firm. For 
five hundred years stunted souls reveled in its mys- 
teries Tvith all the abandon of rickety slum-children 
playing in a mud puddle, 

2 

It is difficult for a modem mind to extract much 
sense from the Zohar or any of the other Cab^stic 
works. They all seem filled to the brim diseased 
and pathetic nonsense. We can well understand 
and, indeed, admire the underlying hunger behind 
tiiem, the sweeping sense of wonder at the unutterable 
mystery of all life. But our minds are offended by the 
way in which those works seek to allay the hunger. 

Nothing is more reasonable than the conviction 
that veiled powers throng the universe; and nothing 
is more honorable than the d^ire to unveil them. 
But there are varied ways of attempting to satisfy 
that d^ire. There is the way of the scienfet who' 
by experimentation and invention tries courageously 
to tear the veils apart. There is the way of the re* 
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ligious mystic who by piety and meditation tries 
humbly to pray them apart. There is the way of 
the artist who by yielding to inspiration somehow 
stares them apart. Then there is the way of the 
Cabalist, who by mumbling incantations and boiling 
magic broths, tries almost treacherously to sneak 
them apart. 

And of all four ways, the most popular has ever 
been that of the Cabalist. 

Especially was it popular among the Jews between 
the thirteenth and the eighteenth centuries— and 
for a very valid reason. To the sorry creatures 
languishing behind the physical wall of the Ghetto 
and the spiritual w’all of the Law, it came as a boon 
from Heaven. The Ghetto bound their feet, and 
the Law shackled their hands; but the Cabala 
let their minds run loose and wild. 

That explains the rapid spread of the Cabala 
in the Jewish world. The Law was still studied and 
observed, more out of duty, however, than love. 
The Cabala alone was wooed with free-hearted 
pasaon. For the Law, though it did keep the Jews 
alive, yet did not make their life worth living. The 
Cabala alone seemed able to do that for them. 
For the Cabrfa put heart into them by its assurance 
that thdr individual souls were all-important and 
holy — that the whole universe revolved about them. 
The Cabala taught every man not merely that he 
was created in die image of God, but that he was 
actually a part of Him. All could taste the ecsiasy 
of union with God, of meeting, and embracing, 
and being embraced by Him, if they but knew the 
se(aBt way that led into His presence. 
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All of which was admirable and beyond reproach. 

But Cabala went further and tri^ to tell how 
that union with God could be attained — ^and that 
was where it fell into pathetic error. It took to 
mumbling about imps and demons, about magic 
words and magic numbers, about lucky stars and 
guardian angels, about secret books and mystic 
seals. All the truck and imbecility of magic, all the 
nonsense about spells, amulets, evil eyes, and lucky 
stones, became part of Cabalistic lore. 

It was a delusion and a snare, plunging and en- 
tangling the people in the crudest superatition. And 
generation after generation it bred False Messiahs. 

3 

To tell of all the Cabalists who set themselves up 
as Messiahs, would take many more p^es than we 
can afford We. Of most of them it is enough to 
say that they suddenly appeared, preached, excited 
the people, and then disappeared. Many of them 
fell a prey to the civil authorities, and were eithw 
forcibly baptized or put to death. Some of them 
may have been plain impostors, and deserving 
that fate. But the majority of them seem to have 
been poor, half-insane fellows who were fully as 
delud^ as their followers. Long brooding over the 
wo^ of the Jewish people, coupled with years of 
staring into the glare of the Cab^a, had hypnotized 
them into really believing themselves the “Anointed 
of God,” Typical of their faith in tl^mselves is the 
instance of one of them who actually asked to 
be beh^ed so that he might prove that he could 
come to life £^ain! 
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Their daring was almost incredible. For in- 
stance, a swarthy, emaciated, quick-witted adven- 
turer named Dand Reubeni, managed to convince 
both the Pope at Rome, and the King of Portugal, 
of his pretensioas. So great was the enthusiasm 
he aroused, that many Maranos in Portugal were 
suddenly impelled to declare themselves Jews once 
more. One of them was a handsome youth named 
Diogo Pires, who was royal secretary in one of the 
high courts. He cast aside all his honors, had him- 
self circumcised, took the Hebrew name of Solomon 
Molko, and started off impetuously to meet the 
Great Day. He ran away to Syria, and became a 
leader among the Cabalists there. (Even Joseph 
Karo, the drj' l^alist who wrote the Schulehan 
Aruch, became one of Molko’s disciples.) And then 
he went to Italy to proclaim to the world the im- 
mediate coming of the Messiah. 

What adventures IMolko had in Italy, how he was 
befriended by ambassadors and cardinals, 'was 
secretly smuggled out of his death-cell by the Pope, 
met David Reubeni once more and went off with 
him to convert the Emperor, and how finally he 
was burned at the stake, provide an abundance of 
iDoaterial for a thrilling novel. 

4 

But even more fascinating is the story of Sabbatai 
Zevi, the greatest of all the False Messiahs. 

Sabbatai was bom in Turkey, and early distin- 
guished himself as a pious Cabalist. He was known 
as a queer young fellow — queer enough, at least, 
to deny himself all pleasures, fast day after day, 
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and bathe in the sea even in winter. These prac- 
tices were the fashion among the extreme Cabalists; 
they starved and froze their bodies until they be- 
came delirious with the pain. And while in that 
delirium they believed they tasted the ecstasy of 
union with God. 

Sabbatai was bom into a world that was all 
a-tremble with panic and excitement. The year 
1666 was approaching, and because of some curious 
manipulations of a verse in the New Testament 
Book of Revelation, 1666 was looked forward to by 
many Christians as the year of the coming of the 
M^iah. The Jews, too, had a calculation that 
pointed to his coming at about that time. The fact 
that for the Christians it was the Second Coming, 
and for the Jews the first, made very little difference. 
The exciting point was that He was coming! 

With much of the world thus nervously awaiting 
the miraculous appearance, it was neither strange 
nor difficult for a youth like Sabbatai to get a fixed 
idea into his head that he himself was the one to 
appear. Neither was it difficult for him to get 
others to accept the idea, too. In Turk^ and 
Syria, where the Cabala had been sapping in- 
teUi^enee of the Jews for generations, he was very 
soon accepted with mad acclaim. In Poland, 
where the ghastliest massacres were just then dec- 
imating the Jews, he was just as eagerly hailed. 
Even in Germany, Holland, and France the Jews 
took him at his word. Their spirits had been so 
broken by long-continued suffering and unremitting 
torture throi^out the world, that they were ready 
to believe in anyone promising early release. Pil- 
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grims came to Sabbatai from all corners of the Di- 
aspora, bearing rich gifts from their commtinities. 
Great rabbis in far distant lands, on hearing nimora 
of the “Messiah’s” appearance, wrote to each other 
in bewilderment, not knowing what to believe or do. 

Sabbatai himself was undoubtedly deluded and 
somefwhat insane; but he directed his campaign 
with rare shrewdness. He did everjdhing possible 
to win the all^iance of the people, from distributing 
candy among the children of the town, to giving 
himself solemnly in marriage to the Torah. He 
scourged his b^y publicly, sang mystical songs, 
distributed printed accounts of his visions, and sent 
messengers everywhere proclaiming his messiah- 
ship. 

Finally, the Turkish officials took a hand, for 
the Sabbataian movement had b^un to take on the 
semblance of a political revolt. But they did not 
exert themselves. After they had imprisoned Sab- 
l»tai they let his prison be turned almost into a 
throne-room by his frenzied admirers. The syna- 
gogues throughout Europe were decorated with his 
initials, “S. Z.” In many communities, houses were 
unroofed and other preparations made for a new 
Exodus. Prayers were offered in Sabbatai’s name, 
and good-luck charms were engraved with his initials. 
Ketures ware drawn of the holy Sabbatai astride a 
lion crunching a seven-headed dragon in its jaws, 
leading the Twelve Tribes on their way back to the 
Holy Land. Even some Christians caught the fever, 
and thou^t they sighted mysterious vessels off the 
coast of Scotland with silken sails bearing Hebrew 
inscriptions. 
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And then of a sudden the whole mad boom col- 
lapsed. A rival “Messiah” suddenly came out of 
Poland, and failing to come to terms with Sabbatai, 
denounced him to the Sultan. Sabbatai was taken 
from the prison in which bribed officials had per- 
mitted him to do as he pleased, and was dragged 
to Adrianople. There he immediately perceived 
that his end was approaching, for the government 
had lost its patience. Frantically he looked about 
for a means of escape, and found it— in conversion. 
When he was brought for judgment before the mighty 
Sultan he simply cast off his Jewish head-dr^ and 
put on a Turkish turban. 

Awfful was the consternation in all Israel when 
the news qjread that the holy Sabbatai had turned 
Mohammedan. Great rabbis and scholars who had 
been deceived by the impostor, hung their heads 
in shame; and everywhere great sport was made of 
the Jews by their enemies. The Sultan, who might 
just as easily have been among the duped, now pre- 
tended great dii^ust with the credulous Jews, ^ri- 
ously he ^ke of converting or exterminating all 
of the hundreds of thousands in his realm; and only 
narrowly was the attempt averted. 

But the marvel of it was that even then the belief 
in Sabbatai did not cease entirely. Jews by the hun- 
dred persisted in r^arding hipa as the long-awaited 
M^iah. Th^ told themselves that his conversion 
was but a part of the M^ianic programme, and 
they quoted from the Prophets to prove it. And 
they, too, became Mohammedans with him. 
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Sabbatai himself encouraged these simpletons 
by telling them that God had commanded him in 
a \ision to change his religion outwardly. He kept 
up a continuous notation, lying and plajing traitor 
to both Jews and Turks. Finally he was trapped 
at his deceitful game and exiled to a lone village in 
Albania. And there in shame and poveity he died. 

6 

But the storm Sabbatai Zevi had aroused did not 
die with him. A century later, great rabbis in Po- 
land and Germany w’ere still squabbling over him 
and his claims. 

And to this day in many towns in Turkey de- 
scendants are to be found of those Jews who turned 
Mohammedan with the impostor. The '"Donmeh" 
they are called by the Turks: the “Apostates.” 
They keep themselves apart from the other Jews and 
make a great show of going to the mosques and 
keeping the Mohammedan holydays. But be- 
neath it all, they are still Jew'S. They live side by 
side, or in houses which are secretly connected, 
marry only among themselves, have their own hid- 
den meeting-places where they pray in Hebrew or 
Ladino, and still await the retium of Sabbatai the 
Messiah. Somehow they have obtained a monopoly 
of the barber trade, 8o that in a town like Salonica 
to-day you can hardly have your hair trimmed 
save at the hands of one of these strange half-Jews. 
And sometime the swarthy young foreigner who 
shines your dices in an American barber-shop, 
is also one of them. . . . 

It ^ all a bewildeiin^y stran^ story. . . . 
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HOW THE SECRET JEWS OF SPAIX FLED TO HOL- 
LAND AND THE NEW WORLD 

When the Jews were cast out of Spain in 1492, 
most of them found refuge in Turkey, Palestine, and 
Syria. And we have already seen what manner of 
adventures they had there. 

But the .story of the Maranos who remained be- 
hind is still to be told. 

The Inquisition continued its work of persecution, 
and not alone in Spain, but later in nearby Portugal 
also. But somehow it completely failed to accom- 
plish its purpose. The Maranos still remained 
Maranos, secretly observing the ancient Jev^ish 
rites, and training their children and their children’s 
children to observ'e them. Not merely to the third 
and fourth generations, but to the ninth and tenth, 
the practices of the ancient faith were secretly 
transmitted. Though all Spain and Portugal reeked 
with the smell of bumii^ Jewish flesh, the heresy 
could not be destroyed. 

But as the years jMissed and the tjrranny of the 
Inquimtors did not abate, the Maranos grew des- 
perate. Though they had great wealth and high 
station, the strain of living in hourly danger of 
ejqxjsure became too great even for them. So they 
b^an to think of fl^t. Accordingly, in the six- 
teenth century some of them followed their Jewish 
brethren who had fled to Ihrkey, and there they re- 
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turned openly to the ancient faith. And there they 
prospered and grew enormously powerful. 

But as had happened so often before in the history 
of the Jews, in a little while their popularity began 
to wane. Perhaps it was because they had increased 
in numbers too rapidly in their new home and 
had become too prominently noticeable there. 
(When foreigners in a conununity are few, their 
presence is rarely resented. But when they so 
multiply that they seem to be always in the way, 
the attitude of the natives quickly changes.) So 
after the sixteenth century but few Maranos looked 
upon the Near East as a refuge. 

They began looking to the north instead; to the 
Netherlands. 


2 

After one of the most heroic revolutions in the 
story of all mankind, Holland had just succeeded 
in freeing itself from the tyranny of Spain. Natu- 
rally, therefore, it attracted the Maranos. In greater 
and greater numbers they b^an to take refuge in 
the free-spirited republic, bringing with them their 
we^th and vast trading connections. And from 
then on the glory of Spain b^an rapidly to wane — 
and the might of Holtod b^an to grow. 

A distinguished Jewish community arose in 
Amsterdam. Many of its members had been rather 
lofty aristocrats in the land from which they had 
fled, and had hdd high positions there. Former 
priests and prelates were among them; perhaps 
even fonnor inquiators. There were statfflthen and 
jiyacians, schbiars and financiras. And many d 
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them bore romantic Spanish names that rolled oS 
the tongue like polite rumblings of thunder. 

(It is interesting to picture a haughty Juan Mar- 
tinez de Caballeria and a proud Roderigo Ramirez 
de Ribera, with their black little van dyke beards, 
their enormous ruffs, their silk doublets, huddling 
with their brethren in a little sjmagogue and reciting 
the Hebrew prayers of their forefathers. . . .) 

3 

And from this parent colony in Holland, many 
others were formed. The King of Denmark was 
induced by the pro.sperity which the Jews were bring- 
ing to the Netherlands, to in^ite them to settle in 
his country' too. Far more important, England 
now reopened its doors to the Jews. In 1654 Oliver 
Cromwell was won over by the eloquent rabbi of 
Amsterdam, IMenasseh ben Israel, and set aside the 
edict that had kept the Jews out of England for 
more than three and a half centuries. From then 
on Jews from Holland — and later Germany — ^began 
to filter into England in a steady stream. 

4 

Nor was that all. America too now became a 
refuge for the wandering Jews. By a strange trick 
of fate the very day after the Jews were ordered out 
of Spain was the day that Christopher Columbus 
set sail for the W^. The coincidence was almost 
a prophecy. That voyage, made po^ible to a 
certain extent by the funcb, the nautical instru- 
ments, and the man-power of the people who had just 
been made homely, discovered for them a new home. 
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Maranos drifted over to the New World with the 
earliest Spanish and Portuguese conquistadors in 
such numbers that soon the dread Inquisition 
was set up there. Full half a centurj" before the 
Pilgrim Fathers ever set foot on the continent, Jews 
were alrealy being mart}Ted at the autos-da-f4 in 
Mexico and Peru. 

But fortunately for the Jews, not all the New 
World fell into the hands of fanatical Catholics. 
In 1642 a group of six hundred Jews set sail from 
Holland for Brazil, which then was a possession of 
the Dutch. The community grew rapidly, so that 
twelve years later, when the Portuguese conquered 
the province, several thousand Jews had to flee. 
Most of them settled in the Dutch West Indies, 
but a shipload of twenty-three found their way to 
New York, which then was called New Amsterdam. 
The governor, Peter Stujwesant, tried to keep the 
little band of fugitives from landing; but the 
Dutch West Indies Company, which was partly 
controlled by Amsterdam Jews, sent orders to him 
to let them in- Before the orders could arrive, how- 
ever, several of riie wanderers had gone on and taken 
refuge in Rhode Island, where full religious liberty- 
had be^ granted all settlers. 

And thus did the Wandering People cross the 
threshold of the New World. 

5 

At first it was only the Sephardic Jews from 
^jain and Holland who wandered to the new colonies. 
But K)on the Ashkenazic Jews from Germany began 
to emirate to them also. The Thirty Years War 
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had brought rum in their homeland to countless 
thousands of these Ashkenazim, and in droves they 
now poured out to settle in freer plac®. They fled 
to Holland, and thence to England and America. 
And everywhere a feeling of coolness arose between 
them and the Sephardim. The two groups were quite 
unlike each other, not alone in language and culture, 
but also in stature, features, and complexion. They 
seemed almost to belong to two different races. 
(There must have been much Spanish blood in the 
veins of those former Maranos, and not a little 
German blood in the veins of the others.) They 
kept apart from each other, praying in separate 
erynagogues and using somewhat different rituals. 
Perhaps what united them most was the silent 
pressure of the Gentile, who drew no distinctions 
and called them all Jews. 

Of course, the Sephardim were considered the 
superior of the two groups, for they were far wealth- 
ier, more cultured, and better groomed than their 
brethren who had Just escaped from the foul German 
^ettoe. But for all that, those Sephardim were a 
sadly narrow and bigoted lot. They who had 
writhed so long in the clutches of an intolerant 
Ohurch now became intolerant thmnselves. 

And beemise of that intolmince they committed 
two of the saddest crimes in all the long histoiy of 
their people. . . . 

6 

A certain scholarly young %>aniani named TJrid 
Actsta, though bejonging to a Marano family that 
for generations bad been strictly Catholic, suddenly 
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fled away to Amsterdam to become a Jew. He had 
long been secretly studying the Holy Scriptures, 
and a mighty yearning for the religion of his fore- 
fathers had taken possession of him. 

But no sooner did he reach Amsterdam than he 
disco%’'ered the religion of his brethren there was 
quite unlike the religion of his forefathers in Pal^ 
tine. Hardly a trace of kinship was left between 
the two. The flarning faith of an Amos and a Jere- 
miah had died down to a smolder of petty law-keeping; 
the dreams of an Isaiah had been supplanted by the 
Shulchan Aruch. And a holy desire to reform the 
religion of his brethren was kindled in the heart of 
the young dreamer. Earnestly— and perhaps im- 
patiently — ^he attacked the travesty on true Juda- 
ism which obtained among the Jews around him. 
But those Jews were in no mood to allow any 
one to tamper with their hard-and-fast form of 
belief. Having suJEfered for it so many generations, 
th^ now insisted that it should be treated as per- 
fect and unchangeable. So the rabbis complained 
to the police, and Acosta was thrown into prison 
as a public enemy to all reI%ion. He fled to Germany, 
and for nine years lived in Coventry there. Finally 
he could stand it no longer, and he returned, a brokai 
man, to Amsterdam and be^ed to be forgiven. 

He was readily taken back, and lived for a while 
at peace in the omnmunity. But then trouble b^m 
f^ain. Acosta could not long remain a hypocrite 
and make a pretense of bdfieving what he knew to 
be false and ridiculous. People b^an to complain 
to the rabbis that he was not observii^ all the laws of 
Judmsm. He was sununoned before the oflicials 
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of the Synagogue and commanded to repent. And 
on his refusal he was excommunicated with awful 
oaths from the fold of Israel. 

Seven long years he suffered in silence. Even his 
nearest relatives refused to speak to him. And then 
for the second time his spirit caved in, and he sur- 
rendered. 

But this time he was not so readily taken back. 
First he had to make public confession of his sins 
in the crowded sjmagogue. Then he had to kneel 
mid let his naked back be lashed thirty-nine times. 
Finally he had to prostrate himself on the threshold 
of that Hoase of God and let himself be stepped 
over or trampled on by the mob. 

It was too much. The proud spirit of the hidalgo, 
Acosta, who had sacrifice everything to throw in 
his lot with the Jews, could not live on after so 
terrible a humiliation. He went home, wrote a brief 
sketch of his stormy life, and then shot himself. 

7 

But Acosta’s ^irit of protest lived on after him. 
Hardly five years passed, and another young Jew 
was discovert to be a heretic. His name was 
Bfuuch Spinoza, and he seems to have belonged to 
one of the prominent Jewish families in Amsterdam. 
Bom in 1^2, he w’as reared in the rdigious school 
of the community. He studied the Bible and the 
Talmud, and toward the end of his course, the 
writings of the great Jewish scholars like Ibn Ezra 
and Maimonides, And also he studied Latin, the 
sciences, and mediaeval philosophy. 

This Baruch Spinoza was a brilliant lad, and 
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no doubt his teachers looked upon him as a future 
leader in the community. But gradually the stoiy’ 
was noised around that he was thinking free and 
heretical thoughts. He was not molested, however, 
until after his father’s death. Then he was brought 
before the officials of the sjmagogue to ans^ver for 
his reputed heresies. And before those officials he 
freely admitted the truth of all that had been ru- 
mored about him. He did not believe in angels, or 
in hea%’en and hell, or in anything else that his 
reason declared impossible. 

The rabbis were horrified. It was not merely 
that they could not themselves tolerate this young 
man’s scorn of their beloved errors. It was more 
a terrible fear in them that if word of his heresi^ 
reached the Christian W’orld, all the Jews mi^t be 
made to suffer. 

First the officials tried to buy his sUence; but 
Baruch nobly refused to be bought. So then they 
cut him off forever. A mere youth of twenty-three, 
he w’as exeonununicated and driven from the city. 
And from that day to the day of his death, Baruch 
Spinoza never a^in vras ^ken to by a Jew. 

He wandered from one village to another, finally 
settling in TJie Hague. He earned a livelihood as an 
optician and len&grinder; but most of his hours w'ere 
^nt in setting down his ideas about God, religion, 
and freedom. Learned Christians from many lands 
came to a)nsult with him, or wrote to him on philo- 
sophic problems. And when he died at the of 
forty-five, his lungs destroyed by the glass dust he 
had so long breathed at his daily toil, 1^ was the 
most noted philosopher of his age. 
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This Jew, Spinoza, had but resurrected and carried 
on the grand tradition of Maimonides. He had 
sought to l»se all his thinking on reason, not on 
faitk He had refused to believe what the men of 
the Church or Synagogue commanded. He had 
tried to think for himself. 

To-day no one remembers the names of the rabbis 
who hounded that young thinker out of Israel. 
But all our world knows the name of their victim. 
For he it was who helped lay the foundation of 
modem philosophy. He was one of the great light- 
bearers of human-kind, one of its immortal warriors 
against credulity and ignorance. 

The pious rabbis of his day branded Spinoza as 
an enemy and a betrayer of Israel. (Which is just 
what the ancient prints always thought of the 
prophets of their time.) But his whole life and 
Wbor proved him to be infinitely tmer to the ^irit 
of Isr^ than they. 

For Barudh Spinoza was a breaker of idols and a 
rebel gainst all them that would enshacMe thou^t. 
He was a worker of Godly Mischief. In a very 
real he was the spirit of the Strange People 
incarnate. . . . 



CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE DARKHESS IN EASTERN EUROPE 

The Jews met with relatively little ill-treatment 
at the hands of the non-Jews in Holland and the 
West; but it was far different in the East. The 
princes of Poland, as we have already seen, had 
previously welcomed the Jews in their flight from 
mob-ridden Germany. Those princes found them 
then of high value, for their activities brought com- 
merce and a measure of prosperity to the Polish 
provinces. And the Jews, glad to find refuge and 
asylum anywhere, came in ever increasing numbers. 
They spread out and multiplied until there was 
a Jewish colony in almost every town and village. 
They did not till the soil, for there were already too 
many native peasants for that sort of work. Instead, 
the Jews functioned as traders and professional 
men, and thus became the middle class of the land. 

That proved their undoing in the end. For gen- 
erations they manned to live on in fair comfort, 
wedging themselves ever more firmly in between the 
serfs and the lords. And then suddenly they dis- 
covered themselves imprisoned. They were caught 
between two millstones, so that at every approach 
of bad times they were crushed. Whenever the lower 
class was hungry or the upper clai^ was bankrupt, 
the Jews who formed the middle class were ground. 

It was not until middle of the seventeenth 
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centun' that the Jews of Poland awakened to the 
dreadfulness of their position. In 1648 the Cos- 
sacks rebelled against their Polish overlords, and 
directed the brunt of their savage attack against 
the Jews. The Jews seemed to those Cossacks almost 
worse than the feudal princes, for they were the 
feudal agents and taxgatherers. The Jews, there- 
fore, were tortured and plundered; they were almost 
dro\raed in their own blood. Ov’er a half-million 
of them lost their lives before the uprising was 
crushed. 

And that was but the be^nning. From that day 
to this the Jews of Eastern Europe have known 
no rest. These upper and nether millstones have 
ground them, bled them, crushed them, generation 
after generation. For two hundred and twenty- 
five long and bloody years their life has been but a 
nightmare. 

2 

That explains why Eastern Europe became the 
center of the extremest Talmudism. When the 
Jews awakened to find themselves in a raging sea of 
hostility, they almost instinctively shot up their 
high wall of Law. And that wadi became and' re- 
mained the sole interest in their religious lives. 

This was specially true in the north in Lith- 
uanift and what is called White Russia. Every 
male child from infancy was sent to the cheder, the 
“classroom,” to leaun Hebrew. And almc«t as soon 
as it could read, its little body was taught to bend 
and sway over the huge volumes of the Talmud. 
I^y and ni^t the child was forc«l to freeze or 
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swelter in the stuffy cheder while it leamt to repeat 
in a peculiar sing-song tone the aipiments of the 
ancient rabbis. 

At thirteen each boy was confirmed, and he was 
then allowed to go to work if he had shown no 
particular diligence as a pupil. But very many of 
the boys went on with their studies. They went on 
to the yeahimh, the college, or in the sm^er com- 
munities, to the bes ka-medreak, the house of learn- 
ing. These boys w’ere usually supported by the com- 
munity, getting their me^s each day in a different 
home, and sleeping on the hard benches in the study 
room. Until they were seventeen or eighteen they 
lived in that way; and then often they were married 
off to the daughter of wealthy Jews and were sup- 
ported in the yeahivah perhaps for the rest of their 
lives by their fathers-in-law. 

They never studied anything but the Talmud. 
The reading of a book of poetiy, or science, or phi- 
l<Kophy— especially one WTitten in any but the 
sacred tongue — was considered a most serious crime. 
The students leamt only how to split hairs — ^how to 
divide and man^e and shred every little Talmudic 
rule so as to make a dozen new rules out of it. 

Twice a year gr«it fairs were held in the land, 
and along with the traders who came to them to 
exhibit their wares, came also the students to show 
off their cleverness. While the traders from different 
towns hailed with each other over prices, the stu- 
dents from different yeaMma dieted over Talmudic 
vers^. And before the fair was over, the wealth- 
iest traders picked the m<Kt brilliant students, and 
took them home to many their daughters or sisters. 
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The old Jewish idea that the only genuine aris- 
tocracy is that of brains, was unchallenged among 
them. The scholar was the lord supreme. Every- 
thing — not alone wealth and station, but also native 
kindness of heart and even character— was counted 
far 1^ important than learning. 

3 

This idolization of learning was not so intense, 
how'ever, among the Jews in the southern provinces — 
in Poland, Galicia, and Ukrainia. There too the 
cheder and hes ka-medresh existed in every town and 
village; and there too learning was highly respected. 
But it was not looked on as the one thing exclusively 
worth respecting. 

There was a marked difference in i^'chological 
background between the Jew of Poland and Ms 
brother in Lithuania. In Poland and the southern 
provinces generally, the emotions were esteemed and 
considered more important than mere intellect. The 
Jews there were more interested in extracting a 
wealth of feeling from their religion, than in pro- 
ducing by much thinking a host of ai^mients in its 
favor. Perhaps that explains why to this day the 
vast majority of the artists, writers, actors, and 
musicians among the East-European Jews, come 
from th(»e southern provinces; while the astutest 
lawyers and keenest scientists among them, usually 
crane from lithumna. 

No one can tell for certain how this difference 
arose. Perhaps it was due to the greater admixture 
of rich Tartar blood in the veins of the Jews in the 
south. Perhaps in that re^on more intermarri^es 
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had taken place with the descendants of the Khazans. 

'i^'hatever the cause may have been, however, 
the contrast was unmistai^ble. The Polish Jews 
could not and did not try to forget all their woes in 
dull Talmudic disputations. They preferred a game 
that gave their imaginations rather than their wits 
a chance to gambol and frolic. So while the norther- 
ners, the “Litvaks,” patiently spun their holy 
rules, the southerners played wth incantations and 
magic spells. While the Lithuanians set their 
minds to the task of boring through the Talmud, 
the Polish and Galician Jews let their fancies run 
riot in the Cabala. 

In a way the difference between the two regions 
was strikingly like the difference between old Judea 
■Rith its scholarly Pharisees and Galilee ■with its 
mystical Essenes. . . , 

Naturally enough it •was in the southern provinces 
of Eastern Europe that the ache for a miraculous 
Deliverer was keenest. The least rumor of the 
appearance of a new Messiah swept through the 
Jewish population there like the wind. The boom 
of Sabbatai Zevi carried them literally to the verge 
of hysteria. Even the disgraceful collapse of the 
boom, did not cure them altogether. Not for another 
century, indeed, were they cured. 

It was another low impostor, a man very like 
Sabbatju, only even more impudent, who finally 
cured them. The rascal was named Jacob Frank, 
and he appeared in 1755 and declared himself the 
reborn Sabbatfu Zevi. And many hundreds there 
were who believed him and flock^ to his support. 
Xhe second coming of Sabbatai seemed quite as 
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credible to them as the second coming of Jesus still 
seems to millions of Christians to-day. 

The coming of Frank caused a furor that shook 
all of East-European Jewrj'. The rabbis denounced 
him violently, especially in the shrewd, level-headed 
north; but nevertheless, his following grew. 

Then, suddenly, like a pricked balloon, the furor 
collapsed. Four years after Frank first put forward 
his claims, he and his followers foimd themselv^ 
caught fast in the talons of the Church. And just 
as the Sabbataians, to sa've their lives, became Mo- 
hammedans, so the Frankists now became Christians. 

That brought the Jews abruptly to their senses. 
Twice within a century they had seen great and 
much-vaunted “Messiahs” end up as cowardly 
apostates. Twice they had been duped. 

They never were dup«l again. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


THE STORY OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD OF POLAND 
WHO IFAS CALLED BAAL SHEM TOV 

But the old hunger for religious excitement still 
lived among the Jews of Poland and Galicia. Strug- 
gling along in the semi-darkness behind their frown- 
ing rampart of Law, they had not lost their craving 
for the conaing of a man who could bring them the 
sun. 

And at last such a naan came. 

His name was Israel ben Eliezer, but the people 
soon learnt to call him Baal Shem Tov, “The Kind 
Master of God’s Name.” A strange and wondrous 
man was he — one W'ho in his whole life and work 
seems to have been a true brother to that other 
“Kind Master,” Jesus of Nazareth. And like Jesus, 
very little is definitely known about Baal Shem 
Tov, for he too left no writings. Only naive and 
confused l^ends remain to tell us of his life, and it 
is not easy to decide just what in them is fact and 
what is fancy. 

He was bom in one of the southern provinces 
about the year 1700, and was left an orphan at an 
early age. Kindly townsfolk tried to rear him, send- 
ing him to eheder with their own children. But he 
was a difficult lad to bring up. He was forever 
playing truant, and wandering off alone to the 
woods. He was always dreaming — of just what, 
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no one could find out. And he simply would not 
apply himself to his Talmudic studies. So indolent 
a student was he indeed, that finally he was expelled 
from the dusder and told to go mid find worii. 

He was then a grown mmi of twelve, and he found 
a job as a helper in a eheder. He taught the little 
tots the alphabet; and part his duty was to take 
them to and from the school. (The word “peda- 
gogue” originally meant a Greek slave who us^ to 
do just such work in ancient Athens.) Then, when 
he grew older, he became the shamosh, the sexton, 
of a sym^ogue. 

People did not know just what to make of him, 
he was so eccentric in his conduct. He would sleep 
most of the day, and spend the nights alone in the 
synagogae, where he would pray with terrible fer- 
vor. He would sway to and fro, shouting loudly 
and seeming in a trance half the time. Or else he 
would at up and pore over huge volumes of Cabala. 

For many years he lived in a lone \Tllage near the 
Carpathian Mountains where he eked out a living for 
him^lf and his wife as a clay digger. For a while 
he was a tavern-keeper, then a village Hebrew 
teacher, and thmi a shamosh again. 

2 

And then ail a sudden he started out among the 
peqple as a sdf-appointed magic healer, a baal- 
shem, a “Master cf God’s Name.” Many other 
mich healers were wmufeiring about tihe coimtryside 
of Poland and Galicia at ^ time. They all claimed 
to be able to do wonders and work miracles with the 
aid of God’s secret name. They were supposed to 
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be able to cure diseases, cast out demons, foretell 
the future, and perform other such mar\'els for the 
superstitious folk. 

But in one respect this Israel was quite unlike the 
other “healers.” There was a kindliness about him, 
a saintliness that fast won him to the hearts of the 
downcast Jews. He was not at all Uke the ordinary 
baal-shem, who mumbled incantations for money. 
He never once asked for pay and he helped every- 
where. There was a godly light in his eye and a 
godly sincerity in his heart. The people saw that 
he came and ^ent himself for them only because 
he truly loved them. 

That explains why they called him “Baal Shem 
Tov,” “the Kind Master of God's Name.” Even 
Christian peasants were among those who came to 
him with woes and wounds for him to heal. 

At first the orthodox Cabalists probably looked 
down on him as once the Pharisees had looked down 
on that other kindly healer, Jesus. And from first 
to last the aristocratic Talmudists of the north 
hated him as the aristocratic Sadducees had bated 
the Nazarene. But the simple folk, the tmlors and 
the cobblers, the teamsters and the tavern-keepers — 
they and their sickly wives and their ansemic chil- 
dren all believed in Baal Shem Tov, and worshiped 
him. 

And from him they l^mt to look m. the world 
in a new way. God, he told them, was everywhere 
and in everything— not alone in the synagogues, 
but also in the muddy roadways, the foul villages, 
in every dreary mconent of thdur dmly toil. So 
everywhere they could pray to Him and find Him. 
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And it was their duty to pray to Him wherever they 
mi^t be— to count every moment holy. Not hy 
praying at certain fixed times in a certain fixed way, 
coiild they be true Jews, but only by making all their 
lives a prayer. So declared Baal Shem Tov. 

Fundamentally that was the valid element in the 
theory imderlying all of Cabala But Baal Shem Tov 
added to it a peculiarly attractive note of his own. 
He proclaimed that one’s life must not be a sad or 
mournful prayer, but emphatically a gay and joyous 
one. Only thus could it be acceptable to God. 

Now the ordinary Cabalist did not think this at 
all. He was rather afraid of God, and usually in- 
clined to sidle up to him with a long, tearful face. 
That is why he believed in long fasting, great mourn- 
ing, and fearful conjuring with magic words. He 
imagined it was the only way to seciu-e God’s favor. 

But Baal Shem Tov declared that every one should 
whole-heartedly love God, and not be at all afraid 
of Him. No one should go to meet Him with tears 
and terror, but only with laughter and song. In 
prayer, one should not whisper, but shout and dance; 
in life one should not fast, but feast and make merry. 

3 

So did thb new prophet a^ure the humble folk of 
Poland — and they bdieved him. They believed 
because Ihj^ wanted to believe. Baal Shem Tov 
with this new doctrine of Ms, made their life worth 
Irving. He gave them back the ri^t to laugh — 
a right they had not dared to exercise in many long 
dark centuries. He inasted that they sing and be 
happy. He brought back tlm sun to them. 
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So they listened to him intently and believed and 
obeyed him. He spoke in simple parables that they 
could imderstand without difficulty. And he healed 
them wffien they came to him, and comforted them 
in all their distresses. He drew no distinctions 
between rich and poor, between learned and ig- 
norant. All were equal in his eyes, for all were 
equally part of the great God he loved. 

Never did he speak of himself as the M^iah, 
however. On the contrary he was forever insisting 
that only when all Israel loved God truly would the 
Messiah come. He called himself merely a tzaddik, 
a “Righteous Man,” and his followers he called 
Chassidim, “Pious Ones.” Every chassid, if he were 
but sufficiently earnest in his piety, could become a 
tzaddik. The difference was not one of kind but of 
d^ee. The tzaddik because of his tremendons 
piety "was nearer the heart of God, and could under- 
stand God's intentions and inteipret them to the 
folk. He was, as it were, a connecting link betw'een 
God and the ordinary man. 

Such was the gist of the teaching of that queer, 
lovable, loving mystic whom the people called 
Baal Shem Tov. For many years he taught it to 
the people, and spread it aU throu^ the land. 

And when the kind baal-shem passed away he 
left that teaching as his l^acy to comfort his brethr 
ren in Israel. 


4 

But they that came a£ter Baal Shem Tov and 
undertook to cmrry on his mission, were smaller and 
less exalted men. Either thqy had not ri^y under- 
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Htood him, or they had understood and did not 
ratre to obey. For at their hands the noble belief 
of Baal Shem Tov sank from a prophetic yearning 
to a priestly cult. It became but a low means of 
personal enrichment for those who set themselves 
up as tzaddikim. 

The leading disciples of Baal Shem Tov were 
the first tzaddikim. and after them others arose. 
They passed themselv^ off as professional holy 
men, and commanded the plain people to support 
them. And the plain people, being simple and super- 
stitious, obeyed. They gave their last pennies 
to the tzaddik of their district — the “Gitter Yid,” 
the “Good Jew,” as they usually called him in 
Yiddish— and out of these he grew wealthy. He 
lived very much like a Pofeh prince, surrounded 
by a court of helpers and favorites. He had a 
palac«, a stable of fine horses, and a cellar filled with 
the costliest wines. And in time a tradition arose 
that only the son of a tzaddik could be a tzaddik — 
that holiness was confined to a certain few families. 

5 

Of course, the rabbis of Lithuania attacked these 
tzaddikim and the whole Cfaassidic movement. 
Th^ excommunicated its preachers, and when 
th^ found that was of no av«^, they even had them 
imprisoned by the civil authorities. Perhaps it 
was asking too much to expect them to understand 
the great hun^ inspiring and sustaining the new 
nmvement. Those northern rabbis, staid and 
severe in all Hieir thou^ts and deeds, were shocked 
at the gay ^irit of the cbassidim. Especially were 
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they scandalized by the amount of gay drinking 
that was common among the meml^ers of the new 
sect at their many festivals. And perhaps, too, 
those northern rabbis were human enough to be a 
little jealous of the enormous power of the popular 
tzaddikim. 

But despite all the opposition, the new movement 
lived and prospered. "While it did not spread much 
beyond the borders of the southern provinces, 
Poland and Galicia, inside of these it bwame su- 
preme. The few misnaggedim, “opponents,” who 
persisted there, were accorded scant tolerance in- 
deed. 

To this day Chassidism is supreme in those prov- 
inces. There are still tzaddikim to be found there, 
trying to live off the starving Jewish masses. And 
many of them have come to America, here to live 
off the immigrants from those province. They 
mn sometimes be seen to this day in the larger 
American cities: long-bearded men with curly 
locks hanging down over their temples. Th^ dress 
usually in fine silk gaberdines, black during the 
week, but a ^tless white on the Sabbath. They 
wear their trousers stuck into their long stocking, 
probably because in the time of their greatgreat- 
grandfathers it was the fa^on to wear knicker- 
bockers. Their heads are covered with huge, round 
fur hats. And for a little gift they will shower you 
with blessing and promise that your every wish 
will be fulfilled. 

So low as that has the te^hing of Baal Shem Tov 
fall^ . . . 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE DAWN OF TOLERANCE IN EUROPE, AND 
WHAT IT WON FOR THE JEWS 

In the middle of the eighteenth centurj- it was 
still Night; and it seemed as dark as ever it had been 
in Jewish historj’. Persecutions were not so bloody 
as in earlier years; but they were still cruel and 
embittering. The world had outgrown its savagery 
a little, and no longer lashed the body of the Jew. 
But it still sought to crush his ^irit. 

That explains why the Jew cut himself off from 
the world. He hid behind his high wall, and created 
there a life all his own. Necessarily it was a narrow 
and ingrown life: an unhealthy groping in the Tal- 
mud, or a piteous groveling at the feet of the tzaddik. 
But at least it was life, not death. 

Soon, however, the light of the Dawn began almost 
imperceptibly to cr^p up over the horizon. A new 
^irit stole its way into the heart of the world, and 
of a sudden whirrings were heard of a strai^e 
thing called Tolerance- It was as if mankind were 
emerging from a stupor. The world sat up in aching 
bewilderment and wondered what could have pos- 
sessed it all these years. Men b^an all at once to 
realize that "differentn^” was not necessarily 
anfull They began to see that human beings were 
hmnan beings, no matter what their race, or religion, 
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or station in life. In America, revolutionists were 
declaring that men are created free and equal. In 
France they were crj-ing “Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality!” 

The world was waking up. 

2 

Of course it was the Jew who benefited most 
markedly by the change. 

In 1782 the emperor Joseph II of Austria passed 
the famous “Edict of Toleration” which abolished 
the ■wearing of the badge of shame by the Jew, 
and also the insulting poll-tax. And then in 1791, 
France went further and abolished aU laws against 
the Jew. For the first time, in aU the history of 
Europe, the Jew was put on a footing of equality 
b^ore the law with other men. 

Holland follow’ed in 1796, and even Prussia, one 
of the most reactionary of all the Europe lands, 
finally b^an to grant civil rights to the Jews in 
1812. 

The Era of Emancipation had at last set in for the 
long outlawed people. Ghetto walls were tom down 
and with them the ^etto fears. Stooped shoulders 
straightened themselves a little, and downcast eyes 
now b^an to look straight forward. At last the 
Jew became a citizen of the world. 

And hard on the awakening of the world came the 
awakening of the Jew. Indeed, almost before the 
first gleam of Dawn had shot its advancing spears 
up over the horizon, a few' — ^a very few — ^among the 
Jews were already craning their necks over their wall 
to wdcome Ihe light. 
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Most prominent among the awakening Jews was 
a sickly hunchback who stands out as one of the 
real heroes in the histoiy of his people. The life of 
this hunchback, Moses ilendelssohn, reads strikingly 
like fiction. He was bom in 1729, the son of a poor 
Torah-.scribe in Germany. At the age of fourteen 
he tramped on foot to Berlin, to continue his educa- 
tion there. For years he starved and studied. And 
then slowly he began to climb to the heights. Lessing, 
who was one of the foremost dramatists of the day, 
became his intimate friend. (“Nathan the Wise,” 
a popular play by Lessing, was WTitten around the 
gentle character of the hunchback; and in its day 
it exercised a profound effect in softenmg Christian 
prejudice against the Jew.) And Emanuel Kant, 
the greatest of German philosophers, gave Mendels- 
sohn his genuine admiration. (He had once been 
defeated by the Jew in a prize essay competition 
held by the Berlin Academy of Sciences!) 

And the whole world stared in amazement. The 
acceptance of a professing Jew into the highest 
literary and scientific circles of the land, had never 
been dreamed of as possible before the coming of 
this man. And slowly, reluctantly, the world b^an 
to reverse itself and revise its opinion of the alien 
tribe. It bi^n to concede that at least some Jews 
might be acceptable. 

But MendeJasohn was not content with that par- 
tial concision. He desired that aU Jews should be 
ocmsidered eligible. Yet he was not blind. He 
em only too wdl that the vast majority of hL$ 
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brethren hardlj" deserved to be graded as more than 
aliens. The terrors of the Night had put them four 
hundred years behind the times. Their rabbis, 
themselves products of benighted yeshivos in Lithu- 
ania, had kept them in iterance of all save the 
Talmud and the Shulchan Amch. Even though their 
ancestors for centuries had lived in the land, they 
knew little German. They i^ke only the ghetto 
jargon, that lawless mixture of ungrammatical 
German and mispronounced Hebrew which later 
came to be called Yiddish. 

So Mendelssohn set himself to the task of stirring 
his brethren out of their four-hundred-year slumber. 

4 

It was far from an easy task, for many there were 
who did not wish to be stirred. They had dozed 
off beneath their smothering blankets, and they 
asked only to be let alone. But Moses Mendelsshon 
wotild not heed that request. With patient but 
firm hands he began stripping off the ancient and 
moldy coverings. 

He translated the Scriptures into pure German 
so that his Ghetto brethren mi^t learn at last the 
language of the people around them. And evmi more 
important, he edited a new commentary that was 
printed together with the trandation. Scores of 
commentari^ had already been written on the 
Scriptures, but almost ail of them were filled with 
distinctions that were far-fetclffid or stupid, and 
that confused the meaning of the Holy Writ rather 
than made it clear. Only 11m Ezra’s commentaiy 
had |»eviously made any genuine attempt to be 
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criticaJ and intelligent; and that was already an- 
tiquated. So Mendelssohn found himself simply 
compelled to edit the new commentarj'. 

And when in the year 1783 the “^lendelssohn 
Bible” was completed and published, it caused great 
excitement. The old-fashioned rabbis ■v'iolently com- 
bated it and commanded their followers not to 
dare to look at it. They feared that the German 
translation m^ht lead the Jews to forget their 
Hebrew altc^ether; and they were certain the new 
commentary would lessen the respect for all the 
old laws that had been read into and foisted upon 
the Scriptures. 

But the earnest little scholar was not daunted. 
He refused to stop long enough to engage in argument 
with his opponents. He simply went on with his 
Godly Mischief. Veiy like his idol, old Maimonides, 
he tried to give a rationalistic explanation of Juda- 
irai. He did his best to make the religion of his 
people seem reasonable in the eyes of free-thinking 
and critical men. Of course, that meant stripping 
off a great deal of the superstition and protective 
ignorance in which the Talmudists and Cabalists 
had wrapped their faith. And consequently it 
meant the incurring of more hostility from the or- 
thodox. 


5 

But nevertheless Mendelssohn went on with his 
work, never pauahg even to the day of his death. 
And when he died others were forth<»ming to take 
up the work irfter him. A new generation of Jews 
arose, thanks to Menddssohn’s labors, and it proved 
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to be a generation readier to meet the Dawn that 
just then was breaking. In many lands Jews began 
to look out over their imprisoning wall. The idea of 
translating the Bible into the vernacular of the land 
became common throughout Europe. Dutch, Eng- 
lish, Italian, and other versions appeared in rapid 
succession, all of them written by Jews and for Jews. 

The movement spread even to Poland and Russia. 
It was called there the Haskala, the “Enlightenment,” 
and it stormed the gloomy yeshivos and chedarim 
much as the Renaissance had stormed the Christian 
colleges and monasteries four himdred yeare earlier. 
Jewish humanists arose, earnest scholars who sought 
with all their might to pull the weeds that had sprung 
up in Jewish thought and practice. 

Hebrew began to flourish again— not the corrupt 
and distorted Hebrew of the Talmudists, but the 
ringing, exalted Hebrew of the Prophets. And it 
was used now not to write more codes of law or 
new blatherinp of Cabala, but poems and novels and 
essays of real worth. 

Along with the rebirth of Hebrew literature, 
a Yiddish literature came quite unexpectedly to 
birth. The brawling, ill-^imding gibberidi of the 
^etto somehow accompMied the miraculous, and 
became a genuinely literary language. Poetry, fic- 
tion, and drama of high qu^ty were written in it. 

Thus the Jewidi scholars were provided three 
different ways of approaching their brethren. They 
could use the language of the land— German, Dutch, 
or whatever it was — or they could use Hebrew 
or Yiddish. And anee even the humblest Jew 
could usually read at least one of these languages, 
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the ideas of the scholars were able to spread. Still 
no lowering of the high wall of Law around the Jew 
had taken place; but gradually there began a mighty 
straining to clamber over the waU, or at least to 
climb to the top and peer out at the new Dawn. 

Gradually, very gradually, the Jew b^an to look 
out again at the world. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM IN ALL THE NA- 
TIONS, AND HOW IT DESTROYED THE WALL OF 

THE GHETTO 

Dawn broke in the last years of the ei^teenth 
century. Moses Mendelssohn, who died in 1786, 
saw no more than the first shafts of the light. But 
the next generation actually felt the warmth of the 
rising sun. Napoleon and his victorious armies 
had lai^ely d^troyed the wall of the Ghetto. Only 
the wall of the Law was left; and the new generation 
by standing on the “Mendelssohn Bible,” could 
look right out over that "wall with little difficulty. 

So now at last the outside world was revealed to 
the Jews in all its inviting ^lender. It was a vast 
world full of exciting uniforms, romantic titles, 
enormous fortunes, and enticing honors. The very 
sight of it set the blood poundhag in their vans. 
At last they were free to take part in that world. 
At last they were— emancipated. 

2 

But they were mistaken. They had no more than 
ventured out into that suorlit world, when utter 
darkness closed down on them again. The sun 
disappeared. The I^wn of a sudden sank back into 
Night. 

For r^uition had followed revolution, Napoleon 
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bad been defeated; his empire had been destroyed. 
And the nations of Europe had immediately re- 
bounded to tiieir old ways. Some immediatdy 
repealed all the laws granting the Jews full freedom; 
and others simply forgot they had ever passed such 
laws. In Rome the rule of the pope was reinstated, 
and all the old oppressive measures were put in 
force again. In Germany there were even whole- 
sale maasacres and expulsions. 

Thus the Jews, who but a few years earlier had 
escaped from the Ghetto, now discovered them- 
selves being forced back there again. And they 
were most unwilling to go. They had already 
played in the world of the Gentiles, and it was not 
easj' for them to leave it. Indeed, many of them 
were ready to surrender eveiything, even their names 
and their faith, rather than lose that Gentile world. 

So throughout Western Europe there was a great 
flocking of Jews to the baptismal font. One after 
another the most learned and prominent among them 
fell away to Christianity. In England the descend- 
ants (rf the very Maranos who had braved all the 
tOTtures <rf the Inquisition for the sake of their 
religion, now sidled into the Church for the sake of 
retaining political , equality. In Berlin one-thud 
of the entire Jewish population — and the most 
cultured third — turned apostate. Moses Mendels- 
sohn’s own children were the leaders ftmnng the 
desertoB. . . . 


3 

It was not at all from choice and real change of 
heart that the Jews d^erted. Their intolerable 
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position drove them to it. There they were, men 
and women steeped in the highest culture of the 
age, leaders in thought and society, yet at the same 
time political outcasts. Simply l^ause they called 
theipselves Jews, the world called them aliens. 
They could not enter many of the prof^ions; they 
could not hold office; they could not even vote. As 
one of them, Heinrich Heine, the great German 
poet, said bitterly: “If the law had permitted the 
stealing of silver spoons, I should never have been 
baptized.” 

^ they ceased to call themselv® Jews. With a 
sneer or a leer on their lips, they had themselves 
sprinkled tvith holy tvater— and then proceeded 
to call themselv^ Christians. 

Very soon, however, they dk:overed that despite 
the holy water, they were slM counted aliens. Only 
in the sight of the law had they become Prussians, 
or Austrians, or Englishmen; in the s^t of men they 
were still Jews. Even though they could, as Chris- 
tians, hold office and enter the professions, the Chris- 
tian world still discriminated against them. Perhaps 
Ihe best knoi^ra instance is Benjamin D’Israeli (Lord 
B^consfidd), who was always attacked as a Jew, 
even though he had been baptized in infancy, and 
was all his days a conforming Christian. 

So slowly the truth dawn^ on the ap(»tates that 
they could not dude the prejudice of the Christiaos 
by darting thdr f dlow-Jews. For their f dlow-J ews 
simply could not be deserted. One seemed shackled 
forever to the people amoi^ whom one had been 
bom. Once a Jew, always a Jewl 

And with the realization of that truth, a new 
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^ixit took pc^session of the hearts of many of the 
i^postates. Since they could not gain freedom by 
flight, they determined to wrest it by battle. They 
went back to their a.s yet unbaptized brethren, and 
standing shoulder to shoulder \sith them, they 
tried to force the world to accord them their human 
rights. They no longer tried in some cowardly 
way to change themselves; instead they tried fun- 
damentally to change the world. 

And thus was the Jew brou^t to enlist in the 
modem revolutionary movement. 

4 

It was not diflBicuit for the Jew to enter the rev- 
olutionary movement. He was a rebel by herit- 
age. From the time of the ancient Prophets, all 
hffi ancestors had been “troublers” and revolu- 
tionists. The qririt of protest, the hunger for some- 
thing better, h^ always been part of his life. 

He had no hand in the earlier revolution — ^the 
one that brou^t on the short-lived Dawn enjoyed 
by his people at the end of the eighteenth century. 
(That been kindled in France, and the few Jews 
tiiaa in the land had been poor pillars or ^op- 
kei^jers.) But in the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, 
the Jews was in the very thick of the fighting . 

Many Jewish names stand out prominently in 
those historynmaki^g revolutions. There are first 
of all the names of sevi^ Berlin Jewesses, Henri- 
etta Herz, Rahel Levin, and Mos« Mendel^bn’s 
dau^tmu The homes of these women were centers 
cS. the cultured life of Mid-Europe — and at the 
same time carters of its libaal and revolutionary 
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thought. Almost even’ great man of the period— 
for instance, Goethe, Schleiermacher, Victor Hugo, 
and Schlegel — seems to have made the acquaintance 
of these Jewesses at one time or another. 

Then, of course, there are Ludwig Borne and 
Heinrich Heine, two men who by their merciless 
wit and sarcasm became leaders among the revolu- 
tionist writers. Karl Marx, Ferdinand Lassalle, 
Johann Jacoby, Gabriel Riesser, Adolphe Gre- 
mieux, Signora Nathan— all these of Jewish line^e 
played important rdl^ in the social simple that 
went on throughout Europe in this period. Wherever 
the war for human liberty was being w^ed, whether 
in France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Italy, 
there the Jew was to be found. It was little wonder 
that the enemies of social progress, the monarchists 
and the Churchmen, came to speak of the whole 
liberal movement as nothing but a Jewish plot. 

5 

Of course, the liberal movement was far more than 
that. Essentially it was a heroic effort to drive 
away the Darkness and east out its lords. It was 
a movement to crush the tyrants so that the people 
might be free. It was the Protestant Reformation 
in the world of politics. 

Incidentally, however, it brou^t (xnnplete re- 
lease at last to the Jew. Within a generation after 
1848 there was hardly a country in Europe— save 
Rus^— where in the eyes of the law the Jew was 
not accorded complete equality with dl other men. 

In Norway even tenporary residence had jdways 
be^ forbiddm to Jews; but complete freedom was 
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granted in 1851. For over a centurj’ the Jews had 
been fitting in England for the right to sit in Par- 
liament— and the way was at last cleared in 1858. 
Nine years later, Austria removed all Jewish dis- 
abilities. Two years after that, Germany did like- 
wise. The next year the ghetto gates in Rome were 
tom down. 

And 80 one land after the other finally granted 
the Jew his rights as a citizen. To be sure, they were 
granted to him only reluctantly. He was still ‘'dif- 
ferent” and the world still could not quite forgive 
him for it. In almost every land he had to fi^t 
long and bitterly before full freedom was given to 
him in practice. 

But finally he triumphed. 

And then the long Night seemed to be at an end 
forever. The New Day had really dawned now. 
mid the Jew was free at last. 

At least, so he imagined. 



CHAPTER XXXVm 


THE STRUGGLE FOR REFORM IN JUDAISM, AND 
HOW IT BEGAN THE DESTRUCTION OF THE WALL 
OF LAW 

And while one army of Jews was struggling to 
destroy the wall of the ghetto, another was striving 
just as strenuously to lower the wall of Law. It 
is usually said that Moses Mendelssohn was the 
leader of this second army; but that is hardly true. 
Mendelssohn never entertained the intention of 
lowering the wall of Law. His whole aim had been 
merely to supply a ladder by which his feliow-Jews 
could climb up and peer over the wall. To the 
very end he had himself scrupulously kept the laws 
of the Talmud and Shulchan Aruch. He had freed 
himself only in thought. In practice he had re- 
mained altogether orthodox. 

Undoubtedly that explains why the next generar- 
tion so readily fell away to Christianity. Mendels- 
sohn had fondly imagined his followers, after he had 
helped them to the top of the wall, would be con- 
tent to do as he bad done. He had imagined they 
would be content merely to look at the outside world. 

That was his fatal mistake. Of course it was im- 
poesible for them to rest content with merely looking. 
Soon, very soon, th^ were burning wiih the deare 
to leap df and take active part in the carnival. 

And they did. The iwsBditMenddBSohn's steady- 
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mg hand was removed, off they toppled like so 
many Humpty-Dumpties. And then not all the 
king’s horses nor all the king's men could put them 
back over the wall again. For once having danced 
in the sun of the open world, they would not go 
back to grope and stumble again in the gloom of the 
prison yard. No matter what it cost them, they 
would not go back. 


2 

During the first years of the nineteenth century, 
when the followers of Mendeksohn first slipped down 
off the wall of Law into the great open world out- 
side, there was little said. They disappeared so 
quietly that their fellow-Jews behind the wall hardly 
notic^ what had happened. But with the reaction 
following the defeat of Napoleon, and the re-^tablkt- 
meat of the ^ettos, the sweep of apostaey became 
an op«a a^mdal. For the Jews who had slipped 
aw'ay, now discovered themselves trapped in a 
sort of No-Man’s land. In front was the rampart 
of the ^etto shutting them off from the world; 
in their rear the lamp^ of the Law. And they had 
to make an open choice between the two. 

Now althoi^ the rampart of the ^etto was high, 
cut into it was a wide and inviting gateway. And 
thou^ it was a Church gateway guarded by a 
crudfix, neverthel^ it was attractive, for it led out 
into the world. The rampart of the Law, on the 
other hand, had no breach in it whatsoever. Onfy 
by dambeiing back am: its very top could one get 
l»ck within its protecticm. And when one got there, 
cady the ^oom of the prison yard was Ihe reward. 
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So hundreds of Jews in making their choice between 
the two walls, turned to the one with the wide 
gateway. There was an epidemic of baptisms in 
Western Europe in the period from 1815 to 1848. 
And that epidemic shocked Western Jewiy into 
wakefulness. It was e%ident that something drastic 
had to be done, and done immediately. Young Jews 
— ^and usually the most cultured and gifted in their 
communities— were still balking at the wall of 
Law and being forced over to the Church gateway. 
It was clear that the wall w'ould have to be lowen^ 
at once, and the prison yard made more attractive, 
if the best blood in Jewry was to be saved. 

And thus arose the Reform Movement in Judaism. 

3 

Already for over a generation brilHant Jewish 
, scholars in Germany had been busily laying the 
foundation for that movement. They had been 
investi^ting scientifically the vast rampart by 
which the Jews had wall®! themselv® in. Then 
they had gone further, and made a critical survey 
also of all the life going on behind the rampart. A 
new field of research had come into being — the 
Science of Judaism it was called — and learned Jews 
had been laboring on its problems for several years. 

As a result, it had bewme more or l&sa posable 
to b^fix the l^ormation. It was tentatively known 
what was ancient and fundamental in Judaism, and 
what was recent and unimportant. So the refmmers 
set to work. 

At first they cmtered* their attention on the 
eynagogue ritu^, seeking to simplify and beautify 
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it. Rabbi after rabbi for eighteen hunched years 
had been adding to the length of the ser\'iees. The 
prayers were all recited in Hebrew or Aramaic, 
80 that exceedingly few of the Jews understood what 
was said. In fact, with it.s Oriental chanting and 
its noise and confusion, the whole ritual had grown 
fcffeign and unattractive. 

A new generation of Jews was arising in Germany, 
a generation that had been out in the world and had 
<»me to admire certain of its fashions. It was no 
longer Oriental, but Occidental — Western! It no 
longer felt at home in a house of prayer where the 
men, clad like desert wanderers in head-coverings 
and vast striped shawls, sat in the main pews, while 
the women, like harem slaves, sat hidden bdiind a 
thick curtain in a little back-room or up in a gallery! 

So in Hamburg and other cities new syn^ogu^ 
using a modernized ritual began to appear. Prayers 
were recited partly in German; an organ was used; 
mixed choirs replaced the old-fashioned cantor; men 
and women sat together in family pews; and no noise 
or conversation was permitted during the services. 

4 

Of course, a storm of protest went up from the 
orthodox, and there ensued a war very much like 
that now r^ing in the Giurch betwerai the Modern- 
ists and the Fundamentalists. Attempts were 
made by orthodox rabbis to excommunicate the 
daring reformers. But Jewry had advanced too 
far for that. The leaders in the new movement — 
for the most part, rabbis themselves— were reviled 
and denounced and opposed and threatened. But 
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they were not driven from the fold. The mistake 
that had been made eleven hundred years earlier, 
when the Karaites were cast out, and se^'enteen 
hundred years earlier, when the Xazarenes were 
cut off, was not repeated. 

And the reformers went on with their work. Their 
movement, which was confined at first to Germany, 
began to spread to England and other lands. Es- 
pecially it spread to America, where through the 
energy and ability of young immigrant rabbis from 
Germany— most prominently, Isaac ^1. Wise— it 
became almost donainant in Jewish life. 

5 

Change in ritual, however, were but the be- 
riming. Soon far more drastic reforms followed. 
Judaism in ite entire practice was liberalized and 
brought into harmony with the life of the day. 
The Shulehan Aruch, the Talmud, even sections 
of the Torah, were laid aside as law-codes that had 
long outlived their usefulness. The dietary laws 
were held to be no longer binding, and the rabbinic 
r^ulations concerning marriage and divorce gave 
way to the civil r^ulations of the land. The whole 
mm was to free the Jew, to levd the high rampart 
d Law, so that his going out into the world would 
not ne<»ssarily memi deserting Jewry. During the 
long N%ht the protecting rampart of Law had been 
terribly necessary; but now that Day had dawned, 
it was seen to be only a hindrance. 

For by the time these naajor changes were put on 
trial by the Reformers, Day had indeed dawned. 
The wall of the ^etto it seemed had been razed to 
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the ground forever, and the Jew had become a citizen 
of the world. He no longer had need of ramparts 
to protect him from his enemies. His enemies were 
gone. Peace covered the earth as the waters covered 
the sea, and all bigotr>'. hatred, and stupidity had 
been banished forever and aye. 

At least, so thought the Reformers in that ecstatic 
hour of release. 


6 

And thinking so, they went on even to new ex- 
tremes with their work. They sought to revolu- 
tionize the whole traditional outlook of the Jew. 

During twenty-four hundred yeara the eyes of the 
Jew had been turned yearningly tow’ard Jerusalem. 
All those years he had been clinging stubbornly 
to one hope — that the M^siah would some day 
oome and lead him back to his holy land. 

The ^^t Prophets who were the first to con- 
cave the dream of an "Anointed One,” had hardly 
b^n in i^reement as to just what was to be His 
nature. Some — ^for instance, Ismah, and Haggai — 
considraed Him a person, a descendant of the royal 
house David, who would restore the people to 
thdr home, inaugurate there a reign of perfect 
justice, and be called the Prince of Peace. Others — 
for instance, the Unknown Prophet of the Babylo- 
nian Exile— seran rather to have considered Him 
a spirit. With them He was a great hunger for R^t, 
for world-wide JiBtice and Peace— a hunger em- 
boched in Israel, and one that would be appeased 
(mly when Israel and its ideals of Ri^t and Justice 
and Peace were triumphmit. 
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Later witen?, embittered by continued oppression, 
were drawn of course to the former conception. li 
was far more satisfying to their bruised and persecuted 
souls. So they made it the center of all their thinking. 

This dream of a personal Messiah ran something 
like this: In God’s own good time a wondrous 
Person would suddenly appear and miraculously 
destroy all Israel’s enemies. Then He would gather 
the Jews from the four comers of the earth, and 
mounted on a white ass or a lion, He would lead 
them back in triumph to the Holy Land. There 
they would be joined by all the righteous souls of the 
past, for these would in the meantime have roiled 
underground to Zion and been brought back to life. 
The Temple would be restored, and sacrifices would 
be offer^ again. And thereafter the Messiah 
would reign supreme and all w’ould be well with the 
Jews and the world forever and aye! 

There was much more to the dream— innumerable 
minor fancies and extravagant details. Generation 
irfter generation the fantasy had grown imtil it had 
become almost incredibly naive and childish. Yet 
never in over two thousand y^rs was it doubted by 
the Jew. Every day in his prayers he had b^ed 
for ite realization, and regularly on his festivals he 
had cried: “Next year in Jerusalem!” 

And it was that dream more than anything else 
that had made the Jew’s life bearable during twenty 
terriHe oentmries. . . . 


7 

But great as was the worth of that dream during 
the Night, it reemed to lose it all with the ccxning 
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of Day. The Reformers of the nineteenth centuiy, 
ctdtured men with critical minds, could deem it little 
more than a crude and superstitious vagary. They 
g)umed it utterly. Yet a little of the old yearn- 
ing for the Messiah stilt lived on in them — only it 
was for a nobler, a higher, a more spiritual M^iah 
than the one dreamed of by their fathers. These 
Reformers went back to the Scriptures and took 
up the conception of the Messiah that had long 
b^n neglect^ — the conception of the Unknown 
Prophet of the Babylonian Exile. The M^iah, 
they therefore held, was not a person, an indi\ddual, 
but a spirit. He was the Spirit incarnate in Israel, 
the “Suffering Servant of the Lord,” who had been 
divinely miointed to redeem the whole of mankind, 
Israel had a Mission. It \cas to be God’s most ar- 
dent champion in the stru^le to bring Peace and 
light into the world! 

So did the leaders of the Reform Movement re- 
interpret the old dream of their fathers. The whole 
ideal of the “Anointed One” was reft of its patriotic, 
its nationalistic, import. Instead, it was made 
imreiy religious and universalistic. 

For the first Reformers contended that the Jews 
were no lon^r a nation. In their estimation the 
Jews were purely a rel^ous group, like the Protest- 
ants or the Ca^olics. The more pompous among 
tltem liked to call themselves “Germans (or Ameri- 
cans, or Englishmen) of the Mosaic Persuasion.” 
They no longer considered the Holy Land as their 
home, but whatever land they happened to dwell in. 
Zion was everywhere, they claimed. Eveiy syna- 
gogue in every land was a rebuilt Temple— Ihe 
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Reformers always called them “temples” for that 
reason — and the langu^es of all peoples were 
equally worthy to be used in prayer. The God they 
worshiped W’as no tribal horde, no limited little 
Yahveh whose, jurisdiction was confined to the 
ancient Land of Israel. He was the Lord of the 
Universe! 

It was all very advanced and exalted thinking that 
the Reformers indulged in during those years. But 
as some of them soon discovered, in certain ways it 
was perhaps too advanced and exalted. . . . 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE MISSION OF REFORM JUDAISM— AND THE 
STORY OF THOSE WHO PRACTICED IT 

Reform Judaism — or Liberal Judaism as it is 
coming to be called to-day— is so new a movement 
that as yet it can hardly be judged fairly. People 
are still arguing its pros and cons with such heat 
that we all are forced to look on the movement 
out of somewhat prejudiced eyes. 

The accusation most commonly brought against 
it was that it tended to lead the Jews away from 
Judaism toward Christianity. And the first half 
of that accusation was unquestionably true — that is, 
if by Judaism is meant the religion that grew up 
among the Jews during the ghastly Night. The 
Reform Movement was an almost ruthless attempt 
to cut away from all that — to get back to the Juda- 
ism of the Prophets and begin growing and building 
all over again. In certain respects it may have 
failed in its attempt. But at least the attempt was 
honestly made. 

The second half of the accusation, however, seems 
to be quite false. The Rdform Movement had its 
origin in an dSbrt not to lead the Jew to the Church, 
but rather to keep him, from it. If the Church, 
either Protestant or Catholic, had seemed to the 
Reformers at all superior to the S3m£gogue, thdr 
movement might never have come to the birth. 
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They were strikingly clear-minded and courte- 
ous men, and it is unlikely that they would have 
balked even at outright apostasy if they had thought 
it would bring them nearer the Truth. But they 
saw only too well that the Christianity of the day 
was not one whit freer of superstition, bigotiy, 
fear, and spite, than the mediaeval Judaic they were 
fleeing. To go from the Orthodox Synagogue to 
the Orthodox Church meant to them going not 
forward but sideways— no, backward. For though 
contemporaiy Judaism spent all its time regulating 
one’s action, contemporary Christianity was worse, 
for it devoted itself rather to shackling one’s thought. 

What the Reformers were really seeking was not 
merely some other creed than Orthodox Judaian, 
but some better one. They wanted a belief that did 
not bind them either with petty rules or stupid 
dogmas, but one that set them utterly free. They 
sought a reli^on that r^ted not on the authority 
of a book or a priest, but on the great human hunger 
for Truth and Righteousn^. And after they had 
fashioned that creed as best they could, all danger 
was past of their ever being lur^ to adopt Chris- 
tianity. 

2 

Significantly, but few of the Reformers or thdr 
children ever went over to the Church. S<ane of 
them, to be sure, have since gone ovar to Unitwian- 
ismj but that doctrine can hardly be dassed in with 
the leli^n of the Church. (Indeed, it is ahnost as 
fax from the Church as is the ^yoagogue.) And 
in very reoeat years, sonm have gone ova: to Chris*- 
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tian Science — ^but that doctrine too is many worlds 
removed from the religion of the Church. 

No, the vast majority of the Jews who were 
baptized came from the ranks of those who had 
never entered the Refonn Movement. They went 
over from Orthodox Judaism, which because of its 
very orthodoxy, its “fundamentalism,” is far closer 
to Orthodox Christianity than the religion of Reform 
Judaism. For instance, it was the colonies of Se- 
phardic Jews in Holland, England, and America, 
which were most reduced by apostasy. And the 
Sephardic Jews with but rare exceptions were most 
rigidly orthodox in their Judaism. 

3 

Liberal Judaism has grave faults, and perhaps 
they will be shown up pointedly enough a little later 
in this story. But it also has its virtues. For in- 
stance, there is its unfaltering opposition to any 
return to what is usually called “authority.” Like 
Orthodox Judaism, it has no pope, livmg or dead, in 
control of its freedom. Its rabbis hold ofl&ce not 
because of any official “ordination,” but by virtue 
of their reputation for leamii^ and religious zeal. 
And unlike Orthodox Judaism, it has not even a 
“printed pope,” for it accepts neither the Shulchan 
Arueh nor the Talmud as binding. 

Even the Bible is not allowed to play tyrant over 
its thinking. Liberal Jews cherish the Bible for the 
nobility of its prophetic protests, the beauty of its 
I^alms, the grandeur of its books of wisdom. They 
pore over it because they see in it the epic of their 
early search for God. But they refuse to believe it 
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utters the last word on that theme, or that the search 
ends with its last page. 

That is a wondrous advance — ^the more so because 
it was made after four centuries of retrogression. 
Christianity, which began its forward march three 
hundred years earlier, is only now being stirred to 
hazard a similar advance. 

And it was not the only one made by Liberal 
Judaism. Another advance lay in the ideal it 
preached of the Prophetic Mission of Israel. For 
according to this ideal, the essence of religion lay 
not in praying for the health of one’s soul, but in 
striving for the well-beit^ of mankind. The truest 
Jew was seen to be the person who labored most 
earnestly to bring on a Reign of Peace among men. 

That was and is an overwhelmingly high ideal, 
and Reform Judaism deserves abundant praise for 
lifting it out of the writings of the Prophets and 
preaching it anew. Unfortunately, however, Reform 
Judaian seemed able to do exceedingly little to put 
that preaching into practice. In every “temple” 
in Germany and America there was ful^me talk of 
Israel’s Mission — ^but httle effort actually to carry 
it out. 

Perhaps that is the severest criticism one can make 
of the new movement: it knew exactly what the 
Jew ought to do, but failed to induce him to do it. 

4 

There were indeed Jews who were canying out the 
historic mission of Israel, who were serving as true 
messiahs amoi^ men, but exceedingly few of them 
smn to have been inspired by the Reform Move- 
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ment. The exceptions were commonest perhaps in 
Hungary, where certain Reform rabbis like Ignatz 
Einhom and Adolph Huebsch made their “temples” 
notable centers of the revolution of 1848. But save 
for such exceptions, the Jews who led or participated 
in the heroic efforts to remold the world of the last 
century, were neither Reform or Orthodox. Indeed, 
they were often not professing Jews at all. 

For instance, there was Heinrich Heine and Lud- 
wig Borne, both unfaltering champions of freedom. 
And even more eon^icuously, there was Karl Marx, 
one of the great prophetic geniuses of modem times. 

JewMi histories rarely mention the name of this 
man, Karl Marx, though in his life and q>irit he was 
far traer to the mission of Israel than most of those 
who were forever talking of it. He was bom in 
Germany in 1818, and belonged to an old rabbinic 
family. He was not himself reared a Jew, however, 
but while still a child was baptized a Christian by 
his father. Yet the rebel soul of the Jew flamed 
in him throu^out his days, for he was always a 
“troubler” in Europe. He was banished from one 
land aftCT another, and he was arrested and im- 
prisoned many times. He had to flee from Germany 
to France, then to Belgium, then back to Germany, 
to France, and finally to England. 

He was so persecuted simply for not holding his 
peace. Very like the ancient Prophets in that re- 
spect, he could not abide the si^t of injustice and 
corruption. He was forever protesting in behalf of 
the “underdog.” He was one of the founders of 
Socialism, and his book entitled “Capital,” is 
called the Bible of the Socialist movement. He 
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believed in equality, in democracy, not alone in 
the domain of politics but also in the domain of 
industry. He sought to ■Rin for every man the 
right not merely to vote as a citizen, but also to 
thrive as a human being. He warred to banish 
poverty, and all the vice and disease and uglin^ 
that poverty breeds. 

There may be some question whether Karl Marx 
waged that w'ar in the most desirable or the most 
effective way. But none can question that the war 
itself was worth waging. It was an earnest effort 
to remold the society of men into a true brother- 
hood, and though there may still be those who 
insist it was misguided, none can deny it was holy. 

6 

Significantly enough, however, those who most 
fervidly talked of the Mission of the Jew, had little 
love for a Karl Maix who tried to live it. Almost 
as soon as they were emancipated and could mingle 
as equals before the law with other men, the need 
for a newer and better world was forgotten by 
them altogether. All of a sudden the world as it was, 
began to seem quite good enough. 

From reaching up, the Jews now turned to reaching 
out. From fighters they changed to “climbers.” . . . 
Not all of them — ^but many. Too many. . . . 

Reform rabbis still continued to tell the occu- 
pants of the pews that they were chosen for mighty 
works, that they were all messiahs. But those who 
really essayed those mighty works, those who were 
the true messiahs, rarely sat in the pews to listen. 
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THE ANTI-SEMITIC REACTION IN EUROPE, AND 
HOW IT HELPED GIVE RISE TO ZIONISM 

Liberal Judaism was— and still is— a movement 
of a small minority. It attracted only those of the 
broadest “worldliness” in the lands of the greatest 
enl^tenment. In Russia and Roumania where 
lived half the Jews of the world, it made no headway 
whatever. In all of the Orient it was utterly un- 
known. Ihe Wall of Law still towered high in 
those lands, and the Jews behind it still dreamed 
on of a Messiah who wnuld lead thmn bodily back 
to Zion, To have told them to look on the land 
where they dwelt as their Zion would have appeared 
to them but an unfeeling and blasphemous jest. 

The Reformers in the West knew that full well; 
but they were not in the least dismayed. To them 
it seemed but a question of time before their move- 
ment would take root also in the East. For Day 
seemed to be dawning there too. Emancipation 
was ^reading Eastward, and with it, enlightenment 
and courage. 

And in the second half qf the nineteenth c^tury 
it did indeed seem as though Day were about to reach 
the East. The most tolerant monarch that Russia 
had ever known, Alexander II, ascended the throne 
in 1855. . . . Turkey in 1876 accepted a con- 
stitution which gave all citizens, no matter what 
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their religion, full equality before the law; and in 
the first Turkish parliament elected the following 
year, there were three Jews. . . . The Treaty 
of Berlin, signed by the nations of Europe, in 1878, 
included a clause compelling Roumania, Servia, 
and Bulgaria, to cancel all laws discriminating 
against the Jews. ... It did indeed seem indubi- 
table that light was seeping into the East. 

2 

And then of a sudden came a reverse. The advance 
all at once changed to a retreat, and the growing 
light turned again to darkness. Alexander II was 
murdered, and after his assassination, the Jews 
were the victims of the ghastliest cruelties through- 
out Russia. In Turkey, the new parliament was 
dismissed and the constitution forgotten. By a 
trick, Roumania evaded the clause in the Treaty 
of Berlin compelling her to grant equality before 
the law to the Jews. Instead still heavier burdens 
were piled on them, afflicting them so severely 
that they fled by the thousands. 

Even in the West the clouds gathered to blot out 
the sun. A new movement arose against the Jews, 
an unholy mixture of crude prejudice and false 
science, which called itself Anti-Semitism. Warn- 
ings were ^read far and wide that the Jew was 
an enemy and a menace, for once more it was 
d^overed that he was “different.” Not “differ- 
ent” merely in religion, but even more in blood. 
It was clamored that the Jew belonged to an alien 
race. He was not an Aryan, a real European, but 
a Semite, a native of Aj^. Because the first Ian- 
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guages g)oken by Aryan and Semite had been dis- 
tinctly different it was concluded that the bloods 
of Aryan and Semite must likewise be distinctly 
different. 

It was all dieer nonsense. Aryan and Semite were 
indeed different in their psychology, in their think- 
ing, but not at all in blood. Quiet intermarriage 
had constantly been going on between the two 
groups. Every war between the two, every in- 
vasion, deportation, oppression, and trading con- 
nection, had left children of Aryan fathers among 
the Semites, or children of Semitic fathers among 
the Aryans. It was altogether imtrue that the two 
races were still scrupulously “pure” and unrelated 
in blood. 

But though untrue, still the charge was repeated. 
And the Anti-Semites went further and declared 
that the two groups "were not merely unrelated, 
but racially also xmequal. The Aryans were far 
the superior of the two races — so they claimed. 
Indeed, all that was good in civilization had been 
contributed by them, just as all the evil had been 
dr^ed in by the Semites. And all the great men 
of history, no matter where bom and reared, were 
clmmed by the Aryans as their own. Even Jesus 
of Naaareth! . . . 


3 

And then quite naturally, a movement arose to 
stamp out the ‘‘inferior” race. In Germany a party 
was organized for the espress purpose of robbing 
the Jews of all their political and social ri^ts.. 
In other lands similar parties ^rang up— in Austria,. 
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Hungary, and France. Anti-Semitic newspapers 
appeared in which all manner of crimes were laid 
at the door of the newly-emancipated people. In 
France they were accused of being Gennan gjies, 
and in Germany of being French g)ies. And in all 
these lands the Jews were said to be plotting against 
all Aryan civilization, seeking to ruin it so as to 
set up Semitic anarchy in its place. 

Even the stupid old mediseval '‘blood accusar 
tions” were revived again. In the Hungarian town 
of Tiszar-Ezlar in 1882, a peasant girl disappeared 
just three days before the Passover. Immediately 
the Jews were accused of murdering her to procure 
blood for the festival, and only with great diflSculty 
were they protected from the fanatical mobs. Simi- 
lar accusations were made in other towns and in 
other lands — in Germany, France, Roumania, and 
Bohemia. There were riots and massacres, fiendish 
assaults and heartless expulsions. It seemed almost 
as if the dread Night were returning. 

4 

The reaction culminated in one scandalous affair 
that shook all of Western Europe and that had its 
effect on all the world. There was deep unr^t 
among the people in Prance because a corrupt gov- 
ernment was rapidly dragging the country down to 
ruin. Panically that government looked around for 
a way to save its skin — and pounced on one of the 
Strange People. That was nothiug new. Kings and 
governments had often found it convaaient in days 
gone by to stave off revolution by turning the wrath 
of the masses against the defenseless Jews. 
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A young Jew named Alfred Dreyfus, an officer 
in the French army, was accused of selling military 
secrets to the Germans. Undoubtedly it was done 
in the hope that his trial and condemnation would 
arouse such a furor of Anti-Semitism that the corrup- 
tion of the government would be entirely forgotten 
in the excitement. 

But Dreyfus did not prove a good scapegoat. 
He showed fi^t, and he had a wealthy family to 
support him. Dreyfus was condemned and sentenced 
to a living death on Devil’s Island; but immediately 
his people b^an an agitation for a new trial. Pro- 
tests were made, mass meetings were held, articles 
and pamphlets and books were written in defense of 
the innocent man. France was convulsed to its very 
depths, and all the civilised world became aroused. 
Twelve long years the excitement lasted, and finally, 
after the true criminals committed suicide, and the 
corrupt government had been overthrown, Dreyfus 
was exonerated. 

It was a frightful ordeal, not alone for Alfred 
Dreyfus, but for the whole Jewish people. With 
him they all stood on trial, for he had ceased to be 
a Jew, and had become the Jew, And though in the 
end he and his people were declared innocent, the 
lesson of the “Affair” sank deep into their memories 
and remained ihere. From then on, the Strange 
People were a far sadder but wiser lot. It had 
put the horrible old Fear of the Goy back into their 
hearts. They suddenly found out that despite all 
the long years they had fought for liberty, they still 
had not gained their end. They were still gypsies. 
They had bear tellii^ themselves that they were 
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at home everywhere, but now they knew again 
that they were at home nowhere at all. 

They "were still in Golus, in Exile. . . . 

5 

And then arose that most dramatic movement 
called Zionism. The old Messianic ache began to 
throb again, and once more Jews even in the West 
began to long for their ancient homeland. The 
hasty optimism of the Eeformers who had called 
every land their Zion was at an end. And with it 
almost the whole Reform Movement in Europe 
came to an end. Only in America, where the lash 
of Anti-Semitism had not yet been laid on the back 
of the Jew, could the “temples” thrive. In Europe 
their harried kinsmen were content to worship in 
synagogues, and wait for the redemption of the 
Holy Land before talking any more of grander 
sanctuaries. 

Once again the ancient vow of the Wandering 
Jew was to be heard in the world: 

“ If I forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, 

May my right hand forget its cunning; 

May my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth. 

If I remember thee not, 0 Zion!” 

Only now that vow was not uttered in a whisper 
as of yore. It was no longer a timorous prayer but 
a fierce cry of defiance, a ringing battle cry. The 
Jew was no longer willing to retreat and cower be- 
hind his ramparts, to pray tremblingly for the Mes- 
siah to come. He himself would be the Messiah! 
He himself would retake the old home-land! . . . 
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The Zionist movement started first in Russia 
during the dread days following the murder of 
Alexander IL But it was vague and pow^erless 
there. Its Russian adherents were enthusiastic 
over it, tremendously enthusiastic — but that was 
aQ. Zionism with them remained a dream, a thing 
to talk about. They utterly lacked the worldly 
ability required even to attempt to realize it. 

But then came Theodore Herzl. 

6 

HctzI was a Western Jew, bom in Budapest in 
1860. During his youth as a university student, 
and his young manhood as a journalist and drama- 
tist, he took no interest whatsoever in Jewish life 
or thought. He was a typical member of the genera- 
tion of Jews then growing up in Central and Western 
Europe. Alfred Dreyfus belonged to the same type — 
a Jew solely by virtue of his birth. 

At the time of the first Dreyfus trial, Herzl was 
in Paris, serving as the foreign correspondent for a- 
Vienna newq)aper. And the sight of a young officer 
being di^aced and betrayed to the mob simply 
because he was a Jew, set a train of thought running 
in the journalises mind that was destined to change 
the whole future of the Jewish people. 

Herzl had such poor Jewish training that he 
knew little of the Messianic Hope reaching back to 
the Exile in Babylon, and nothing at all of the 
feeble Zionist agitation that had just started up in 
Ru®ia. All he had discovered was that though 
thoroi^y a European in training and conduct, 
he was nevertheless without a real home in any 
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European land. No matter how hard he might deny 
it, he was still regarded as an alien and an intruder 
wherever he lived. There was therefore but one 
thing for him to do: go to some land where he would 
not be an alien. There presumably he would be let 
alone to live his own life in peace and develop his 
own talents in quiet. There he would be able to give 
his JeTvish genius free scope, and be his own sdf. 

There, in his very own home, he would be free! 

And hardly conscious of what consequences might 
follow, Herzl set down his ideas in a book entitled 
“The Jewish State.” It was not a book of excep- 
tional merit. Zionists in Eussia had written on 
the same subject a generation earlier with better 
imderstanding, greater feeling, and more originality. 
Nevertheless, that book made a world-wide im- 
pression. Almost immediately Herzl’s reputation 
was made and his whole career was transformed. 
At the age of thirty-six he suddenly discovered that 
he was no longer a care-free, religionless literary 
man, but the head of a vast and intensely religious 
movement. Here and there little groups of Zionists 
^rang up, for the most part refugees from Eussia 
and Eoumania, and they madly hailed Herzl as their 
leader. 

Herzl’s life now became one unceasing round of 
labor. BQs supporters in the beginning were largely 
dreamers, enthusiastic but pennile^. llLe Jews of 
wealth frowned on his movement, for they still 
cherished the idea of working out Iheir salvation 
in the lands of the Exile. So Herzl found his task 
was twofold: he had to win the Jews for a home and 
win a home for the Jews. 
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Eight years he wrestled with those two tasks — 
eight years of incessant writing and speaking, of 
pleading and rebuking, of running to and fro in aU 
the lands of Europe and the Orient, of meeting with 
sultans and emperors and popes and ambassadors, 
of unabating, feverish agitation. 

And then he died. After eight years of superhuman 
effort, Theodore Herzl crumbled in the prime of 
life. It had been too much even for him. Dis- 
sension had broken out among his own followers. 
The Westerners among the Zionists were willing 
to locate the new home anywhere — ^in Argentine 
or the heart of Africa. The Easterners, with the 
old Messianic dream far mightier in their sorils, 
would have the home nowhere save in Palestine. 

And tom between the two Zionist factions, as- 
sailed by the Anti-Zionists, thwarted by the Chris- 
tian Powers, the great leader was destroyed. 

But his Zionism lived on. Other men leaped into 
the breach and carried on xmtil to-day Zionism looms 
in importance above every other movement in all 
the life of the Strange People. 



CHAPTER XLI 

THE GREAT EXODUS FROM EASTERN EUROPE 

The head and the directing intelligence that 
guided the Zionist movement, belonged very largely 
to the West; but its heart from first to last was 
Eastern. T^t was natural, for full half of the 
whole Jewish people dwelt in those lands in the 
east of Europe. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, almost six million Jews were penned in 
there, groping in the darkness of Night behind the 
outer wall of Christian persecution and the inner 
wall of Talmudic Law. 

The Polish overlords who in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries had so gladly welcomed the Jews, 
were now no more. All their lands had been taken 
from those overlords late in the eighteenth century by 
three neighboring powers: Prussia, Austria, and Rus- 
sia. And as ill-luck would have it, the portion taken 
by Russia contained the vast majority of the Jews. 

A greater misfortxme for the luckless people could 
hardly have occurred. Russia was perhaps the most 
backward nation in Europe. Her czars were the 
most demotic of rulers, and her subjects the most 
barbarous of serfs. Wien Poland was conquered 
the Jews fell into the paws of the Russian bear, and 
they suffered indescribably. And the more they 
suffered from the ever greater lei^ths to which their 
oppression was carried, the more they d^enerated. 
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They shut themselves off so completely from the 
outside world that they lived almost in utter dark- 
ness. In the pro\Tnces of the north they buried them- 
selves still further in Talmudism, and in those of the 
south they plunged even deeper into Chassidism. 

2 

Only during the reign of Alexander II, from 1855 
to 1881, was the oppression lightened a little; and 



S5. — The PartiMon of Poland 

immediately Jewish genius began to bloom again. 
Russian universities were thronged with Jewish stu- 
dents glad to escapd the gloom of the cheder and 
yesMvah. Ambitious merchants closed and left their 
little shops in Polish towns, and moved off to Mos- 
cow and St. Petersbmg, Jewish newg)apers and pe- 
riodicals appeared in Russian and Modem Hebrew. 
Yiddish new^apers began to flourish. Musicians 
like Anton Rubenstein, and sculptors like Marc An- 
tokolski, made their app^ance. 
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The very Dawn seemed to be breaking at last in 
dark Russia. 

And then swift reaction followed. Alexander 
II was murdered in 1881, and with his successor 
came back all the terrors of the Night. The rev- 
olutionary unrest that was seething in the masses, 
was turned against the Jews. Bloody riots w^ent on 
everywhere, so that it seemed the whole of Rxzssian 
Jewry would be destroyed. And when the fury of 
the mob was spent, and Cossacks and peasants 
were too exhausted to continue the carnage, the 
czar came forward with new laws against the survi- 
vors. All Jews who had wandered off and settled in 
the larger cities or on farms in the heart of Russia, 
were ordered to return at once to their old homes in 
the crowded towns of Poland and Lithuania. They 
•were all driven out, bag and baggage, to what was 
called the “Pale of Settlement,” and there penned 
in like prisoners. 

Indignant protest was made by enlightened stat^ 
men throughout the world. Mass meetings were 
held in England and America. The outrage was 
decried in the press of many lands. But the czar and 
his ministers paid no heed. They were determined 
to get rid of the Jews once and for all. They openly 
admitted that they hoped to convert a third of the 
Jews by their persecutions, drive out another third, 
and murder all the rest. 

So persecutions continued. From 1903 to 1906 
indescribable massacres occurred. (Pogrom they 
were called in Ru^ian.) Thousands of Jev^ were 
slaughtered in the streets of Kishineff, Od^sa, and 
otter citi^ in the Pale. 
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But it was all to little avail. The czar and his 
counsellors found themselves still unable to get rid 
of the Jews. Hundreds of thousands were killed off, 
and millions of others fled — but still more millions 
remained on in the land. And the more they were 
afflicted, the more stubbornly they lived on; the 
more they were hounded, the more they multiplied. 
They refused utterly to change their ways or their 
thoughts; rather they sought to change the ways and 
thoughts of the Russians. Their sons and daughters 
were the most desperate and violent of the nihili sts 
and terrorists. Wherever in the land there was talk 
of revolution, young Jews were to be found among 
the leaders. 


3 

The fleeing millions scattered to every comer of 
the globe. They poured out of the foul Pale in 
droves and scurried to every imaginable place of 
refuge. They settled in France, England, South 
America, China, Australia, Cana^, South Africa — 
everywhere. But most of all they settled in the 
United States. 

Unfortunately the exodus was altc^ether without 
direction. There was none to tell the fugitives where 
to go. As they were used to town life in the “Old 
Country” they naturally made for the towns in the 
new countries. They settled in swarms in the laiger 
cities, in London and, especially, in New York. 

Only at the twelfth hour was an heroic attempt 
made to provide channels for the streams of emi- 
gration. In 1891 a German Jewish banker named 
Baron Moritz de Hirsch, set aside the huge sum of 
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$45,000,000 — ^the largest gift in the history of the 
world — ^for the sole purpose of directing the emigrants 
away from the cities toward the open countryside. 
He bou^t vast tracts of land in Argentine and other 
countries, on which to settle the fugitives. His 
aim was to put the Jews back on the soil, to make 
them farmers instead of merchants. 

But despite the money and zeal back of the 
effort, it failed. Somehow the Jews could not fed 
at home outside the cities. Two thousand years of 
town dwelling had estranged them from the soil. 
TheoretieaUy they could see all the advantages of 
roi^, healthy, outdoor life — ^but practically they 
could not take to it. 

Perhaps the root of the failure lay in the fact that 
the whole scheme of Baron de Hirsch was not a thing 
of their own creation. The emigrants weren’t settling 
themsdves on the land; they were being settled there. 
It was not their own hunger for the soil that was draw- 
ing them to the agricultural colonies, but the thou- 
sand doles which a kindly millionaire offered them. 

Many, therefore, even of those who took the doles 
and went out to the colonies, soon tired and moved 
in to nearby citm 

4 

And in the cities new problems arose. They be- 
came most acute, of course, in the United States, for 
about a million Jewish immigrante took refuge there 
between 1881 aud 1905 alone. The port cities on 
the Eastern coast — ^New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore — developed vast ghettos and dread 
^etto evils. 
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Those ghettos and their evils are still in exist^ce 
to-day, and they will continue to exist probably for 
many years. All the efforts made by benevolent 
German Jewish millionaires have failed to end them. 
And the chances are that they will continue to fail 
The ghetto masses themselves must work out thdr 
salvation. 

And they will. They are already doii^ it. 

There is tremendous vitality in those ma®es^ 
and in some slight measure they have already 
lifted themselves out of the lowest depths. On 
thdr first arrival in America, they were d^ised 
and rather scorned by their brethren who had pre- 
ceded them from Germany. Just as previously 
Ihere had been a coolness between Spanish and 
German Jews when first they came together in 
Holland and America, so now a coolness arose be- 
twe^ German and East-European Jews. And 
just as that first coolness was dispelled by time, so 
the second is being dispelled. 

5 

Most of the German Jews in America em^rated 
to the United States during mid after the NapcJeonic 
wars. They came over in rags, for they had been 
robbed of everything in the wars and the subsequent 
reaction in Germany. And these newcomers were 
treated by the Sephardic Jews, already well at 
home in the New World, very much like “poor 
relations.” 

But not for long. The destitute wanderers from 
Germany, despite their for^n ways and guttural 
accents, soon b^an to improve thdr lot. They 
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started out as pack-pedlars, then opened little 
country shops, grew up with the towns, and finally 
became owners of huge department stores and 
factories. And their children, who had no foreign 
ways fl-rtd spoke wdthout an accent, became people 
of influaace in the middle-class life of America. 
So that what few Sephardic Jews had not drifted 
off to Christianity, were now glad to intermarry 
with them. Compared to the wealth which the 
energetic newcomers from Germany had managed to 
amass, the somewhat effete descendants of the Span- 
ish Jews were almost paupers. 

Thus is summed up the whole story of Jewish 
social life in the United States— and in a measure 
also in England — ^up to 1881. 

6 

And then almost to a detail that story began to 
repeat itself. Ihe Russian Jew, poor, full of foreign 
peculiarities, a stranger spiking a strange jai^n, 
became a pack-pedlar in the coimtry or a sweat- 
shop worker in the city slum. The German Jew, 
quite a bit proud of Ms Americanism and his re- 
iMement, looked down on this poverty-stricken 
immigrant with his outlandish ways. This German 
Jew bdonged to a “temple,” and had liberalized his 
re%ion almost out of all recognizable likeness to the 
rigid Talmudism of the newcomers. And he was 
wealthy. He mixed and mingled in what he con- 
sidered the h%hest of Gentile society. So he could 
not but be a little ashamed of Ms Russian relatives. 

Of course, he was benevolent to them. With 
characteristic Jewish generosity, he aided them with 
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loans and alms, and built “settlement houses” and 
other charitable institutions for them. Neverthe- 
less his attitude toward them was snobbish. He 
considered them hopelessly “foreign” and low, and 
therefore his inferiors. 

But gradually the more ambitious or more for. 
timate of the Russian Jews began to lose their 
“foreignness,” and showed themselves anything but 
inferior. From pack-pedlars they became store- 
keepers, and from sweat-shop hands they turned 
into “bosses.” They began to attain wealth, and to 
move from their ghetto tenements to fine hom^ in 
the suburbs where the German Jews lived. They 
either became Reform Jews and joined the “temples,” 
or else they refined their synagogue ritual and call^ 
thanselves Conservative or Modem-Orthodox Jews. 

In Chicago and New York, hundreds of thousands 
of them who did not attain wealth but were com- 
pelled to remain in the working class, oi^anized 
themselves into powerful trade-unions. 

There was no holding them back. All the enei^ 
pent up in them during their long Night in the 
Pale of Settlement, broke loo^ and ^ply swq)t 
every obstacle out of their way. Their keen intelli- 
gences, whetted from loig study in the Tahnud, 
^ply gashed a path for them. 

And the dominance in American Jewidi life which 
once passed from the Spanish Jew to the German 
Jew, now began to pass from the German Jew to 
the Russian Jew. 

That second process is goh^ on to-day— ^and going 
on most rapidly. Another generation or two, and 
the transfer will be complete. 
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And then it will be the turn of the Russian Jew 
to show his mettle. like his brother in Germany 
or Spain, he was well able to live through all the 
terrors of the Night, 

But what is going to happen to him now that his 
Night has passed? . . . 



CHAPTER XLH 

THE NIGHT OF WAR, AND THE NEW DAWN 

The Exodus from Eastern Europe which b^an 
in 1881, continued wiihout interruption until 1914. 
And then there came an ominous halt. 

The World Wai had begun. Of a sudden ail the 
nations of Europe found themselves leaping at each 
other’s throats — ^though jrist why, no one of them 
really knew. Hiey acted rather like those pathetic 
maniacs who are so genial and sane and industrious 
for months on end, and then suddenly, bewilderingly, 
without all trace of reason, run amuck. 

The savage in the heart of man broke loose and 
slashed all the bonds of civilization. 

In a way the War can be understood as another 
convulsive effort of the Night to get the world back 
into its clutches — an effort that succeeded only too 
well for a while. Epidsnics of sav^e intol^ance 
of all that was “different” became common every- 
where. And as mi^t be ra 5 )ected, it was Jews, 
the universally “different” people who were ite 
sorriest victims. 

The severest sufferings were inflicted on them of 
course in Eastern Europe, and almost half the Jews 
of the world still lived in that r^on. There tiiey 
lay helplesdy in the path of vast armies rushing to 
blow each other to fn^ments. Just as in ancient 
times the Jews occupied the bri<^e between the em- 
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pires of the Orient, so now they dwelt on the mail 
highways between Germany, Austria, Russia, anc 
Roumania. And the armed hosts of the power 
came thimdering over those highways, attacking am 
counter-attacking, rolliug each other backward ant 
forward, murdering and pillaging and burning thei 
way, and leaving East-European Jewry prostrati 
and broken. 

The ordeal of the Belgians was as nothing com- 
pared with what was thus suffered by the Jews or 
the Eastern front. For the Jews were not ordinarj 
noECombatants going through the ordinary hell oi 
war. They were Jews, and as such were marked oul 
for an especially fiendish torment. They were ths 
prey of both sides, so that no matter which won, 
they invariably lost. 

2 

It is not easy to tell of the atrocities committed 
against the Jews during all four years of the World 
War on the Eastern front, and all five years of civil 
war that followed in Russia. The story is too ghastly ! 
There were wholesale deportations of women and old 
men and children. . . . Cattle trucks were fiilled 
with the sick and helpless, and were abandoned 
on railroad siding in the forests. . . . Carts and 
sleighs were loaded with starving women and chil- 
dren, and sent off into obhvion in the dead of 
ni^t. . . . Everywhere there was terror and flame 
and carnage. . . . 

Of all the lurid chapters in the loi^ story of the 
martyrdom of the Jews, the one enacted there and 
then in Eastern Europe was the worst. It began m 
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August of 1914, when Russia battered her way 
into Galicia; and it went on without a moment’s 
pause until 1923. The Revolution and downfall 
of the czar brought no relief, for civil war thai 
broke out. Anti-revolutionary generals let their 
Cossack armies cut down the Jew without mercy, 
on the assumption that the hated folk were jJl 
friends of the Revolution. And roving bandits 
calling themselves Bolsheviki, plundered and mur- 
dered these same Jews on the ground that they were 
all against the Revolution. 

There in southwestern Russia a whole people was 
beaten almost to death. Hundreds of thousands 
of Jews were murdered or starved, and hundreds 
of thousands more went wandering through the land 
vainly seeking a hiding place. 

3 

But even after the War the sufferings of the Jews 
were not conJfined to Russia. Poland had been made 
a nation once more, and drunk with its new glory, 
it celebrated its triumph with wholesale massacres 
of the homeless folk. Roumania and Hungary, even 
Germany, were the scenes of Anti-Semitie riots and 
murders. 

And in lands further west, although Anti-Semitic 
pasaon could not cuhninate in lynchings and massa- 
cres, it nevertheless brought sore evil to the Jews. 
A flood of malicious propaganda swept throu^ 
France, England, and America. Fr^h currency 
was given to old slanderous stories which recounted 
how the Jews were all secretly united under the 
leadership of certain mythical Elders of Zion and 
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were plotting to conquer all the world. Anti-Semitic 
parties and fratemitiffi were organized in many 
lands, even in America; and Anti-Semitic books 
and newq)apers were published and widdy dis- 
tributed. 

All the forces of reaction everywhere let loose 
after the War, turned with the old venom upon the 
Jew. Wherever custom made it possible he was 
stoned and murdered, and elsewhere he was re- 
viled and despised. 

4 

And out of the bitterness of his experiences during 
and after the War, one dread lesson was brought 
home ag£un to the Jew: he was still in Golvs, in Exile. 

Even in America that lesson was well learnt 
at last. It came first through the sight of the holo- 
caust of his brethren in Eastern Europe. Ev^ since 
1881 the Jews in America had been answering the 
call for aid from their brethren in the Pale. And 
year after year they had been solacing themselves 
with the hope that the horrors there would soon, 
very soon, abate. 

But tile horrors only increase. In 1914 they 
forced the first of a series of enormous relief drivra 
to be launched in America to rescue East-European 
Jewry. Incredibly large sums, millions upon millions 
of dollara, had to be sent over to feed and clothe 
tile victims of war and prejudice. Year after year 
the Jews in America, poor as well as rich, were thus 
forced to tax themselv^ to rdieve their afiElicted 
brethren. In 1922, in one supreme effort, as much 
as seventeen millions of dollars was subscribed! 
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But while all those funds were being gathered and 
distributed, a doubt began to creep into the mindb 
of the American Jews as to the worth of their efforts. 
Slowly it began to dawn on them that the fortunes 
they were sending across were going merely for re- 
lief, and were doing nothing at all to effect a cure. 
Even more: they began to come to the conclusion 
that a cure could never be wrought if their people 
were left to live in Eastern Europe. 

5 

For a whole century they had been dduding them- 
selves that the full solution of the Jewidi world 
problem lay m obtaining complete recognition of 
the Jews as citizens in every land where th^ dwelt. 
But the World War made it clear that in at least 
one r^on. Eastern Europe, the JewMi problem 
could never be solved by the removal of their civil 
disabilities. Becaiise of their vast and huddled 
numbers, their alien religion, their hateful position 
as middlemen, their age-old unpopularity, the Jews 
could never possibly feel at home there. They would 
have to migrate. Inevitably th^ would have to 
flee. 

But whither? The more attractive lands in the 
w^ were no longer willing to receive them. like 
America, they had closed their doors. And to send 
the fugitive to Mexico or to one of the South Ameri- 
can republics, was but to drag out the misery. For 
those lands, generous and ho^itable to-day, might 
grow bitter and hostile to-morrow. 

No, it was clear that what these people needed 
was not anoth^ nacJdsyl, another ‘'night’s lodgiag,” 
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but a real home. That secure haven was needed most 
obviously for the persecuted in Eastern Europe; 
but no less certainly was there need of it for the 
sensitive, the creative, the artist Jews everywhere 
, else. For the fatter, though now perhaps physically 
• comfortable, were spiritually lost. As they them- 
selves put it, they did not feel “at home” anywhere 
in the Diaspora. They could not express fully and 
joyously the Jewsh genius astir in their souls. 

Moreover, ordinary Jews, the merchants and 
the professional men everywhere in the world, also 
needed a home; not a home for their bodies but 
for their cowed and Exile-broken spirits. They 
needed a spiritual world center, a dynamo radiating 
courage and strength to them wherever they hap- 
pened to live. With the wall of the Ghetto almost 
demolished, and the wall of Law fast wearing away, 
they stood in deq)erate need of some new rampart 
of protection if they desired to survive. They needed 
a ^iritual home. 

And where in all the world could they expect to 
find such a home, physical or spiritu^, save— in 
Palestine? 


6 

By such a process of reasoning were American 
Jews won over at last to make the dream of Hieodore 
Herd their own. Only in the interval it ha,d come 
to be something more thmi a dream. The incessant 
labors of Herzl’s sucee^rs had by this time been 
crowned with victory. On November 2, 1917, the 
Britidi Government officially declared its intention 
of helpii^ to make Palestine— which it was just then 
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wresting from the Turks — a “national home for the 
Jewish people.” 

And thus at one stroke was a fantastic dream made 
almost a reality. 

There still remained some Reform Jews in America 
and “Britishers of the Mosaic Persuasion” in Eng- 
land who continued to labor under the old delusion. 
Some of them still believed that Zionism was a step 
backwards, an inglorious retreat into a narrow nar 
tionaJism. There are still some who believe that 
to-day. . . . 

But rapidly even they are being won over, for 
they are coming to see that Zionism is not at all 
an effort to corral all the Jews in the world within 
the borders of Palestine. Not even the most fana- 
tical Zionist dreams of doing that. The Jews in 
the Diaspora now number over sixteen millions, 
and they never could be crowded into a land four 
times the size of Palestine. All that Zionism pro- 
poses to do is to secure a home for the Jews who 
now are homeless — and for the Jewish ^irit which 
for almost two thousand years has been without a 
haven. 


7 

ITiat home has now been secured. In 1922 the 
League of Nations ratified the British Mandate 
ovCT Palestine, and thereby the Powers of the 
world sigiufied that the declaration first made by 
Great Britain had their indorsement. All that is 
left — ^but it is a mighty task — ^is to fumMi the home 
so that the wander^s may return there and live. 
And that task is now being done. 
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So to-day, ei^teen hundred and fifty-four years 
after thdr expxilsion from Palestine at the hands of 
Rome, the Wandering People are on their way back. 
Not all of them. Only those go back who are most 
conscious of their race, who have been beaten in 
body or harried in spirit until their whole life has 
become a matter of race. For the most part thus 
far they are young people, youths and maidens from 
East-European universities, and with their staffs and 
knapsacks they go back on foot. The Chduimn, 
the “pioneers,” they are called, and in l^ons they 
are trooping back to redeem the land of their 
fathers. 

Two distinct urges have been basic in all the stoiy 
of the Jews; the prophetic dream and the priestly 
way of realization. The one has given the people 
a reason for living, and the other has sought to 
provide a way. One thinks of them almost as two 
vast ^iritual back-drops on the stage of Jewish his- 
tory— the one a stirrii^ red, the other a sober gray — 
in front of which the whole drama has been enacted. 
No matter to what comer of the world the action has 
shifted, always one or both of those drops have lent 
the bade color. It is ^ dash between prophetic 
hunger for the ideol and priesUy resort to the ^ 
pedieni ffiat lies at ffie bottom of every advance and 
every rdrogression in the spiritual life of the Jewish 
people. 

Zionism, of course, belongs quite clearly to the 
gray. It is ^sentially a priestly movemrait— not 
a reason for living but a way to keep alive. It is 
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a means, not an end. And if prophetic spirits to-day 
are leading the chdutzim, the Zionist pioneers, it is 
solely because they realize this. They look on the 
rehabilitation of the homeland but as the pre- 
lude to something far greater. To them it is but 
a clearing of the way for the rehabilitation of 
the old prophetic spirit. They abide the gray 
back-drop now, but only because Ihey dream of 
seeing the red one himg in its place in a little 
while. 

And perhaps they will not be disappointed. 

There were only forty-two thousand cfudutsdm 
who returned from the Babylonian Exile in 536 
B. c. Yet from their loins there sprang a people 
that gave a new idea of God to half the world — 
the idea that He is the Father of all Mankind. 

What these thousands of newer chaMzim may 
give, no one can tell. Perhaps a new idea of Man- 
kind. No, not a new idea of Mankind, but an old 
one reemphasized — ^the idea of the ancient Prophets 
that Mankind is one great Fellowdiip. 

For the rebel spirit of the Prophets is mighty in 
the bon^ of these young pioneers. They are no 
timorous band fleeing in a panic from an evil world, 
but hardened warriors intrenching themselves for 
a new assault on it. They are aflame with the pas- 
fflon to redeem not solely Palestine, but throu^ 
Palestine all the world. The Mesaanic dream is 
stiE with them. They still believe even though but 
half-consciously, that the mission of their people is 
to bring on the Eingdom of Heaven. 

So who cm tell what may yet come forth from 
the new-old land of Israel? ; . . 
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Yet one forecast may indeed safely be made. With 
the going back of these chduizim, the Jews every- 
where go forward. They go forward in history, 
taking on a new lease of life. A new rampart has 
been thrown up to supply the protection afforded 
by the old one of Law. And behind it Jews are 
making ready to go on with their work, their his- 
toric work of Godly Mischief. 

So that even our day can see no end to the life 
of the Strange People, but again only a new be- 
ginning. Even here one cannot write “Finis” to 
this long story, but only 
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Ahl vJj Kitab: Arabic for “People of the Book.” The name 
applied by the Arabs to the Jews because they had written 
the Bible. 

Aeamaic; The popular dialect used by the Jews after the return 
from the Babylonian Exile. It is a corrupt form of Hebrew. 

Ashkenaz: The mediseval Hebrew for Germany. 

Ashkenazim: Jews living in, or belonging by ancestry to Ger- 
many and the rest of Northern Europe. Used in contra- 
distinction to Sephardim, the Jews from Spain and Portugal. 

Baal (pL Baalim): Hebrew for “Master.” Any of a number 
of local gods worshiped by the Canaanites. 

Baal Shem: Hebrew for “Master of The (God^s) Name.” 
Term applied to a magic-worker and healer among the 
Jews of Poland and Galicia. The most famous of them was 
Baal Shem Tov, “The Kind Master of God's Name,” 

Bes Ha-Medresh: Hebrew for “house of learning” or rab- 
binical school. 

Cabala: Hebrew for “tradition.” A system of magic and 
mystical thought that was popular among the Jews in 
the Middle Ages. It was based on peculiar Bible inter- 
pretations which it was believed had been secretly handed 
down by the ancient rabbis. 

Chassid (pi. Chassidim) : Hebrew for “Pious One.” A follower 
of Chassidism, the religious movement which arose among 
the Polish Jews in the eighteenth century, and which won 
over nearly half of the Jewish masses. 

Channttkah: Hebrew for “dedication.” The Jewish Feast of 
Dedication instituted by Judas Maccabeus in 165 b, c., 
to commemorate the rededication of the Temple altar after 
its pollution by Antiochus Epiphanes of Syria, 
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Chedee: Hebrew for ‘‘voomJ* The name applied to an elemen- 
tary Hebrew school. 

Chhist: From the Greek word christos, meaning '^anointed.^^ 
The same word in Hebrew is imshiachj or Messiah. Paul 
called Jesus of Nazareth “Christ^' because he thought him 
the Messiah, or God's Anointed.” 

Diaspoba: Greek for “dispersion” or “scattering.” The term 
used to describe the world outside of Palestine inhabited 
by the Jews after the Exile. 

Donmeh: Turkish for “Apostates.” A sect of secret Jews 
d^cended from the followers of Sabbatai Zevi who went 
over to Mohammedanism with him. Most of them now 
live in Salonica, in Turkey. 

Elohim: Hebrew for “God” (originally “gods”). 

Elohist: Name given to the ancient historical document set 
down in the ninth century b. c. by the chroniclers of the 
Northern Kingdom, and now to be found in fragmentary 
form in the Bible. 

Essbne: Name of Hebrew or Aramaic origin applied to one of a 
sort of brotherhood or monastic order among the Jews of 
Palestine from the second century b. c. to the second cen- 
tury A. n. 

Gaon (pi. Geonim): Hebrew for “Illustrious One.” Head of 
the chief rabbinical academy in Babylonia during the early 
Middle Ages. 

Gitteb Yid: Yiddish for “Good Jew.” A Tzaddik, or wonder- 
working rabbi, reverenced by the Chassidim. 

Golus; Hebrew for “Exile.” 

Got (pi. Goyim): Hebrew for “Gentile,” 

Haskalah: Hebrew for “Wisdom.” The movement begun in 
the late eighteenth century in Germany, and afterwards 
in Poland and Russia^ to liberalize Jewish life and 
thought. 

Hebeew: From the Hebrew im, the original meaning of which 
is not definitely known. Properly the word should not be 
applied ^cept to Israelite^ and Judeans lefore the Baby- 
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Ionian Exile. After that event the term (from 

Judah) became the accepted one. 

Hellenism: From the Greek word ffeZZoa, meaning Greece. The 
word is used to describe the culture and civilization of 
ancient Greece. 

Israelite: From the Hebrew Ywrael, meaning "Champion of 
God.” A descendant of Israel or Jacob, Specifically, one 
belonging to the Northern Kingdom. 

Karaism: The " Religion of the Bible.” A Jewish sect originat- 
ing in the eighth century, which rejected the Talmud and 
tried to base its religion and life altogether on Biblical Law. 

Kedoshim: Hebrew for "Holy Ones,” or "Saints.” The term 
often applied to the Jewish martyrs. 

Ladino: Spanish for "learned” or "cultured,” evidently from 
the word Latin, It is the name for the curious jargon made 
up of mixed Spanish and Hebrew, which is spoken by the 
Sephardic Jews in the Orient. It is sometimes called Spag- 
niolish. 

Litvak: Yiddish for a Lithuanian Jew. Often it is used to 
connote shrewdness and cunning, because the Lithuanian 
Jews were great adepts at Talmudic argument. 

Marano: Spanish for “Accursed.” A Jew professing Chris- 
tianity in order to escape persecution. 

Messiah; Hebrew for "Anointed.” The expected king and 
deliverer of the Hebrews. 

Mishna: Hebrew for "Repetition,” The code of civil and 
religious law compfled by Rabbi Judah a little before ^ 
A. n. It was called by that name because it repeated, with 
many changes and enormous elaborations, the laws of the 
Pentateuch. 

Misnaggedim: Hebrew for "Opponents.” Those who opposed 
the Chassidim, and disbelieved in the "wonder-working” 
Tzaddikim. 

Moreh Nevtjchim: Hebrew for “Guide for the Perplexed.” A 
philosophic study of the creeds of Judaism written by Moses 
Maimonides (often called Rambam) in the twelfth century. 
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Nijviim: Hebrew for “prophets.” Originally it may have meant 
“shouters.” 

PsiiEiBEB: From the Hebrew pkarash meaning “to interpret,” 
or according to many scholars, “to separate.” The Phar- 
isees d^troyed the power of the Jewish priests by “inter- 
preting” the Holy Law in new ways. 

PrmmM: Mediaeval Hebrew for certain synagogue h 3 mins. 

Pogrom: Russian for “devastation.” An organized massacre, 
usually of the Jews. 

Rabbi: Hebrew for “My Teacher.” A Jewish title of respect 
for a teacher of the Law. Later it came to mean the spirit- 
ual leader in a synagogue. 

Rashi: Name coined of the initial letters of iJabbi /SAelomoh 
(bar) /tzchak, the famous commentator on the Bible and 
Talmud who lived in France 1040-1105. 

Resh Galutha: Aramaic for “Prince of the Erile.” The leader 
of the Jews living in Babylonia. The office was hereditary 
in a family that claimed descent from Sling David, and 
was abolished by the Mohammedans in the eleventh cen- 
tury. 

Sadducebs: From Tzaddok, who was Solomon^s high priest. 
The Sadducees formed the priestly and aristocratic party in 
Judea from the second century b. c. almost to the end of the 
first century a. n. 

Sanhedrin: Greek for “assembly.” The parliament and su- 
preme court of the Jews during many centuries. 

Sefoeim: Hebrew for “books,” but sometimes used with special 
reference to the Holy Books of the Bible. 

Semites: One of the descendants of Shem. A member of the 
race which seems to have originated in the Arabian Desert, 
and which to-day is represented chiefly by the Jews and 
Arabs. 

Sephaead: Mediaeval Hebrew name for Spain. 

Sephardim: Descendants of the Jews who were expelled from 
Spain and Portugal, and who settled in the Orient, Holland, 
and the New World. 
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Shasiash: Hebrew for servant/^ The word now has come to 
mean a sexton or beadle of a s3aiagogue. 

Shulchan Aruch: Hebrew for “Set Table/’ Title of the most 
popular compilation of the rabbinic laws regulating the 
practice of Judaism. It was written by Jc^ph Karo in 
1566. 

Synagogue: Greek for “a gathering/’ A Jewish religious 
organization, or the building in which such an organization 
worships. 

Talmud: Aramaic for “learning.” The collection of Jewish 
civil and religious laws drawn up by the rabbis in Baby- 
lonia in the fifth century. (There was also a Talmud drawn 
up in Palestine a century earlier, but it never attained ^:eat 
importance.) 

Targum: Aramaic for “interpretation.” A translation or 
paraphrase of the Old Testament in the Aramaic dialect 
popular in Judea after the Babylonian Exile. 

Torah: Hebrew for “law.” The name given to the “Five Books 
of Moses” which contained the Biblical Law. 

Tosafists: Writers of Tosafos, which is the Hebrew for “addi- 
tions.” The Tosafists flourished in France in the twelfth 
century, and wrote little critical and explanatory notes on 
the margin of the Talmud. 

Tzaddik (pi. Tzaddikim): Hebrew for “Righteous One.” A 
rabbi claiming the power to work miracles. 

Yahveh; Original name of the God worshiped by the Hebrews. 
Through the mistake of an ignorant translator, the word is 
now usually spelled JeJmah. 

Ybshivah: Hebrew for “session.” A rabbinical coll^. 

Yiddish: From the German jvdisch, meaning “Jewish.” The 
vernacular of East-European Jews. It is the Middle High 
German language of the sixteenth century, mixed with 
Slavic and Hebrew, 

Zohar: Hebrew for “Splendor.” Title of a Cabalistic work 
introduced into Spain in the thirteenth century by Moses 
de Leon. 
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